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PREFACE. 


To  those  who  complain  that  there  are  already  too 
many  books  of  amusement  for  children,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apologize  for  the  appearance  of  a new 
candidate  for  a place  on  the  juvenile  bookshelf.  But 
the  editor  ventures  to  advance  an  humble  claim  on  the 
favour  and  indulgence  of  those  who,  like  himself,  desire 
to  promote  the  pleasure  of  the  fireside  circle,  and  who 
have  also  continually  at  heart  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  kind  affections,  truth,  uprightness,  and  piety.  Such 
he  believes  to  be  the  tendency  of  these  tales  ; and  that 

“ Whatever  thing  doth  bring  a joy  unstained' 

Unto  the  soul,  if  rightly  understood. 

Is  one  more  ingot  to  our  fortune  gained, — 

Is  wisdom  to  the  wise,  good  to  the  good.” 
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DANGERS  OF -THE  POLAR  SEAS. 


Ox  a dark  stormy  night  in  the  month  of  August, 
1837,  a ship  was  sailing  heavily  through  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  clanging  of  the  pumps 
was  heard  on  board,  and  both  men  and  officers  seemed 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  They  were,  indeed,  pumping 
for  their  lives,  and  with  all  their  exertions  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  keep  the  ship  afloat ; the  water  was  pouring 
in  in  cascades ; the  gale  was  gradually  increasing  in 
fury,  strengthened  by  squalls,  which  raised  a long  break- 
ing sea,  in  which  the  ship  plunged  heavily.  She  was 
hourly  getting  more  water-logged ; the  straining  and 
creaking  of  her  whole  frame — her  prolonged  dull  roll  to 
windward — everything  seemed  to  show  that  the  ship 
must  be  lost.  Shortly  after  midnight,  the  first  lieutenant 
entered  the  captain’s  cabin  with  the  fearful  intelligence 
that  the  ship  was  sinking,  the  crew  being  no  longer  able 
to  keep  under  the  leaks.  The  boats  were  ordered  out, 
but  the  men  resolved  to  make  another  trial,  and,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  pumps  were  worked  with 
fresh  vigour.  The  ship  still  struggled  on,  crazy  and 
water-logged,  but  the  gale  abated,  and  the  wind  was 
favourable.  Crowding  every  stitch  of  canvass,  the  joy- 
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ful  cry  of  “Land”  was,  at  length,  heard  from  the  mast- 
head. It  was  late  at  night  before  they  reached  it ; rock- 
ets and  guns  were  fired  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
pilot,  but  no  one  came  ; therefore,  trusting  to  the  sound- 
ings, they  glided  silently  on,  and  at  midnight  anchored 
safely  in  Lough  Swilly. 

Fifteen  long  months  had  elapsed  since  the  pleasing 
sound  of  a falling  anchor  had  greeted  the  ears  of  that 
crew,  and,  in  reflecting  on  all  that  had  passed  in  the  in- 
terval, they  could  not  but  feel  devoutly  grateful  for  the 
mercy  which  had  been  vouchsafed  them  ; and  how  much 
was  that  feeling  increased  when  the  wind  suddenly 
changed,  and  blew  a gale  oflf  shore,  which  but  a few 
hours  earlier  must  have  driven  them  back  to  sea,  and 
terminated  their  labours  in  a watery  grave. 

As  the  ship  was  gradually  sinking,  it  was  run  ashore 
on  a small  sandy  beach.  It  was  found,  at  low  water, 
that  upwards  of  twenty  feet  of  the  keel,  together  with 
ten  feet  of  the  stern-post,  were  driven  over  more  than 
three  and  a half  feet  on  one  side,  leaving  a frightful 
opening  astern  for  the  free  ingress  of  the  water.  When 
the  generally  shattered  state  of  the  ship  was  seen,  every 
one  on  board  expressed  astonishment  that  she  had  ever 
floated  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  numerous  and  extensive  injuries  which  this  ship 
had  received  were  not  from  the  shot  of  an  enemy,  for 
she  was  engaged  on  one  of  those  services  which  are  far 
more  honourable,  glorious,  and  beneficial  to  man  than 
war ; she  had  been  sent  to  explore  the  shores  of  the 
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Arctic  sea,  and  to  connect  the  discoveries  of  those  dis- 
tinguished arctic  explorers,  Parry,  Franklin,  Back,  and 
others  ; but  while  yet  out  in  the  open  sea,  she  was  ar- 
rested in  her  course  by  a premature  winter,  wedged  up 
by  massive  ice  for  nine  whole  months,  subjected  to  the 
repeated  battering  assaults  of  solid  waves  of  ice ; and 
when,  at  length,  her  icy  chains  dissolved,  she  was  found 
to  be  in  the  battered  condition  already  described,  and 
forced  to  return  without  having  accomplished  the  objects 
of  her  expedition.  And  yet  the  captain  and  his  brave 
associates  achieved  what  none  perhaps  but  true  seamen 
could  have  done  ; they  succeeded,  under  the  Divine  pro- 
tection and  blessing,  in  saving  the  ship  and  their  own 
lives,  which,  with  less  faith,  less  courage  and  determined 
resolution,  could  never  have  been  done. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
recommended  this  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  the  Admiralty  supplied  a ship,  the 
Terror^  under  the  command  of  Captain  Back,  with 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Wager  River  or  Repulse  Bay, 
where,  leawng  the  ship  under  the  care  of  an  officer,  he 
was  to  proceed  with  a large  party  across  the  intervening 
land  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  send- 
ing one  party  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Fury  and  Hecla 
strait,  and  the  other  to  pursue  the  continental  coast  line 
to  the  mouth  or  estuary  of  Back’s  River,  and  its  con- 
tinuation as  far  as  the  point  Turnagain  of  Franklin.  In 
the  instructions  it  was  stated  to  be  their  lordships’  full 
belief  that  all  the  service  detailed  might  be  fully  and 
faithfully  performed  in  the  course  of  one  season,  and 
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“ that  this  Arctic  expedition  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  promptitude  of  its  execution,  and  by 
escaping  from  the  gloomy  and  unprofitable  waste  of 
eight  months’  detention;  it  is  therefore  our  distinct 
orders  that  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  fall  of  this  year.”  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  following  details  how  true  is  the  old  pro- 
verb— “Man  proposes,  God  disposes.” 

On  the  14lh  June,  1836,  the  Terror  left  Chatham, 
and  on  the  28lh  July  crossed  Davies’  Strait.  Having 
passed  Resolution  Island,  with  its  dense  fogs  and  its 
whirlpools,  tossing  about  masses  of  ice,  sweeping  the 
ship  among  them,  and  rendering  her  unmanageable,  they 
came  to  the  Savage  Islands,  and  here  their  difficulties 
may  be  said  fairly  to  have  commenced.  The  navigation 
of  Hudson’s  Strait  was  difficult  on  account  of  contrary 
winds  and  ice ; the  drift  ice  was  very  heavy,  and  diffi- 
cult to  steer  clear  of ; and  often,  in  spite  of  ail  their  care, 
the  ship  would  drive  on  the  immense  masses  with  a 
concussion  that  made  all  the  bells  ring,  and  almost  threw 
those  below  from  their  chairs. 

On  the  14th  August  they  arrived  close  upon  Salisbury 
Island,  the  place  where  Back’s  instructions  pointed  out 
the  two  routes  for  his  choice;  and  he  decided  upon  that 
which  led  in  a north-west  direction  through  the  Frozen 
Strait.  On  the  18th  the  ice  became  so  close  that  there 
was  no  room  to  work  the  ship.  Some  experienced  sea- 
men who  had  been  in  the  Greenland  trade,  declared  they 
had  n(^er  beheld  such  heavy  ice.  It  seemed  to  consist 
of  numerous  floes  wedged  together,  the  whole  surface  so 
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ragged  and  piled  up,  that  the  height  of  the  ridges  fre- 
quently exceeded  fifteen  feet ; and  no  human  being  could 
have  travelled  far  over  it.  To  those  unaccustomed  to 
polar  navigation,  the  prospect  was  most  discouraging,  all 
progress  in  this  direction  being  apparently  stopped ; but 
the  more  experienced  looked  forward  to  a change  of 
wind,  tide,  or  current,  or  some  of  those  unaccountable 
circumstances  whhdi  in  a few  hours,  even  of  entire 
calm,  create  so  sudden  and  marvellous  a change  in  an  icy 
sea.  Accordingly,  about  midnight,  some  large  pieces  of 
ice  were  observed  to  be  drifting  away,  and  in  the  course 
of  a few  hours  a path  was  opened  through  what  seemed 
to  be  an  impenetrable  barrier.  They  made,  however, 
but  slow- progress,  constantly  struggling  with  the  ice, 
tacking  continually  to  weather,  or  to  avoid,  the  floes,  and 
longing  for  a favourable  breeze.  The  land  shone  blue 
from  the  distance,  and  beautifully  soft,  as  contrasted  with 
the  white  cold  glare  of  the*  intermediate  ice, around,  re- 
flecting, by  the  setting  sun,  the  tints^of  the  intervening 
masses  thrown  into  the  most  picturesque  groups  and 
forms ; spires,  turrets,  and  pyramids,  mai^  in  deep  shade, 
presented  altogether,  a scene  sufiicientyfor  a time  to 
cheat  the  imagination,  and  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
cheerless  reality  of  the  actual  situation.  \ 

' The  ship  lay  becalmed  during  several  d^ys,  but,  at 
length,  a wind  arose  which  broke  up  the 'cemented 
masses  of  ice,  and  disentangled  the  ship.  It  now  be- 
came evident  that  the  great  body  of  ice  of  the  previous 
winter  had  not  been  broken  up,  and  that  season  with  the 
accumulations  of  the  following  having  been  detached  from 
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its  bonds  by  the  storms  of  spring,  it  liad  been  driven, 
probably,  by  the  combined  action  of  wind  and  current, 
from  the  bays  and  harbours  of  the  north,  to  the  place 
where  the  ship  was  so  impeded  by  it.  On  the  evening 
of  the  13th  September,  the  Cape  Cornfjrt  of  Baffin  was 
seen.  The  next  day  the  wind  came,  but  it  was  from 
the  adverse  quarter,  and  had  a direful  effect  on  the  shore 
ice,  in  which  the  ship  was  imbeded,  the  force  being  so 
great  that  what  was  not  crushed  was  raised  up  to  various 
heights ; one  ponderous  mass,  with  several  peaks,  being 
lifted  upwards  of  twenty  feet.  The  ship  severely  nip- 
ped, went  on  drifting  with  the  ice  to  the  shore,  the  soft 
blue  tint  of  which  had  now  exchanged,  on  a near  ap- 
proach, to  black  frowning  masses  of  inaccessible  rock. 
“ At  this  time,”  says  Captain  Back,  “ we  appeared  to  be 
not  more  than  four  miles  from  the  land,  which  was 
broken  into  exposed  .bays,  utterly  without  shelter  from 
the  north,  and  blocked  up  withxlose  packed  ice.  Not  a 
pool  of  water  was  visible  in  any  direction  ; to  the  mercy 
of  Providence  alone  could  we  look  for  rescue  from  our 
perilous  situation.*  None  but  those  wlio  have  experi- 
enced it  can  judge  of  the  weariness  of  heart,  the  blank 
of  feeling,  the  feverish  sickliness  of  taste,  which  gets  the 
better  of  the  whole  man  under  circumstances  such  as 
these:  Not  an  incident  occurred  to  relieve,  for  a mo- 
ment, the  dull  monotony  of  our  unprofitable  detention.” 

Thus  delayed  almost  within  sight  of  port,  the  -season 
for  active  operations  slipping  away,  the  ship  was  held 
still  within  sight  of  the  same  land,  “ as  if  it  were  in  the 
grasp  of  a giant;”  and  thus  it  was  destined  to  be  held 
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from  this  time  for  eight  or  ten  months  to  come.  Well 
might  Back  speak  of  the  name  of  this  Cape  as  being 
“most  inappropriate  for,  instead  of  “ Comfort,”  it  in- 
spired daily,  nay  hourly,  dread  that  the  ship  would  be 
forced  ashore.  During  the  whole  of  September  the  ship 
was  whirled  about,  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  wind, 
or  the  current,  or  the  tide  directed,  all  command  over 
her  being  lost.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  officers  that  any  attempt  to  reach  Re- 
pulse Bay  would  be  hopeless,  and  they  suggested  certain 
precautions,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  breaking  up  under 
the  enormous  pressure  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
Some  idea  of  this  pressure  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  walls  of  ice  on  either  side  of  her,  her  mould 
was  stamped  as  perfectly  as  in  a die. 

As  there  was  now  no  chance  of  escape  for  eight  or 
nine  months  to  come,  it  was  determined  to  cut  a dock  in 
a large  floe  of  ice,  so  that  the  ship  might  be  protected  by 
it,  as  long  as  the  floe  held- together.  Just  as  this  plan 
was  about  to  be  carried  into  execution,  a commotion  took 
place  which  separated  the  whole  body  of  ice  into  single 
masses,  tossed  into  heaps,  or  ground  to  powder,  what- 
ever interrupted  its  course,  and  finally  drove  the  whole 
up  the  Frozen  Strait.  Other  masses,  however,  succeeded, 
which  hemmed  the  ship  in,  and  thus  both  she  and  they 
drifted  about,  often  with  secure  bays  and  harbours  ap- 
parently within  reach,  and^still  obliged  to  be  prepared  for 
being  wrecked.  Of  course,  every  attempt  to  cut  a 
channel  through  the  ice  into  some  bay  or  harbour  would 
have  been  vain,  on  account  of  the  ice  not  presenting  a 
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flat  surface,  but  heaped  masses,  which  filled  up  every 
opening  as  fast  as  it  was  made.  To  add  to  the  discom- 
fort of  their  situation,  the  warming  apparatus,  which 
ought  to  have  raised  the  interior  of  the  ship  to  a com- 
fortable temperature,  miserably  failed,  so  that  they  were 
reduced  to  two  or  three  common  fires. 

'I'he  ice  continued  to  be  in  motion  up  to  the  20th 
November,  but  the  floe,  into  which  the  ship  was  frozen, 
remained  tolerably  secure.  Snow  walls  and  galleries 
were  built  in  different  directions  from  the  ship,  which, 
being  destined  for  the  eomfort  of  all,  were  cheerfully 
undertaken. 

On  the  22d  December  a furious  storm  arose,  such 
that  no  man  could  face  it.  Several,  who  endeavoured  to 
perform  some  duty  outside  the  ship,  were  instantly 
frost  bitten  and  obliged  to  return.  The  officer  of  the 
watch  in  merely  going  fi'om  the  housing  to  the  taffrail  to 
register  the  thermometers,  had  the  whole  of  his  face 
frozen.  Not  that  the  temperature  was  so  low  as  it  had 
been  a few  days  before,  for  it  was  then  53°  bejow  zero, 
and  on  this  occasion  only  30°  below  zero,  but  the  wind 
extracted  the  heat  with  a rapidity  beyond  endurance,  so 
that  a short  exposure  to  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
hardiest.  The  storm  raged  like  a hurricane,  and  covered 
the  ship  with  snow-drift.  The  topmasts  shook  like 
wands,  and  the  lee  rigging  was  forced  out  like  a bow. 
As  the  wind  blew  directly  off  shore  there  was  great 
cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  holding  together  of  the 
floe.  On  the  24  th  the  storm  abated,  and  they  then  dis- 
covered that  they  had  actually  been  driven  out  towards 
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Frozen  Strait,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  the  east  of 
Cape  Comfort. 

As  the  sailors  had  abundance  of  spare  time  on  their 
hands,  an  evening  school  was  instituted  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Lieutenant  Smyth,  and  occasionally  visited 
by  Captain  Back.  The  example  of  Parry  was  also 
not  forgotten  in  contriving  amusements  for  the  men ; 
plays  were  occasionally  acted  by  the  officers ; foot- 
ball was  played  upon  the  level  surface  of  the  floe  when 
the  weather  permitted ; and  a swing  was  liung  from  the 
bowsprit.  The  festivities  of  Christmas-day  were  not 
forgotten ; and  Newyear’s-day  was  duly  ushered  in  by 
sound  of  bell.  Still,  however,  the  situation  of  the  ship 
caused  much  anxiety,  and  anxiety  fosters  disease.  The 
scurvy  made  its  appearance,  and  this  was  thought  to  be 
aggravated  by  the  fetid  and  impure  atmosphere  that 
lurked  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  deck ; and  the  difference 
of  temperature,  which  frequently  amounted  to  110"^,  be- 
tween the  outside  and  the  inside  of  . the  ship. 

The  floe,  which  had  hitherto  served  to  give  some  se- 
curity to  the  ship,  as  well  as  a place  of  exercise  for  the 
men,  at  length  began  to  crack  and  to  open  rents,  thereby 
giving  freedom  to  large  masses  of  ice,  yellow  and  brown 
with  a^e,  which  darted  to  the  surface,  looking  like  un- 
sightly blotches  on  the  pale  features  of  the  general  scene. 
On  the  17th  February,  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  floe 
was  breaking  up  alongside,  and,  in  fact,  a rent  opened 
from  the  stern  of  the  ship  to  the  edge  of  the  floe,  and 
another  from  the  bow  to  the  east  brink.  Gaping  rents 
were  made  in  the  snow  walls  about  the  ship  ; a crashing. 
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grinding,  and  rushing  noise  was  heard  beneath,  as  well 
as  at  the  borders  of  the  floe,  and  fresh  cracks  opened  in 
it.  The  ship  creaked  in  her  beams  and  timbers,  and  at 
daylight,  to  the  dismay  of  all,  an  advancing  rampart  of 
ice,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  of  a semicircular  form, 
was  seen  rolling  to  seaw'ard,  in  one  vast  body.  All 
around,  enormous  calves  of  ice  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, and  being  tossed  up  in  irregular  positions,  looked 
like  so  many  engines  of  destruction.  But,  just  when 
the  danger  seemed  greatest,  the  tumult  suddenly  ceased ; 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  it  did  so,  for  the  ice  was  so 
splintered  and  jagged,  that  to  put  a boat  upon  it  was  out 
of  the  question  ; nor  could  it  be  made,  even  for  an  hour, 
a depository  of  provisions,  full  as  it  was  of  cracks  and 
small  holes  opening  every  instant ; nothing  could  have 
been  conveyed  to  land,  now  about  seven  miles  distant, 
and  no  one,  probably,  could  have  reached  it,  even  with- 
out incumbrance. 

The  broken  arches  of  the  snow  galleries,  the  shattered 
snow  walls,  the  cracks  in  the  floe,  and  the  vast  mounds 
of  ice  and  snow,  called  to  mind  the  scene  which  must 
follow  upon  an  earthquake  ; and  when  the  ice  actually 
separated,  some  of  the  galleries  floating  in  the  water 
looked  like  tunnels.  To  be  at  freedom  to  move  would, 
two  months  later,  have  been  the  summit  of  their  wishes, 
but  it  now  only  mocked  them  with  hopes  that  could  not 
be  realized,  while  it  involved  immediate  peril.  The  ice 
returned  with  accumulated  force,  making  the  ship  crack 
fore  and  aft,,  with  a hideous  noise.  Capt.  Back  says 
that  his  cabin- door  could  not  be  forced  open  witliout 
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difficulty,  and  was  split  in  the  pressure.  The  people,  in 
alarm,  crowded  upon  deck,  and  even  the  poor  sick  came 
tottering  aft,  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Providentially  the 
ship,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  and  cracking 
like  a walnut,  was  forced  up,  so  that  the  opposing  ice 
either  passed  under  her,  or  was  wedged  against  the  large 
masses  at  either  extremity.  Capt.  Back  remarks  that, 
though  he  had  seen  vast  bodies  of  ice  from  Spitzbergen, 
to  150°  W.  Ion.,  under  various  aspects,  some  beautiful, 
and  all  more  or  less  awe-imposing,  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed, nor  even  imagined,  anything  so  fearfully  magnid- 
• cent  as  the  moving  towers  and  ramparts  that  now 
frowned  on  every  side.  The  innermost  fragments  of  the 
floe,  every  now  and  then,,  closed  upon  the  defenceless 
vessel  with  a force  that  made  every  plank  complain. 
The  night  was  fine,  but  the  vapour  which  arose  from  the 
numerous  cracks,  quickly  became  converted  into  small 
spiculae  of  snow,  rendering  the  cold  intolerably  keen  to 
those  who  had  to  face  the  wind.  . . , - 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  the  crew  were  ex- 
horted to  implicit  obedience  to  orders,  as  well  as  kind  and 
compassionate  help  to  the  sick.  ‘Fresh  articles  of  warm 
clothing  were  distributed,  and  as  the  moment  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  ship  was  uncertain,  the'  bags  in  which 
those  articles  were  contained  were  placed  on  deck  with 
the  provisions,  to  be  ready  on  the  instant.  Bales  of 
blankets,  bear-skins,  and  pyroligneous  ether  for  fuel, 
were  got  out,  together  with  whatever  might  be  necessary 
if  the  ship  should  suddenly  break  up. 

The  ship  thus  continued  to  be  assailed  by  ponderous 
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-waves  of  ice,  and  the  intervals  of  repose  were  but  short. 
At  ten  o’clock  p.  m.  on  the  1st  March,  several  sudden 
jerks  were  heard,  and  an  hour  after  a general  rumbling, 
after  which  all  became  still.  The  conflict  was  apparently 
ended,  when,  suddenly,  the'  vast  bodies  in  contact  with, 
and  immediately  surrounding,  the  ship,  became  fearfully 
agitated,  rising  up  in  grinding  conflict,  piece  thrown  over 
piece,  until  the  ponderous  walls  tumbled  over  with  a 
hideous  compound  of  such  sounds  as  are  expressed  by 
the  words  screeching,  howling,  and  whining.  Such  was 
the  violence  of  the  pressure  that  the  ship  was  lifted  up 
abaft,  and  both  hull  and  rigging  trembled  violently. 
Another  pause  ensued  ; the  mist  cleared  away  and  re- 
vealed the  magnificence  of  a polar  sky  ; a faint  gleam  of 
aurora  was  playing  near  the  zenith,  and  so  beautiful  and 
hushed  was  everything,  that  nature  seemed,  as  it  were, 
in  a trance.  But  scarcely  had  the  idea  flitted  across  the 
mind  when  the  war  burst  out  again  with  redoubled  fury, 
and  huge  fragments  and  masses  seemed  to  be  rolling 
down  upon  the  ship  with  an  impetuosity  that  threatened 
immediate  destruction.  Repose  was  impossible ; many 
started  from  their  beds,  preferring  to  see,  as  well  as  hear, 
the  danger.  The  current  rushed  irresistibly  to  the  stern, 
and,  taking  the  hull  fore  and  aft,  forced  a complete  stream 
of  ice  under  the  bottom,  lifting  the  after  part  still  higher 
up  than  before.  At  length,  the  ship  became  so  com- 
pletely hampered  by  ice  underneath,  that  the  remainder 
of  the  floe,  on  either  side,  moved  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
ahead,  leaving  the  ship  fixed  in  the  midst,  and  wedged 
up  in  every  direction.  As  daylight  broke,  the  havoc 
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was  more  clearly  perceived,  and  a wild  scene  of  confu- 
sion it  was.  The  men  were  employed  in  making  smalt' 
sledges,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  whatever  might 
happen. 

These  attacks  were  now  continued  almost  every  night. 
On  the  7th  of  March  there  commenced  a series  of 
strange  and  unaccountable  convulsions,  which  must  have 
proved  fatal  to  any  less  strongly  fortified  ship.  The 
northerly  breezes  which  had  brought  the  ice  down  for 
more  than  360  miles,  had  fallen  calm ; a light  westerly 
wind  now  prevailed,  but  some  ominous  rushing  sounds 
were  heard  which  gradually  drew  nearer  as  the  flood 
made  its  way,  either  under  the  compact  bodies  that  with- 
stood the  shock,  or  along  the  cracks  and  openings,  where 
it  gained  a furious  velocity,  to  which  every  thing  seemed 
to  yield.  It  happened  that  there  were  several  of  these 
around  the  ship,  and,  'when  they  opened  on  it  like  so 
many  conduits  pouring  their  contents  to  a common  centre, 
the  concussion  was  'absolutely  appalling,  rending  the 
lining  and  bulk-heads  in  every  part,  loosening  some 
wooden  props  so  that  the  slightest  effort  would  have 
throwm  them  down,  and  compressing  others  with  such 
force  as  to  make  the  turpentine  ooze  out  of  them.  At 
the  same  time  the,  pressure  was  going  on  from  the  lar- 
board side,  where  the  three  heaviest  parts  of  the  ruin  of 
the  floe  remained,  and  after  much  splitting  and  cracking, 
accompanied  by  sounds  like  the  explosion  of  cannon,  the 
ship  rose  fore  and  aft,  and  heeled  over  about  10°  to  star- 
board, partly  drawing  the  ship’s  bolts,'  and  loosening  the 
trenails.  . ' ' • 
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So  repeated  were  those  assaults,  that  on  examining  the 
ship,  considerable  doubt  existed  whether  she  would  be 
sea-worthy  when  the  ice  should  slacken  off  to  let  her 
down  to  her  bearings.  The  carpenter  did  what  he  could 
in  slopping  leaks,  and  otherwise  repairing  and  strength- 
ening the  ship  ; and  the  officers  agreed  that,  in  the  event 
of  a wreck,  a light  boat  with  provisions  should  be 
landed  to  serve  as  a last  resource,  to  communicate  with 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  advancing  season,  however,  was  beginning  to 
work  a favourable  change ; many  of  the  huge  hummocks 
which  had  kept  company  with  the  ship  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  and  had  weathered  out  every  gale,  had 
floated  away,  taking  with  them  large  portions  of  the 
surrounding  ice.  Birds  began  to  be  seen  about  the  ship, 
and,  on  the  1st  of  April,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe 
such  decided  symptoms  of  returning  warmth  as  were 
afforded  by  water  dripping  and  running  along  the  decks. 

Still,  however,  the  ship  was  subject  to  the  heavy  and 
repeated  assaults  of  the  ice^  one  of  the  most  fearful  of 
which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  April.  At  seven  o’clock  ' 
p.  M.  a noise  was  heard  along  the  ice,  about  a mile  to 
the  west  of  the  ship,  and  soon  the  breeze  brought  down 
the  whole  western  body  with  irresistible  force,  suddenly 
assailing  the  floe  pieces,  grinding  and  ploughing  up  the 
edges.  There  were  frequent  pauses,  not  unlike  the 
silence  which  succeeds  a heavy  crash  of  thunder  ; but, 
suddenly,  on  it  came  again,  with  a deafening  roar,  de- 
stroying every  thing  in  its  furious  course. 

“ Wherever  our  eyes  were  turned,  they  were  met  by 
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rising  waves  of  ice  rolling  their  burdens  towards  the 
ship.  One  in  particular  not  more  than  thirty  paces  away 
had  reared  itself  at  least  thirty  feet  on  our  inner  floe- 
piece,  which,  strong  as  it  was,  gave  way  under  the  accu- 
mulated weight,  and  a mass  of  several  tons  being  thus 
upturned,  and  added  to  the  original  bulk,  the  whole  bore 
down  slowly  upon  our  quarter.  The  ship  herself  was 
high  out  of  the  water  on  the  ice,  but  this  overtopped  her 
like  a tower.”  The  ship,  unable  to  right  herself  began 
to  complain,  and  the  scene  became  every  moment  more 
dark  and  threatening.  Again  preparations  were  made 
for  a wreck,  but  circumstances  were  now  even- more 
discouraging  than  on  former  occasions;  The  large 
pieces  of  ice  around,  any  one  of  which  would  have  held 
the  boats,  provisions,  &;c.,  now  no  longer  remained ; the 
ship  was  surrounded  by  crushed  and  broken  ice,  pre- 
senting a multitude  of  angular  and  irregular  surfaces, 
but  none  fit  to  trust  a boat  on,  still  less  a human  being ; 
at  the  same  time,  every  piece  being  in  motion,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  reached  the  land.  “ Know- 
ing-this,' and  feeling  acutely  for  the  many  beings  entrusted 
to  my  charge,  it  may  be conceived  with  what  intense* 
anxiety  I listened  to  the  crashing  and  grinding  around. 
The  strength  of  the  ship,  tried  and  shaken  as  it  had 
already  been,  could  hardly  be  expected' to  withstand  the 
overwhelming-  power  opposed  to  it,  and  what  the  result 
of  that  night  might  have  been  it  is  impossible  to' say, 
and  painful  to  contemplate,  had  not  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence mercifully  averted  the  crisis,'  by  suddenly,  and  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  peril, , arresting  the  tumult.  In 
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less  time  than  it  could  be  spoken,  there  was  the  stillness 
of  death,  and  we  were  saved.  The  watch  was  called, 
the  crew  dismissed  ; and  I trust  that  none  that  night  laid 
his  head  on  his  pillow  without  offering  up  a devout 
thanksgiving  for  the  mercy  which  had  been  vouchsafed 
him.” 

This  was,  happily,  the  last  attack  of  this  kind ; the 
months  of  May  and  June  rolled  away  with  tedious 
uniformity,  and  still  the  ship  was  unable  to  move.  Ice- 
saws  had  hitherto  been  useless  on  account  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  masses  they  had  to  contend  with,  varying 
often  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet;  but  in  July  an  attempt 
was  made  to  cut  away  the  remaining  portion  of  the  floe 
by  joining  two  ice-saws  so  as  to  make  one  of  the  length 
of  thirty  feet.  The  work  was  continued  with  vigour 
during  several  days,  when,  on  the  11th,  aloud  rumbling 
sound  announced  that  the  ship  had  broken  her  icy  bonds, 
and  was  sliding  gently  down  into  her  own  element.  “ I 
ran  instantly  on  deck,  and  joined  in  the  cheers  of  the 
officers  and  men,  who  dispersed  on  different  pieces  of 
ice  took  this  significant  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings. 
It  was  a sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  Standing  on  the 
taffrail,  I saw  the  dark  bubbling  water  below,  and  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice  gently  vibrating,  and  springing  to 
the  surface ; the  first  lieutenant  was  just  climbing  over  the 
stern,  while  other  groups  were  standing  apart,  separated 
by  this  new  gulf,  and  the  spars,  together  with  the  work- 
ing implements,  were  resting  half  in  the  water,  half  in 
the  ice,  whilst  the  saw,  the  instrument  whereby  this 
sudden  effect  had  been  produced,  was  bent  double,  and 
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in  that  position  forcibly  detained  by  the  body  it  had 
severed.” 

But  the  poor  Terror  was  not  yet  free ; her  keel  and 
the  lower  parts  of  the  hull  were  still  firmly  imbedded  in 
solid  ice  on  both  sides,  though  chiefly  on  the  starboard, 
where  a heavy  fragment  of  the  old  floe  still  adhered. 
By  means  of  ice  anchors  and  the  capstan  the  mass  was 
splintered  and  separated  into  three  pieces,  two  of  which 
fell  away,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  ship 
turned  over  on  her  side : “ Then  it  was  we  beheld  the 
strange  and  appalling  spectacle  of  what  may  fitly  be. 
termed  a submerged  berg  fixed  low  down,  with  one  end 
to  the  ship’s  side,  while  the  other,  with  the  purchase  of 
a long  lever  advantageously  placed  at  a right  angle  with 
the  keel,  was  slowly  rising  towards  the  surface.  Mean- 
while, those  who  happened  to  be  below,  finding  every 
thing  falling,  rushed  or  clambered  on  deck,  where  they 
saw  the  ship  on  her  beam  ends,  with  the  lee  boats 
touching  the  water,  and  felt  that  a few  moments  only 
trembled  between  them  and  eternity.”  Yet,  in  that 
awful  crisis,  there  was  no  confusion,  “ the  sails  were 
clewed  up  and  lowered ; fresh  men  from  former  crews 
were  stationed  in  the  boats,  which  again  were  rather  un- 
hooked than  lowered  ; and  with  a promptitude  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  which  I shall  ever  remember  with  admi- 
ration, the  whole  were  provisioned  and  fiHed  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  clothing,  and  veered  astern  clear  of  all 
danger.  The  pumps  were  never  quitted,  and  though  ex- 
pecting that  the  ship  might  capsize,  yet  the  question  of, 
‘ Does  the  leak  gain  on  us  ?’  was  asked,  and  when  an- 
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swered  in  the  negative,  there  was  still  a manifestation 
of  hope.  Our  fate,  however,  yet  hung  in  suspense,  for 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  did  the  ship  right;  happily  for 
us  there  was  a dead  calm,  which  permitted  us  to  examine 
the  berg.”  This  proved  to  be  four  fathoms  thick  in  the 
part  where  it  could  be  got  at,  and  along  this  if  was  de- 
termined to  cut,  if,  providentially,  time  should  be  spared 
for  the  operation.  The  men,  assisted  by  the  officers, 
worked  night  and  day,  with  such  success,  that  at  length 
the  ponderous  mass  broke  off,  and  the  good  ship  was 
once  more  in  her  own  element,  and  subject  to  the  will  of 
man. 

“ Having  unloaded  and  hoisted  up  the  boats,  the  ter- 
mination, as  we  hoped,  of  our  weary  anxieties  was  cele- 
brated by  the  distribution  of  a little  grog  to  the  crew, 
who,  after  three  cheers,  winch  they  requested  permission 
to  give  to  myself  and  the  officers,  the  fine  fellows  were 
sent  to  their  hammocks.” 

Captain  Back  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  attain  the  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition,  but  the  enfeebled  health  of  the 
crew,  and  the  crazy,  broken,  and  leaky  condition  of  the 
ship,  left  him  no  choice ; therefore,  after  consulting  the 
officers,  he  assembled  the  crew  on  the  quarter  deck,  and 
told  them  they  were  about  to  proceed  home.  ^‘It  may 
well  be  pardoned,  then,  that  their  countenances  brightened 
at  the  intelligence,  and  their  feelings  were  manifested  by 
three  hearty  cheers.” 

The  ship  continued  to  sail  slowly  among  loose  masses 
of  ice,  and  did  not  escape  them  till  the  beginning  of 
August.  The  change  was  marked  by  a peculiar  gloom 
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of  a leaden  grey  tinge,  the  effect  of  a dark  sky  on  open 
water,  which  seemed  unusually  dull  and  heavy  to  eyes 
inured  to  a t^vTlve  months’  glare  of  polar  ice.  “ But  it 
had  not  power  to  damj)  the  joy  that  beamed  on  every 
countenance  at  the  long  wished  for  liberation  that  now 
quickly  broke  upon  us.  Our  invalids  became  animated ; 
and  even  the  few  who  were  seriously  affected,  and  had 
long  worn  the  sallow  livery  of  disease,  raised  their  feeble 
frames  from  their  beds,  and,  with  a smile,  once  more 
thought  of  home.” 

All  honour  to  Captain  Back  and  his  brave  associates  ! 
Their  conduct  was  worthy  of  British  seamen ; they 
saved  their  ship,  and  earned  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  their  country.  Captain  Back  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  several  of  his  officers  were  promoted. 

The  good  ship  Terror  has  also  survived  all  her 
troubles.  She  has  made  a three  or  four  years’  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ice  of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  and  is  now 
with  Sir  John  Franklin  once  more  in  the  Polar  Seas. 


ERICK’S  GRAVE. 


A Tale  of  Heroism. 


“ Hereby/’  says  S.  John,  “perceive  we  the  love  of 
God,  because  he  laid  down  His  life  for  us ; and  we 
ought  also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.’’ 
That  is,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  lay  them  down ; we 
ought  to  deny  ourselves  what  we  should  like  to  have, 
yes,  and  what  we  really  need,  for  the  sake  of  others ; 
and  in  doing  this,  all  of  us,  even  the  youngest,  will  show 
forth  a true  Triumph  of  the  Cross.  And  there  have 
not  been  wanting  those,  in  whom  the  Grace  of  God  has 
been  so  marvellously  shown,  that  they  have  literally  ful- 
filled S.  John’s  exhortation,  and  proved  by  experience 
the  truth  of  what  S.  Paul  teaches,  that  “Peradventure 
for  a good  man,  some  would  even  dare  to  die.” 

It  was  on  a stormy  evening,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, that  a Russian  nobleman,  called  Baron  Jaroslav,  his 
wife,  their  little  daughter  Helena,  and  their  faithful  ser- 
vant Erick,  in  a heavy  travelling  chaiiot-and-four,  driven 
by  two  postilions,  drew  up  at  the  only  inn  of  the  little 
town  of  Kobrin,  on  the  borders  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
They  were  returning  from  their  travels  in  Europe  ; and 
as  the  Baron  had  already  overstayed  the.  time  he  had  in- 
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tended  to  be  absent  from  home,  and  the  weather  every- 
day grew  worse  and  worse,  he  was  anxious  to  press  for- 
ward with  all  the  speed  possible.  The  fur  caps  of  the 
postilions,  the  long  manes  and  tails  of  their  horses,  and 
even  the  rough  leather  portmanteaus  which  were  strap- 
ped on  to  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  were  while  and  crisp 
with  frost : clouds  of  steam  rose  from  the  weary  beasts 
as  they  were  unharnessed,  and  made  halos  round  the 
lantern  which  the  hostler  held  in  his  hand : and  the  land- 
lord, coming  up  to  the  door  of  the  chariot,  observed,  that 
of  course  his  honour  would  not  think  of  proceeding 
further. 

“ Not  if  I were  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  inclina- 
tions,” said  the  Baron ; “ but  as  it  is,  I am  pressed  for 
time, -and  we  must, get  on  another  stage  to-night.”  - 

“It  is  a long  one.  Sir,”  said  the  landlord;  ‘-‘thirty* 
versts  at  the  very  least ; and  you  have  the  forest  of  Ros- 
tov to  pass.  There  the  road  isvbad,  and,  I dare  say,  the 
snow  is  deep  ; and  the  wolves,  these  long  nights,  are 
getting  hungry.”  i 

“ Oh,  I am  not  afraid  of  wolves,”  cried  the  Baron : 
“ they  would  not  dare  to  attack  a carriage  so  early  in  the 
year  as  this  is.  Let  us  have  four  good  horses,  landlord, 
and  we  may^be  in  by  nine  ; for  it  is  not  now  more  than 
half-past  six.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  a wilful  man  must  have  his  own  way  : I 
only  hope  that  you  may  not  repent  your  determination. 

• Horses  on  directly,  Nicholas.  But  may  be  your.honour, . 
and  your  honour’s  lady,  will  take  something  hot,  for  you> 
W'ill  need  it  before  you  get  to  Bolisbv.” 
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So  a cup  of  spiced  wine  was  brought  for  the  travellers  ; 
and  Erick  had  a double  portion.  He  sat,  wrapped  up 
in  a huge  fur  cloak,  on  a low  kind  of  box  in  front ; for 
the  Baron’s  carriage,  though  old-fashioned,  had  been  built 
in  England.  In  a few  moments  the  fresh  horses  were 
harnessed;  the  postilions  cracked  their  whips,  and 
amidst  the  thanks  and  good-nights  of  the  landlord,  the 
carriage  rolled  on. 

“ It  is  bitterly  cold,”  said  the  Baroness,  as  she  pulled 
her  cloak  more  completely  round  her,  and  took  the  little 
Helena  on  her  lap ; “ it  is  bitterly  cold,  and  a fearful 
night  to  travel  in.” 

“ If  the  moon  can  but  break  through  the  clouds,  as  she 
is  trying  to  do,  we  shall  have  a pleasant  ride  yet,”  re- 
plied her  husband.  “ What,  Catherine,  a Russian,  and 
afraid  of  a little  snow  ?” 

“ Well  I am  glad  that  we  came  on,  too,”  said  his  wife : 
“ it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  every  mile  is  bringing  us 
nearer  to  home,  and  my  own  dear  little  Nicholas  and 
Frederica.” 

They  were  now  passing  over  a wide  moor ; the  wind 
whistled  mournfully  round  the  carriage,  driving  and 
chasing  the  snow  before  it,  for  it  was  snowing  heavily  : 
the  flare  of  the  lamps  cast  a kind  of  ghastly  haze  on  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  carriage,  and  seemed  to 
make  the  dark  distance  still  darker. 

“ Oh  Mamma,”  cried  Helena,  “ let  me  come  closer  to 
you ; it  makes  me  quite  afraid  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow.” 

“ Why,  what  should  you  be  afraid  of,  my  love  ?” 
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“ One  is  always  afraid  in  the  dark,  you  know,  Mam- 
ma ; and  then  just  listen  to  the  wind,  how  it  howls.” 

“ My  dear  child,  there  is  One  to  whom  the  darkness 
is  no  darkness,  and  who  maketh  the  winds  His  minis- 
ters. We  are  as  safe  in' His  protection  here,  as  if  we 
were  in  our  own  dear  home,  with  a warm  roof  over  our 
head,  and  a bright  fire  roaring  up  the  chimney.  See  ! 
the  >moon  is  coming  out ; we  shall  not  have  to  journey 
in  the  dark.” 

Thus,  amidst  occasional  questions  and  answers,  the 
carriage  rolled  on'for  some  miles.  The  clouds  passed 
oflf ; the  moon  was , walking  in  brightness  ; the  wheels 
rolled  noiselessly  along  over  the  snow;  and  far  as 
eye  could  see,  was  one  glistering  sea  of  white.  And 
now  the  moor  was  • almost  passed ; straggling  trees,  the 
vanguard  of  the  great  forest  of  Rostov,  began  to  apjiear 
' on  both  sides  ; they  became  thicker  and  thicker  ; and 
the  earth'  swelled  up'  into  banks,  and  sank  into  valleys, 
where  there  were. primroses  in  the  early  spring,  and 
daisies  and  cowslips  as  summer  came  on.  But  even  the 
hollows  could  scarcely  be  traced,  for  the  snow  had 
drifted' much : right  and  left,  thousands  of  pines,  which 
would  make  a twilight. even  in  the  summer  noon,  were 
now  almost  shrouded  in  darkness,  except  where  an  oc- 
casional gap  or  crevice  in  the- branches  made  the  white 
ground  yellow  with  moon-gold.  Here  and  there  a larch 
spread  out  its  white,  feathery,  arms  ; and  occasionally  a 
leafless  oak  might  be  seen,  sturdy  in  its  winter  naked- 
ness, and  moaning  dismally  to  the  wind.'  * On  passed 
the  carriage,  and  still  the  pines  clustered  thicker,  and 
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(except  in  the  very  road)  the  shades  grew  deeper ; and 
there  was  that  solemn  sound,  which  is  made  by  the 
clashing  and  roaring  of  a hundred  thousand  branches. 

“ What  is  Erick  looking  at  ?”  asked  the  Baroness  : 
for  the  box  was  so  low,  that  its  occupier  might  be  seen 
from  the  front  windows  of  the  caruage.  * 

“ I cannot  tell,”  replied  her  husband  ; “ but  he  must  ' 
have  good  eyes  if  he  can  make  out  any  thing.” 

“ Hark  ! what  was  that?”  cried  his  wife,  as  a long, 
low,  melancholy  howl,  different  .from  the  wind,  and  yet 
like  it,  was  heard  for  a moment,  and  then  died  away.  . 

“It  is  .the  wolves,”  answered  the  Baron;  this  cold 
weather  makes  them  restless.”  . . 

“ There  it  is  again.  It  is  certainty  nearer.”  .*  --  , 

“ Erick,”  said  his  master,  letting  down  the  front  win- 
dow, “ tell  the  boys  to  drive  on;  we  must  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wolves.” 

“ On  with  you,  my  men,”  shouted  Erick ; and  then 
in  a lower  voice,  he  said;  “ I doubt  whether  we  can  alto- 
gether keep  out  of  their  way.  Sir.”  . ^ \ *• 

“ How  is  that?”  asked  the  Baron,  alarmed.  . > 

“ There  is  a large  pack  of  them.  Sir,  and  they  are -in 
scent  of  ns,  I fear : at  least  they  are  much  nearer  than 
when  I first  heard  them,  ten  minutes  ago.  There  they 
are  again.  They  cannot  be  half  a mile  off.” 

“ What  are  we  to  do  ?”  asked  the  Baron.  “ I know 
• you,  as  a Courland  man,  are  more  used  to  these  things 
than  I am.” . 

Why,  Sir,”  replied  the"  servant,  “ if  they  come  up 
with  us,  we  will  take  no  notice of  them,  except  they 
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attack  us  : may  be,  as  they  are  timid  creatures,  the  glare 
of  the  lamps,  and  the  sight  of  us,  will  keep  them  off, 
and  in  an  hour  we  shall  be  in.  But  I would  advise 
you;  Sir,  to  draw  the  bullets  from  your  large  pistols,  and 
load  with  swan  shot ; it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
wound  a good  many,  than  to  kill  one  or  two.” 

“ O papa,”  cried  Helena,  as  the  Baron  took  his 
pistols  from  the  top  of  the  carriage,  “ what  shall  we 
do?” 

‘‘  We  shall  do  what  we  can,  my  dear  child,  for  our- 
selves, and  God  will  do  the  rest  for  us.  There  is  no 
great  danger  in  these  wolves,  except  in  the  very  depth 

of  winter : and  if  there  were,  He  who  delivered  David 

% 

from  the  paw  of.  the  lion  and  the  paw  of  the  bear,  and 
Benaiah  from  a lion,  as  this  is,  in  time  of  snow,  and 
Daniel  from  the  seven  hungry  lions,  can  deliver  us  also.” 

“ Now,”  said  her  mother,  “ now,  my  love,  is  the  time 
to  see  whether  we  have  faith  in  God,  or  not.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  trust  in  Him  when  every  thing  seems  safe  and 
comfortable  around  us ; but  when  we  feel  our  own 
weakness,  then  is  the  time  to  believe  in  His  power.” 

“ They  are  coming,  Sir,”  said  Erick. 

The  Baron  looked ; and  about  a hundred  yards  back, 
to  the  right,  in  the  wood,  he  could  just  make  out  a grey 
mass',  moving  through  the  trees,  and  leaping  out  into  the 
carnage  track.  They  did  not  howl,  but  bayed  fearfully ; 
and  as  they  trotted  swiftly  along,  you  might  hear  the 
shuffling  and  mstling  of  the  snow  under  their  feet. 
They  moved  steadily,  and  all  together.;  but  were  evi- 
dently gaining  on  the  carriage.  The  post-boys  plied 
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both  whip  and  spur ; and  the  horses  themselves,  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  broke  out  into*  a canter,  in  spite  of  tlie 
heavy  snow." 

“ Do  you  think  there  is  danger,  my  dear  husband  V 
asked  the  Baroness. 

“I  cannot  tell,”  said  her  husband.  “They  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  attack  us  yet ; but  they  are  certainly 
savage.  It  is  for  the  horses  we  have  to  fear  first.”  . 

“ Are  they  gaining  on  us  ?” 

“ A little ; but  they  are  not  putting  out  their  speed  ; 
they  could  be  up  with  us  in  a moment,  if  they  liked.” 

Thus  the  carriage  flew  along,  for  about  five  minutes : 
Erick  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  pack,  and  the  Baron, 
thrusting  himself  out  from  the  left  hand  window,, 
watched  them  as  carefully.  . - • 

“ Are.  your  pistols  loaded.  Sir  ?”  asked  Erick.  . .. 

“All — -with  swan  shot.”  ' , > 

“ I have  two  loaded  with  ball,  and  two  with  shot ; so 
we  shall  do.”  “ • ^ 

The  pack  was  now  not  more  than  ten  yards  from  the 
carriage:  there  might  be  about  two  hundred  in  it. 
On  they  came, — ears  pricked  up, — eyes  glaring,  arid' 
bloodshot, — tails. stretched  straight  out, — ^tongues  hangi 
ing  down.  At  their  head  ran  an  old  strong,  grey  wolf, 
the  leader  of  the  pack.  They  all  came  nearer,  nearer, 
nearer  still ; at  last,  with  a ferocious  howl,  the  leader- 
sprang  on  one  of  the  wheel  horses,  and  at  t|ie  same  time 
received  a bullet  through  his  head  from  Erick,  who  was 
prepared  for  him. 

“ Now,  Sir,”  said  he,  “ if  you  will  let  me  have  a 
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piece  of  string,  we  may  be  able  to  make  something  of 
it.” 

- “ A piece  of  string  !”  cried  his  master  ! “ yes,  here 
it  is ; but  to  what  end  will  it  serve  ?” 

“ Why,  Sir,  you  see  wolves,  like  cowardly  creatures 
as  they  are,  are  always  suspecting  a trap : so  I will  just 
tie  a stick  to  this  string,  and  let  it  drag  behind  the  car- 
riage. It  will  keep  them  off,  I dare  say,  ten  minutes.” 

Erick  was  right : the  stick  was  dragged  along  at  the 
distance  of  about  ten  yards,  and  for  some  time  the  pack 
kept  behind  it,  and  were  plainly  afraid  of  it.  At  last 
they  began  to  grow  bolder,  seemed  to  have  discovered 
the  trick,-  passed  it,  and  were  again  making  up  to  the 
carriage.  , • 

“ They  will  be  upon  us  in  a moment,”  cried  Erick  : 
“ when  I cry  now.  Sir,  be  ready  to  fire  on  them  from 
one  side,'and  so  will  I from  the  other.” 

“ Very  well,” ‘replied  the  Baron.  Helena,  sat  with 
her  hand  in  her  mother’s,  looking  up  to  her  face,  and 
seeming  to  gain  comfort  from  that.  Her  mother’s  face 
-was  sad,  but  very,  calm ; she  was  evidently  praying ; 
and  thinking  more  of  her  child  than  herself,  and  yet  still, 
more  than  either  of  the  mercy  and- power  of  God. 

Now,  Sir,”  cried  Erick.  ..  , 

Master  and  servant  fired  at  the  same  moment ; there 
was  a sav^e  yell  from'  the  foremost  in-  the  pack,  and 
three  or.  four  fell.  \ ^ ' ' 

“Load  again.  Sir,”  cried  Erick;'  “if  this  lasts  you 
will  want  all  your  pistols  soon.”  - 
, After  they  had  fired  once,  or  twice/  the  wolves  were 
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no  longer  frightened  by  the  report  and  flash ; and  they 
began  to  surround  the  coach  on  all  sides. 

“ There  is  but  one  thing  left,”  said  Erick ; we  must 
cut  the  traces  of  one  of  the  leaders,  and  turn  him  off ; 
that  will  divert  them  for  a little  while.”  And  turning  to 
the  foremost  post-boy,  he  ordered  him  to  cut  the  traces 
of  his  off-horse.  The  man  obeyed ; the  terrified  animal 
started  off  to  the  right,  into  the  forest ; and  with  a loud 
yell,  the  whole  pack  rushed  after  him. 

“ Thank  God  for  that,”  cried  the  Baroness.  “ Then 
we  may  be  saved  after  all.” 

“Aye,  Madam,  if  He  pleases,”  replied  the  servant: 
“ but  this  relief  will  not  last  long,  and  they  will  soon  be 
upon  us  again.” 

“ How  far  do  you  imagine  that  we  are  from  the  post- 
house,  now  ?”  inquired  the  Baron. 

“ Some  half  hour,”  answered  Erick  ; “ but  they  will 
chase  us  up  to  the  very  doors.  I never  knew  them 
more  fierce.  Hark  ! they  have  got  him.” 

As  he  spoke  there  came  a scream,  or  rather  shriek,  as 
of  a person  in  agony,  far  from  the  right ; a shriek  so 
horrible  in  its  sound,  that  once  heard,  it  could  never  be 
forgotten.  Helena  and  her  mother  both  exclaimed, 
“ What  can  that  be  ?” 

“ It  is  the  poor  horse,”  replied  the  Baron ; “ they  are 
tearing  him  to  pieces.  A horse’s  shriek  is  the  most  hor- 
rible of  all  horrible  things.” 

“ Drive  on  my  men,  for  your  lives,”  shouted  Erick. 
“ They  will  be  back  presently.”. 

But  the  snow  became  deeper,  and  the  road  worse  ; 
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and  the  three  horses,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  ill  supplied 
the  place  of  four  fresh  ones.  On  the  right  hand  the 
wood  thinned  a little,  opening  into  a kind  of  glade,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a frozen  pond ; as  the  travel- 
lers passed  it,  the  pack  of  wolves  appeared  dashing  up 
the  valley,  baying  as  they  had  done  at  first ; only  now 
the  jaws  and  heads  of  many  were  steeped  with  blood. 

“We  must  let  another  go,”  cried  Erick,  “or  they 
will  be  too  much  for  us  ; but  we  must  take  care  what  we 
are  about.  You  and  I,  Sir,  will  fire  at  once ; and  then 
do  you,  Peter,”  he  added,  addressing  the  foremost  post- 
boy, “ cut  the  traces  of  your  horse,  jump  down,  and 
leap  up  here  by  me.” 

This  was  done,  and  the  pack  were  again  drawn  off. 
The  remaining  pair  of  horses  strained  their  utmost,  and 
all  the  travellers  intently  listened  for  any  sign  of  the  re- 
appearance of  their  enemies.  The  Baron  spoke  once  or 
twice  to  Erick,  but  received  no  answer;  he  seemed 
quite  taken  up  by  his  own  thoughts.  At  length  the  car- 
riage reached  the  top  of  a hill ; and  at  the  distance  of 
apparently  two  miles  before  it,  a clear  steady  light  was 
to  be  seen. 

“ Thank  God  ! there  is  Bolisov  !”  cried  Erick  ; 
“ now  then.  Sir,  I believe  that  you  are  safe.”  As  he 
spoke,  the  pack  again  was  heard  in  the  distance ; aed 
though  the  post-light  grew  larger  and  brighter  every  mo- 
ment, every  moment  the  wolves  gained  on  them,  and  in 
a few  minutes  surrounded  them. 

“ It  must  come  at  last,  my  dear  Master,”  said  Erick. 
“ I have  served  you  and  your  father  these  twenty  years, 
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but  I never  did  you  better  service  than  I now  intend  to 
do.  If  we  all  remain  together,  we  shall  be  all  torn  in 
pieces ; I will  get  down,  and  with  my  pistols,  I shall,  I 
trust,  be  able  to  keep  them  at  bay  a few  minutes.  You 
press  on  with  all  speed  : leave  me  here.  I know  you 
will  take  care  of  my  wife  and  child.” 

“ No,  Erick  !”  said  the  Baroness,  “ we  will  not  allow 
this.  We  will  all  be  saved,  or  all  perish  together.  I 
could  not  bear  to  escape  at  the  price  of  your  blood.” 
“ No,  indeed,  Erick,”  said  Helena.  The  Baron  looked 
at  his  wife  and  child  and  said  .no tiling. 

“Besides,  I will. try  to  climb  a tree,”  said  Erick; 
“ may  be  they  will  give  me  the  time.  But  if  I delay  a 
moment  longer,  we  shall  all  be  lost  together.” 

“ God  bless  you,  Erick,”  cried  his  master;  “ God 
bless  you,  and  He  will  bless  you.  If  you  perish,  I 
will  look  on  your  wife  as  a sister,  and  bring  up  your 
child  as  one  of  my  own.” 

“ Thank  you.  Sir,”  said  Erick,  firmly.  “ Now  God 
be  with  you  all.  Fire,  Sir,  two  pistols  at  once  !”  And 
while  the  Baron  fired,  Erick  leapt  to  the  ground.  On 
dashed  the  horses : the  pack,  terrified  for  a moment, 
stood  still  and  bayed.  Almpst  immediately,  the  travel- 
lers heard  the  report  of  a pistol ; in  about  a minute  after, 
of  two,  close  together ; but  they  heard  no  more. 

And  now  they  are  within  a hundred  yards  of  the 
strong,  lo|-built  inn ; the  pack  are  close  behind  them ; the 
post-boy  cracks  his  whip ; the  Baron  fires ; the  whole 
party  shout;  and,  as  the  carriage  dashes  up. to  the  door, 
it  opens,  and  a fresh  blaze  of  light  is  poured  into  the 
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road.  The  wolves  turn  ; and  the  Baron  and  his  family 
are  in  safety. 

Of  Erick  no  trace  was  ever  found.  His  pistols  were 
discovered  next  morning,  where  he  he^d  been  left ; three 
discharged,  one  still  loaded ; it  is  supposed  that  he  had 
not  time  to  fire  it,  before  he  was  pulled  down.  I need 
not  tell  you  how  nobly  the  Baron  fulfilled  his  promise  to 
his  wife  and  child.  ' . . > 

On  this  same  spot  now  stands  a cross,  bearing  on  one 
side  of  its  pedestal  the  name  and  story  of  Erick  ; on  the 
other,  the  legend, — 

GREATER  LOVE  HATH  NO  MAN  THAN  THIS  I 
THAT  A MAN  LAY  DOWN  HIS 
‘ ' LIFE  FOR  HIS  ^ - 

FRIENDS.  • ' • 

: ■ . 0 

And  now,'  what  are  you  to  learn  from  this  story  ? 
■\Vhat  but  this  ? If  there  hare  been  found  those  who 
were  willing, 'for  their  friends’  sake,  to  give  up  the  dear- 
est thing  they  had,  jeven  their  life,  will  you  not  be 
ashamed  at  your  selfishness  in  being  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  smallest  trifle  for  those  you  love  ? It  is  all  very 
.well  to  read  of  the  Triumphs  of  the  Cross,  but  when 
will  you  show  them  ? Not  while  you  seek  your  own 
pleasures,  not  while  you  do^  ypur  own  will,  not  while 
SELF  is  uppermost  in  every  thing  you  take  in  hand. 
This  if  you  conquer,  you  will  show  your  remembrance 
of  a greater  love  than  that  of  Erick : the  one  endured 
even  to  death,  for  benefactors  and  friends  ; the  other,  for 
offenders  and  enemies. 


PEESENCE  OF  MIND. 


^ Presence  of  mind  may  be  described  as  the  power  of 
determining  what  is  fittest  to  be  done  upon  any  sudden 
occasion,  and  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  of  car- 
rying the  design  into  immediate  execution  with  such 
success  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  it  an  action  of  calm 
deliberation.  It  is,  in  short,  the  union  of  rapid  thought 
and  self-command.  This  power  is  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals in  i^ery  different  degrees.  Minds  are  so  diversely 
constituted,  that  we  often  see  the  same  circumstances 
producing  quite  opposite  effects.  Thus  an  emergency, 
that  totally  unnerves  one  man,  is  just  sufficient  to  call 
the  powers  of  another  into  full  activity.  Whilst  the 
former  cannot  act  at  all,  but  seems  reduced  to  a state  of 
mental  paralysis,  the  latter  applies  himself  with  calm 
energy  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  escapes  the 
perils  that  appeared  inevitable,  by  an  intuitive  selection 
of  the  only  path  that  could  lead  him  out  in  safety. 
Presence  of  mind  is  more  generally  diffused  amongst 
men  than  women,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  isolated 
examples  are  told  of  females.  Most  people  have  heard 
of  the  mother,  who,  seeing  her  infant  so  near  the  edge 
of  a precipice  that  the  slightest  advance  would  hurl  the 
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little  creature  to  destruction,  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  suppress  the  scream  of  alarm  that  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out.  Simply  whispering  the  little  creature’s 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  baring  her  breast,  she  drew 
it  from  its  dangerous  position  into  the  safe  haven  of  her 
arms.  When  presence  of  mind  is  combined  with  forti- 
tude, the  compound  is  very  admirable;  and  there  are 
few  things  that  show,  in  a greater  degree,  the  power  of 
the  mind  over  the  body.  The  following  circumstances, 
which  look  place  a few  years  ago  in  an  English  county, 
are  a pointed  illustration  of  this  unusual  combination  of 
qualities : — 

“ A young  couple,  named  Aubrey,  inhabited-n  toler- 
ably large  house  in  the  village  of , in  Norfolk.  The 

house— an  old  one-^was  built  in  a garden  of  consider- 
able size,  and  hadjio  other  occupants  than  the  gentleman 
and  lady  just  m^noned,  their  infant,  rather  more  than  a 
year  old,  and  a single  female  domestic,  who  had  not  been 
very  long  in  their  service.  Every  evening  at  nine 
o’clock  a silence  the  most  complete  reigned  throughout 
the  village  ; at  ten  the  lights  in  the  different  houses  be- 
gan to  be  extinguished,  and  in  a short  time  no  ray  dis- 
turbed the  blank  darkness.  It  must  have  been  a very 
exti-aordinary  circumstance  if  any  steps  were  afterwards 
heard  in  the  street.  Judge,  then,  of  the  utter  solitude 
of  a house  screened  by  elms  and  sycamores,  and 
standing  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  public 
way.  One  evening  in  the  month  of  November,  Mrs. 
Aubrey  was  in  the  house,  awaiting  the  return  of  her 
husband,  whom  some  affair  of  business  had  called  away 
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in  the  morning,  to  a town  about  six  miles  distant.  He 
expected  to  receive  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  his  wife  had  prevailed  upon  him 
to  take  a pair  of  pistols,  as  he  anticipated  being  detained 
until  after  nightfall.  About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
Mrs.  Aubrey  went  up  stairs,  ?iccompanied  by  the  ser- 
vant, for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  child, to  bed.  The 
room'  was  on  the  first  floor,  a large  apartment  looking 
into  the  garden.  The  wainscot  darkened  by  time,  the 
heavy  furniture,  some  family  portraits  with  sedate  coun- 
tenances and  in  ancient  costumes,  gave  the  room  a some- 
what gloomy  appearance.  Opposite  to  the  chimney 
there  was  a deep  recess,  in  which  stood  the  bed ; and 
near  this  was  placed  the  child’s  cradle.  The  curtains 
were  drawm,  but  one  corner  had  caught  by  accident  on 
some  piece  of  furniture,  and  a post^  the  bed  was  ex- 
posed ; a fine  massive  piece  of  carving,  on  which  some 
cabinet-maker  of  yore  had  expended  no  slight  amount  of 
skill  and  patience. 

“ The  night  was  dark  and  melancholy,  quite  in  char- 
acter with  the  time  of  year.  Gusts  of  wind  rattled  on 
the  windows,  dashing  the  rain  violently  against  the  glass. 
The  trees  in  the  garden,  bending  under  the  sudden  cur- 
rents- of  air,  occasionally  struck  the  house-side — a 
gloomy  and  monotonous  concert  this — and  no  human 
voice  mingled  in  it  to  promise  assistance  in  case  of  need. 
Mrs.  Aubrey  seated  herself  on  a low  chair  at  a corner  of 
the  hearth.  The  'light  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  a lamp 
placed  on  the  chimney-piece,  striking  some  objects  in' 
full,  and  leaving  others  in  darkness,  made  all  kinds  of 
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strange  effects  by  their  opposition  or  combination.  The 
child,  which  fully  occupied  her  attention,  sat  on  her 
knee,  whilst  the  servant  executed  some  commands  of  her 
mistress  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Being  about  to 
complete  the  child’s  readiness  for  its  couch,  the  mother 
turned  towards  the  cradle  to  see  that  it  was  prepared,  and 
just  at  the  moment,  a bright  flame  shooting  out,  threw  a 
strong  light  upon  the  recess.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  her 
astonishment,  and  the  start  she  gave,  when,  under  the 
bed,  and  at  the  place  where  the  curtain  had  been  lifted 
up,  she  perceived,  as  plain  as  ever  she  saw  any  thing 
in  her  life,  a pair  of  thick  clouted  boots,  in  such  a posi- 
tion that  it  was  evident  they  contained  feet.  In  an  in- 
stant a world  of  thoughts  rushed  through  her  brain,  and 
the  utter  helplessness  of  her  situation  flashed  upon  her. 
It  did  not  admit  of  a doubt  that  a man  was  there  with 
some  evil  intention,  either  to  rob  or  murder.  Her  hus- 
band would  probably  not  reach  home  before  eight,  and  it 
was  then  scarcely  half-past  six.  Mrs.  Aubrey,  how- 
ever, possessed  sufficient  command  over  herself  not  to  do 
what  a thousand  other  women  would  have  done,  namely, 
fall  to  shrieking.  To  all  appearance,  the  man  had  reck- 
oned upon  staying  where  he  was  for  a considerable  time ; 
perhaps  he  had  intended  to  remain  until  midnight,  and 
then  carry  off  the  money  that  Mr.  Aubrey  was  to  re- 
ceive ; but,  if  obliged  to  come  out  of  his  lurking  place 
now,  he  might  revenge  himself  upon  the  two  defenceless 
women,  and  stop  all  information  of  theirs  by  putting 
them  to  death.  Then,  who  could  tell  ? perhaps  the  ser- 
vant herself  might  be  in  league  with  the  fellow.  Indeed, 
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there  had  been  of  late  certain  grounds  of  suspicion,  as 
regards  the  girl,  which  Mrs.  Aubrey  had  disregarded, 
but  they  now  forced  themselves  on  her  mind.  All  these 
reflections  occurred  to  her  in  much  less  time  than  I have' 
taken  to  put  them  down. 

“ She  came  to  a determination  at  once.  She  first  - 
thought  of  some  pretext  to  get  the  servant  out  of  the 
room : — ‘ Mary,’  she  said,  with  as  steady  a voice  as  she 
could  assume,  ‘ you  Know  what  your  master  will  like 
for  supper;!  wish  you  would  go  and  make  it  ready. 

He  will  be  pleased,  I am  sure,  that  we  have  thought  of 
it.’ — ‘ Will  you  not  need  me  here,  as  usual,  ma’am  ?’ 
inquired  the  girl.  ‘ No  ;■  I can  do  all  myself,  thank  i 

you  ; go  and  cook  as  nice  a supper  as  you  can  ; for  I ' 
am  sure  my  husband 'ought  to  have  something  nice  after 
a long  ride,  and  in  such  w'eather.’  After  sorne  delay, 
which  doubled  her  mistress’s  anxiety,  although  she  en- 
deavoured to  repress  it,  the  servant  quitted  the  room. 

The  sounds  of  her  footsteps  died  away  on  the  stairs,  and 
then  Mrs.  Aubrey  truly  felt  herself  alone,~yet  the  two 
feet  remained  there,  in  their  shadowy  concealment, 
without  stirring.  She  kept  near  the  fire,  holding  the  in- 
fant on  her  lap,  no\v  and  then  speaking  to  it,  but  only 
mechanically,  for  she  could  not  remove  her  eyes  from  that  * 
horrible  sight.  .The  poor  child  cried  to  be  at  rest,  but 
the  cradle  was  near,  the  bed,  and  under  the  bed  were 
those  frightful  feet, — it  was  impossible  to  go  near  them. 

She  made  a violent  effort,  however — ‘ Come,  then,  dar-^ 
ling.!’  she  murmured  ; and,  lifting  the  child  in  her  arms, 
and  supporting  herself  on  her  trembling  limbs,  she  went 
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towards  the  cradle.  She  is  now  ^beside  the  feet ! — she 
places  the  baby  in  its  little  nest ; concealing,  as  well-  as 
she. can,  the  tremors  of- her  voice,  she  rocks- the  cradle  in 
time  to  the  song  she  usually  sings.  All  the  time ’ she 
sang,  she  kept  fancying  a dagger  was-  lifted  up.  to  strike 
licr,  and  there’ was  no  one  to  succour  her.  ..AVell,  baby 
fell  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Aubrey  returned  to  her  seat  near 
the  fire;  She  durst  not  quit  .the  room,  for  that  might 
'excite. the  suspicion  of  the  inan,.and  the  servant,  who 
was  probably  Ids  accomplice ; besides,  she  -wished  to 
remain  hear  her  infant.  ' It  was.  how  no  more  than 
s’even<-^an.  hour — ^still  a full  lioiir  before'  her  husband 
woidd  reach  home  ! . Her  eyes  are  chained,  by  a. species 
of  .fascination,  to  the.  two  feet she.  cannot  direct  them 
•to  any  other  object.  -A  profound  silence  reigns  in  the 
room  ; -baby  sleeps  peacefully  its  - mother-  sits  motion- 
less— a statue.;  her  hands  erossed  on.  her -lap,  her  lips 
half  open,  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  breast  has  a fearful 
tightness  across  if.’’ • ' 

. “Now  and.  then 'there  “was  a noise  vv'ithout  in  the 
garden; ..  and  MrS.  Aubrey’s  heart  leaped  within  her, 
for  she  imagined  it  announced  her 'husband’s  an-ival  and 
her  own  delive’rance.  But  no,  not  ye.t she  was  deceived ; 
it  was' merely  the  sound  of  the  wind;  or  the  rain,  on  the 
trees.  She- might  be  the  only  being  in  the  world,  so 
. deep  and  mournful  • was  the  silence.  Every,  minute 
seemed  an  age.’  - Look  ! look!  the -feet  stir.  • Is  the 
man  coming  out'pf*his  concealment  ? No,  it  Was  nothing 
but  a 'slight  movement,  perhaps  involuntarily  made  to 
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^ease  an  unpleasant  position.  Again  the  two  feet  are 
quiet. 

“ The  clock  is  audible  once  more,  but  it  is  only  to 
chime  the  half-hour.  Half-past  seven ; no  more  than 
half-past  seven!  Oh,  how  full  of  anguish  was  every 
minute ! Repeatedly  she  addressed  prayers  on  High  for 
a period  to  this  hideous  suspense.  Upon  the  chimney- 
piece  there  was  a book  of  religious  meditation ; she 
reached  it,  and  tried" to  read.  In  vain! — her  eyes  wan- 
dered off  the  page  continually  to  see  if  the  clouted  boots 
were  still  under  the  bed.  Then  a new  source  of  anxiety 
shot  through  her  head-^What,  if  her  husband  does  not 
come  after  all ! The  weather  was  bad,  and  his  parents, 
who  lived  in  the  town  whither  he  had  gone,  might  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  remain  with  them  over  night.  She 
would  not  be  astonished  if  he  complied,  especially  as  he 
had  a good  deal  of  money  about  his  person.  Heavens  ! 
What,  if  he  come  not  at  all ! 

“ Eight  o’clock  has  struck,  and  there  is  no  arrival. 
The  possibility  her  active  brain  suggested  becomes  every 
moment  more  and  more,  probable.  For  two  hours  did . 
this  agonized  female  bear  up  against  her  thoughts,  but 
at  length  it  became  hopeless  to  hope.  - Hark  ! Is  that  a 
noise  ? She  has  been  deceived  so  often  before,  she  is 
afraid  to  believe  her  senses,'  and  yet,  this  time,  there  is 
no  deception.  The  entrance-door  opens,  is  closed ; steps 
come  along  the  lobby,  and  mount  the  stairs ; the  room 
door  turns  on  its  hinges.  Yes,  ’tis  he  !r — it  is  her  hus- 
band ! But  if  it  had  been  a stranger,  he  would  have 
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Seemed  a messenger  from  heaven.  Well,  in  he  walked, 
a fine  athletic  figure.  Down  go  the  pistols  upon  the 
table ; off  comes  the  cloak,  thoroughly  soaked,  I can 
'tell  you  ; — a happy  man  was  he  to  see  all  he  loved  dear- 
est in  the  world.  He  stretched  his  hands  to  his  wife, 
who  grasped  them  convulsively ; but,  exercising  her 
wonderful  self-command  once  more,  she  stifled  her  emo- 
tion, and,  without  uttering  a word,  she  placed  a finger  on 
her  lips,  and  pointed  with  the  other  hand  to  the  two  feet. 
If  Mr.-  Aubrey  had  doubted  for  a moment  what  to  do, 
he  had  not  deserved  to  be  the  husband  of  such  a woman. 
By  a sign,  he  made  her  comprehend  his  meaning,  and 
then  said,  ‘Just  wait  one  moment,  my  dear  wife;  I 
have  left  my  portfolio  down-stairs,  I will  step  for  it.’ 
He  was  not  two  minutes  absent ; he  came  back  with  a 
pistol,  the  charge  of  which  he  had  examined.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  the  bed,  and  then  seized  one  of  the  feet 
with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  held  the  pistol, 
ready  to  fire  in  case  of  need. 

“ ‘ If  you  resist,’  cried  he  with  a voice  of  thunder, 
^ you  are  a dead  man !’  ” 

“ The  person  to  whom  the  feet  belonged  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  put  this  contingency  to  the  test.  He  was 
dragged  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  crouching  under 
the  pistol  that  was  pointed  at  his  head.  He  was  then 
searched,  and  a poniard,  carefully  concealed,  was  found 
upon  him.  He  was  a thorough  scoundrel  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  he  confessed  to  have  been  in  league  with  the 
female  servant,  who  had  told  him  he  might  expect  a rich 
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vbooty  that  night.  All  this  time  the  infant  was  never 
quite  awakened. 

“ Both  the  criminals  were  handed  over  to  justice  ; 
both  were  convicted  upon  trial,  and  punished.  Notwith-* 
standing  Mrs.  Aubrey’s  temporary  courage,  she  was  at^ 
tacked  the  same  evening  with  a violent  nervous  disorder, 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  it  quite  left  her.” 


THE  PLAGUE  AT  EYAM. 

A 'J’al-e  of  the  Great  Plague,  A.  D.  1665. 

It  was  a lovely  evening  in  the  July  of  1665 ; that 
fearful  year,  in  which  London  was  visited  by  the  Great 
Plague.  But  the  scene  of  our  story  takes  us  far  away 
from  London,  and  into  one  of  the  wild  little  villages  that 
lie  among  the  Derbyshire  hills.  A group  of  labourers 
were  seated  on  a bench  outside  the  door  of  the  only  inn 
at  Eyam ; and,  in  so  sad  a time,  it  was  not  likely  that 
their  conversation  should  be  anything  but  melancholy. 

“ Heard  ye  ever  the  like  of  these  news  from  London, 
my  Masters  ?”  asked  old  John  Crawley,  the  host.  “ I 
remember,  in  my  time,  two  or  three  plagues ; but  never 
one  that  made  half  the  havock  of  this.” 

“They  say,”  said  Master  Wall,  “that  grass  grows 
in  the  very  streets  of  the  cit)r.  Every  night,  towards 
twelve  o’clock,  a cart  goes  about  with  a lantern  and  a 
bellman ; and  as  he  ring&  the  great  bell,  he  cries  out, 
‘ Bring  out  your  dead  ! Bring  out  your  dead !’  Then 
the  corpses  are  thrown  into  ttie  cart,  and  when  it  is  full, 
away  it  rumbles  to  the  great  pit-hole : for  the  church- 
yards of  London  are  not  large  enough,  and  if  they  were, 
there  is  no  time  to  make  separate  graves  for  each  dead 
man.” 
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^ “ Aye,”  cried  Master  Crawley,  “and  they  say  it  is  R 

fearful  thing  to  see  on  so  many  doors  the  red  Cross,  and 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! underneath  it.  And  as  to 
the  stories  they  tell  of  the  horrid  sights  that  arc  to  be 
seen,  it  is  enough  to  make  one’s  blood  ruircold.” 

“ You  may  be  going  by  a plague-house,”  continued 
the  Sexton,  “ and  all  on  a sudden  one  of  the  window's 
shall  be  thrown  open,  and  you  shall  hear  most  lament- 
able screams  issuing  therefrom : or  a plague-stricken 
man,  with  only  a sheet  throw'ii  over  him,  shall  pass  by 
you  like  a ghost  in  the  street,  and  run  down  to  the  river, 
poor  wretclf,  to  slake  his  burning  thirst.” 

“There’s  an  end  of  your  trade,  Master  Sexton,”  said 
John  Cox,  a stout-hearted  yeoman : “ for  'there  is  no 
service  read,  as  I hear,  and  no  bells  tolled.” 

“ Bells  tolled  ! Why,  if  all  the  bells  were  kept  toll- 
ing together,  there  would  hardly  be  a stroke  for  each 
dying  man.  They  say  that  in  one  night  .there  died  a 
thousand  people,  and  a hundred  thousand  were  taken 
sick,”  said  the  landlord. 

“At  all  events,”  remarked  the  Sexton, the  London 
parsons,  God  bless  them,  have  put  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  gone  among  the  sick  and  dying,  and  done  all 
for  them  that  man  can  do.”  . 

“So  I hear,”  said  Cox,  “and  I’ll  warrant  you  that  if 
our  parson  had  been  there,  he  would  .have  done  as  w'cll 
as  the  best  of  them.” 

'.“That  he  would,”  said  Master  Crawdcy,  “and  Mis- 
tress- Mompesson  would  have  been  not  a whit  behind 
him.  But  here  comes  Dick  Price,  looking  as  if  he  were 
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pursued  by  a serpent.  What,  ho  ! Master  Price,  what 
now  ?” 

“ News,  Master  Crawley ! Why,  we  are  all  dead 
men,  or  very  near  it.  Here’s  the  spotted  fever  broken 
out  at  Giles  Thomson’s,  the  tailor’s.” 

“ Now  God  preserve  us  all !”  cried  more  than  one 
voice.  “ But  how  know  you  ?” 

“ I was  coming  by  his  house,*— and  there  was  our 
Parson,  and  the  Churchwarden,  and  one  or  two  more  at 
the  door  : and  I heard  Master  Mompesson  say,  ‘ Good 
people,’  quoth  he,  for  .there  wero  several  looking  on, 
‘you  had  better  go  home  and  keep  quiet:’  and  then 
Master  Churchwarden  called  for  red  chalk,  to  make  the 
Cross.  ‘Oh  dear  ! oh  dear  ! It’s  all  over  with  us — 
we  may  be  all  struck  already — what  shall  we  do? 
Where  shall  we  go  V And  the  poor  man  wrung  his 
hands  like  one  distracted.” 

“I  tell  you  what,  Price,”  said  the  landlord,  “if  you 
take  on  in  such  a way  you  will  be  carried  to  your  grave 
in  no  time.  Those  who  fear  the  thing  most  are  sure  to 
have  it  first.” 

“ If  it’s  only  the  spotted  fever,”  began  Cox. 

“ Only  the  spotted  fever !”  said  the  Sexton.  “ Why, 
the  plague  and  it  are  all  one : or  at  least  it  needs  a good 
physician  to  tell  the  difference.  If  that’s  all  your  com- 
fort, we  have  little  indeed.  Well,  my  masters,  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you’ll  all  go  quietly  home  ; I shall  step 
up  to  Master  Mompesson,  and  if  he  can  hit  on  anything 
for  us,  I’ll  send  round,  and  let  you  know.”  - 
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“ That  will  be  the  wisest  way,”  said  the  landlord. 
“ So  I shall  shut  up  house  to-night ; and  good  e’en  to 
all  of  you.” 

It  was  much  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Mompesson 
was  returning  to  the  parsonage  from  the  cottage  of  death. 

It  was  a calm,  peaceful  sight  that  met  his  eyes  : how 
different  from  that  which  he  had  left ! The  low  oak  room ; 
the  old-fashioned  bow  window,  with  its  open  lattices ; 
the  sweet  smell  of  roses  and  honeysuckles  from  the  par- 
sonage garden  ; the  round  table  near  the  window  where 
his  wife  sat  at  work ; the  cradle,  wherein  a baby  of  six 
weeks  old  was  lying  in  the  calm  sleep  of  an  infant.  And 
as  he  entered  the  room,  a little  girl  of  some  three  years 
of  age  ran  towards  him,  and  held  out  her  little  arms  to 
be  taken  up. 

“ Send  Mary  away,  Catharine,”  he  said ; “ I want  to 
speak  to  you  alone.” 

So  little  Mary  was  sent  away : and  then  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson, walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  great  agitation, 
proceeded, — 

“ You  know  that  I was  sent  for,  two  hours  agone,  to 
Giles  Thomson’s,  the  tailor.  They  told  me  he  had  a 
bad  fever  on  him ; and,  sweetheart,  you  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  It  is  a clear  case  of  the  plague.” 

“ The  plague  !”  said  his  wife,  turning  pale.  “ How 
should  it  have  been  brought  here  ?” 

“ In  a box  of  goods,  which  he  received  from  London 
two  days  ago.  But  here  it  is,  without  any  doubt; 
and,  assuredly,  it  will  go  through  the  parish.  Now,  I 
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iiave  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course  we  must  take. 
You  and  the  children  must  be  sOnt  away,  in  the  first 
place ” 

“Oh,  not  I,  not  I,”  cried  Catharine  Mompesson, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  husband.  “ Let  me  stay  : 
you  have  no  right  to  put  me  from  you  : God  made  us  one, 
and  the  plague  cannot  divorce  us ; you  took  me  for  sick- 
ness as  well  as  for  health,  and  this  is  sickness  indeed.” 

“ But  our  children,  C^itharinef  ’ said  Mr.  Mompesson. 
“ Supposing  it  pleases  God  to  take  both  of  us,  what  is 
to  become  of  them  ?” 

“Then  He -will  take  care  of  them,  as  He  has  pro- 
mised. Let  us  send  them  away,  at  once ; He  will  raise 
them  up  friends  if  they  need  them.” 

“Well,  Catharine,  it  shall  be  as  you  like.  But  what 
you  decide  now  ypu  must  remain  by.  I shall  write  to 
the  Earl,  telling  him  that  if  he  will  engage  to  supply  the 
village  with  such  provisions  as  we  cannot  ourselves  pro- 
cure, I will  engage  that  none  of  my  parishioners  shall 
stir  beyond  Eyam.” 

“ But  how  are  the  provisions  to  be  supplied  ?” 

“ That  win  be  easy.  On  such  a day,  at  such  a place, 
w^e  shall  expect  to  find  a sack  of  flour : on  such  a day, 
a side  of  beef : on  such  a day,  a cask  of  ale.  Then,  for 
our  parts,  I will  dig  a little  basin  in  the  bed  of  one  of 
our  mountain  streams,  and  there  we  can  lay  the  money 
in  exchange,  and  the  flowing  water  w^l  purge  it  of  its 
infection.  Thus,  by  God’s  grace,  we  shall  confine  the 
disease  to  this  one  valley,  and  prevent  its  spread  in  the 
country.” 
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That  night  the  two  children  were  sent  off  to  Derby  ; 
and  when  it  was  dark,  the  Passing-bell  was  heard.  None 
in  the  village  but  knew  that  the  plague-struck  man  was 
departing;  and  I believe  there  were  few  who  did  not 
accompany  his  spirit  with  their  intercessions  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God.  Towards  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson,  finding  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  went  down 
to  the  church,  and  taking  the  sexton  along  with  him, 
caused  him  to  ring  the  bell.  Most  of  the  parishioners, 
rightly  judging  that  it  was  to  call  them  together  on  some 
important  business,  flocked  thither,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  harvest  moon,  Mr.  Mompessoii  spoke  to  them  on 
the  village  green. 

He  told  them  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  take  to  Him- 
self one  of  their  neighbours  by  the  dreadful  disease  of 
which  they  had  all  heard  so  much ; that  they  could  not 
expect  His  hand  would  stop  here  : that  probably  several 
more  would  be  called,  ere  long,  into  the  unseen  world  ; 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  confine  the  fever,  if  possible,  to 
the  village,  and  not  by  flying  from  it,  to  spread  it  in  the 
country  round : he  explained  the  system  he  wished  to 
adopt ; he  gave  them  his  reasons  for  believing  the  plague 
to  be  contagious, — a question  much  disputed  then,  and 
not  settled  yet, — and  he  asked  them  whether  they  would 
agree  in  promising  not  to  leave  Eyam,  let  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst.” 

There  was  at  first  a little  hesitation ; but  soon  the  - 
better  feelings  of  the  people  prevailed.  They  deter- 
mined to  die  together  rather  than  carry  death  among 
their  neighbours  ; and  they  kept  their  determination. 
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Then  Mr.  Mompesson  made  choice  of  a swift  and 
trusty  messenger,  and  sent  him  with  a letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  in  which  the  arrangements  he  had  men- 
tioned were  clearly  stated. 

“ There'  is  yet  one  thing  more,’’  said,Mr.  Mompes- 
son) “ diat  I wish  to  say.  Now  to  leave  off  God’s  ser- 
vice,'When  we  are  in  danger,  w'ould  be  madness  indeed : 
•and  yet,  as  He  requires  us  to  use  means,  we  are  not 
wantonly  to  expose  ourselves  to  risk.  I do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  meet  in  the  church ; it  would  be  the 
surest  way,  and  more  especially  this  sultry  hot  weather, 
of  spreading  infection.  I will  choose  some  spot,  with 
my  churchwarden,  where  I think  we  may  meet,  and 
will  give  notice  where  it  is.  Now  good  night ; and  God 
grant  I may  prove  a false  prophet,  and  that  the  sickness 
may  not  spread.”  •'  ' . - 

At  four  o’clock  next  morning,  Mr.  Mompesson  was 
aroused  by  a knocking  at  his  door ; and,  on  looking  out 
into  all  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  a summer  morning, 
saw  Master  Wall,  the  sexton. 

“ Two  more  are  down  with  it.  Sir,”  he  said ; “ Dick 
Price,  up  by  the  new  farm,  and  old  widow.  Hall,  at  the 
other  end  .of  the  street.”  • - 

“I  will  come  to  you  at  once,”  said  the  Priest.  “But 
to  which  shall  I go. first.” 

“ Dick  Price,  Sir,  if  I might  be  so  bold  as  to  advise. 
He  was  almost  out  of  his  senses  with  fear  when  he 
told  us  the  news  last  night,  ahd  I do  think  that  the 
being  so  timorous  helps  on,  as  a man  may  say,  the 
sickness.” 
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“ No  doubt  it  does,  Master  Sexton : trust  in  God  is 
the  best  medicine  to  keep  it  off,  as  well  as  to  cure  it.”  . 

Before  evening  poor  Dick  Price  was  dead,  and  the 
widow’s  case  was  desperate.  But  besides  this,  ‘four 
others  had  been  taken  ill.  . Letters,  came  from  the  Earl, 
highly  praising  both  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  his  parish- 
ioners, for  their  courage  and  love  to  others;  and  agreeing 
with  all  his  arrangements;  And  thus  Eyatn  became 
like  a besieged  city ; none  went  out,  and  none  came  in.  . 

And  now  the  plague  ran  on  fearfully : but  ^dilferent 
persons  were  attacked  in  dilTerent  ways.  .Great  wea- 
riness,— ^headache — shivering, — burning,  thirst — thus  it , 
always  came  on : but  after  the  first  stage,  when  the  fever 
was  at  its  height,  the  symptoms  were  not  the  same.  " In 
some  the  agony  of  the  plague  was  so  great  that  they 
could  hardly  be  confined  to  their  bed,  but  tore  every 
thing  around  them  like  wild  beasts  would : others  lay 
quietly  moaning,  or  talking  unconnectedly  in  a low  voice, 
and  pulling  and  picking  the  bedclothes  by  which  ^hey. 
were  covered, — an  almost  certain  sign,  as  it  is  in  all 
fevers,  of  death. 

There  came  a plague-doctor,  as  he  called  himself,  into 
the  place,  and  brought  with  him  what  he  called  the  in- 
fallible plague-water.  Whoever  took  a sufficiently  large 
quantity  of  this,  he  said,  would  certainly  escape  the  sick- 
ness ; and  if  any  who  had  used  his  medicine  had  ever 
been  attacked,  it  was  for  want  of  not  taking  enough. 
Such  men  there  were,,  who  for  the  sake  of  a little  gain, 
exposed  themselves  to  infection,  and  endeavoured  to  cheat 
others  into  buying  their  medicines.  Mr.  Mompesson 
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warned  his  people  against  any  dealings  with  such  a 
person : he  threatened  to  have  the  man  taken  up  as  a 
rogue  and  a vagabond.  One  morning  in  August,  in  spile 
of  his  infallible  water, .the  wretched  man  was  found  dead 
on  a common  near  Eyam. 

There  were  others  who  wore  charms,  as  they  named 
them : pieces  of  paper,  or  wood,  around  their  hecks, 
believing  themselves  safe  By.  so  doing.  One  of  the  com- 
monest was  this  : — . , ^ 

^Abracadabra' 

- ^ ' ■ ' ■ . . ' a b r a C a d a b r 

abracad  a_b 
a b r a c a da  ^ ' 

• ' abracad  ' 

' ’X  . - - 

' / . , a b r a c a • ^ 

* . ; . • a b r a c , , 

. ’V  ' . a b r a 

, a b r • ■ ’ . 

• ■ ' a b 

‘ ' a ^ ■ 

You  see  hi  what  foolish  things  those  can  trust,  who  will 
not  trust  in  God  ! . 

The  place  chosen  .by  Mr.^Mompesson  for  a church, 
was  on  a hill  near  Eyam.  ' There  was  a smooth  piece 
of  turf  to  the  north,  so  thaf  the  heat^of  the  August  sun 
was  hot  felt.  At  the  side  of  this  rose  a steep  bank,  from 
whence  a rock  jutted  out  j and  that  rock,  no  unfit  em- 
blem of  the  True  Rock,;— served  him  as  a place  whereon 
to  rest,  when  he  led  the  people,  in  prayer.  By  its  side 

B . 
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he  stood  when  he  preached  ; and  scattered  as  widely  as 
they  might  from  each  other,  the  congregation  -knelt,  or 
stood  below. 

Hitherto  both  Mr.  Mompesson  and  his  wife,  though 
passing  their  days  and  nights  beside  the  beds  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  had  marvellously  escaped.  None  who  had 
been  seized  had  yet  recovered ; and  now  the  time  was 
come  when  one  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  other  left. 

I am  telling  you  a true  story,  and  not  making  up  a 
tale  to  amuse  you  ; and  therefore  I can  only  write  what- 
I have^  myself  read.  * How  Mrs.  Mompesson  was  "taken 
ill, — what  she  suffered, — how  long  she  struggled  with 
death, — how  she  comforted  her  husband, — in  what, 
manner  she  departed,  I know  not.  But  this  I know,, 
“Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  the  Lord,  when  He 
comeih,  shall  find  so  watching.”  She  was  buried,  like 
the  rest,  not  in  the  church-yard,  but  on  the  hill-side ; for 
it  was  thought  that  infection  might  arise  from  the  bodies 
of  those  that  had  died  of  the  plague,  even  after  they  had 
been  committed  to‘ the  earth.  And  it  was  rightly  so 
thought:  for  many, -many  years  after,  and  not  so  long 
ago,  some  men  were  digging  oh  that  same  hill  side,  and 
came  to  what  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  once 
an  article  of  dress.  They  burned  it  directly : but  the 
harm  was  already  done.'^'  They  Went  home,  sickened  of 
a malignant  fever,  and  died  : and  the  plague,  though  in  a 
much  milder  form,  again  carried  off  many  at  Eyam. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mompesson,  the  wind, ' 
which  had  been  steadily  in  the  south-west,  shifted  to  the 
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east ; and  the  weather,  which  had  been  close  and  oppres- 
sive, became  cold.  The  next  morning,  the  Sexton  came 
with  the  news  that  Master  Crawley  was  “ down.” 

“ Is  he.  near  his  end,  think  you  ?”  asked  Mr.  Mom- 
pesson;  “for  I am  urgently  called  to  the  other  end  of 
the  village.” 

“ I think  not.  Sir,”  said  the  Sexton  : “ and,  if  I may 
be  so  bold  as  to  say  it,  I doubt  whether  he  is  near  his 
end  at  all.” 

“Remember,”  said  Mr.  Mompesson,  sadly,  “that  we 
have  not  had  a single  case  of  recovery.” 

“ I know  it.  Sir,”  said  the  Sexton : “ but  I am  sure 
we  have  had  no  case  like  this.” 

“ Well,”  answered  the  Rector,  “ then  will  I go  on 
mine  other  errand  first.” 

It  was  to  the  only  daughter  of  a widowed  mother. 
“Is  Alice  alive  ?”  asked  Mr.  Mompesson,  as  the  cottage- 
door  was  opened  to  him. 

“ Alive,  Sir,  and  I do  think  better,”  said  the  mother. 
“But  come  in.  Sir,  and  see.” 

“Thank  God  for. His  goodness,” , said  the  Rector, 
after  feeling  the  sufferer’s  pulse.  “ Your  daughter  hath 
no  more  fever  than  I have.  I must  go  to  those  that  need 
me  more.” 

And  wherever  he  went  it  was  the  same.  The  disease 
seemed  to  have  changed  its  character.  The  destroying 
Angel  had  been  commanded  to  stay  his  hand. 


PEESEKVATION  OF  EIGHT  SAILORS. 

. Who  wintered  on  the  Coast,  of  Spitzbergea  in  16§0-§h 

r Most  readers  are  interested  by  those  narratives  which 
bring  before  them  man  struggling  against  calamity  ; and 
this  interest  is  wonderfully  increased  when  the  sufferer  is 
placed,  far  from  human  aid  or  human  sympathy.  We 
contemplate  with  intense  emotion,  man  abandoned  on  the 
sandy  desert,  the  sea,  the  lone  island,  or  amidst  the 
gloom  and  wild  desolation  df  a polar  winter.  We  de- 
light, it  may  be  from  self-love,  to  see  our  nature  victori- 
ous over  accumulated  ills  ; and  acquire  from  the  patience 
and  courage  displayed  by  others,  a contempt  for  effemi- 
^nacy,  whether  of  mind  or  body.  Such  is  one  source  of 
the  pleasure  felt  by  the  boy  in  reading  Robinson  Crusoe  ; 
he  sees  energy  in  Crusoe,  he  loves  it,  he  would  rejoice 
to  do  the  like,  and  the  hardihood  he  admires  becomes  in 
some  degree  his  own.  Thus  all  who  triumph  under 
difficulties  become  the  teachers  of  a noble  daring  to  their 
fellow-men.  Hence,  from  the  most  fearful  evils  are 
drawn  lessons  which  form  high  and  exalted  spirits. 
The  following  account  does  not  exhi.bit  the  qualities 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  splendid,  but  rather 
those  which  form  the  basis  of  all  that  is  great  in  human 
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nature — viz.  unflinching  courage  and  forethought  com- 
bined with  dependence  on  God. 

In  the  year' 1630,  an  English  whale  ship,  named  the 
“ Salutation,”  was  busily  engaged  in  the  fishery  of 
Spitzbergen,^  at  which  place  the  English  whale  fisheries 
commenced  towards  the  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  On  a calm  and  beautiful  day  in  August,  the 
captain  of  the  ship  sent  eight  men  on  shore  to  kill  deer. 
They  hunted  from  place  to  place,  meeting  with  abundance 
of  game,  and,  evening  coming  on,  they  prepared  a plenti- 
ful vension  supper,  resolving  to  pass  the  night  on  shore. 
This  resolution,  though  perfectly  natural  in  their  circum- 
stances, led  to  those  sufferings  which  have  given  to  these 
men  a place  in  maritime  annals.  In  the  morning  a dense 
fog  prevented  any  attempt  to  reach  the  ship,  and  before 
the  mist  dispersed  a gale  arose,  which  forced  the  “ Salu- 
tation” to  .stand  out  for  sea.  This  happened  the  13th 
of  August. 

The  sudden  departure  of  the  ship  caused  no  great 
alarm, -as  the  men  knew  she  must  touch  at  a place  called 
Green-harbour;  where  twenty  of  the  crew  had  been 
left.  They  therefore  resolved  to  pursue  , their  hunting 
along  the  coast  to  Green-harbour,  and  thus  increase  the 
store  of  provision  for  the  voyage  homewards. 

On  the  1 6th  Green-harbour  was  reached,  but  no  ship 

♦ The  place  is  called  Greenland  by  the  narrator,  but  that  name 
was  given  to  Spitzbergen  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  du- 
covered  the  island  in  1533.  About  sixty  years  later,  the  Dutch 
navigators  named  the  place  Spitzbergen,  a term  signifying  sharp 
or  peaked-raountairis,  and  therefore  fitted  to  express  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coast. 
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could  be  seen ; their  comrades  had  left  the  place,  a plain 
proof  that  the  ship  had  visited  the  bay  and  departed. 
This  excited  some  surprise,  but  still  the  seamen  felt  little 
alarm,  as  there  was  yet  a hope  that  their  ship  with  others 
would  be  found  at  a harbour  named  Bell  Sound  ; a plaoe 
where  the  whale  ships  usually  collected  previously  to 
their  final  departure  homewards.  There  were  but  three 
days  remaining  ere  all  the  whale  vessels  would  sail.  The 
party  therefore  immediately  set  out  in  their  boat  to 
Bell  Sound,  about  forty-eight  miles  distant.  'J'he  men 
were  now  getting  anxious;  the  dread  of  abandonment 
on  this  lone  spot  to  the  terrors  of  the  Arctic  winter,  was 
beginning  to  harass  them.  Under  this  fear  they  threw 
all  the  venison  which  they  had  procured  overboard,  in 
order  to  lighten  their  boat.  The  fogs  again  caused  them 
disappointment,  as  the  boat  passed  Bell  Sound  without, 
perceiving  it,  and  went  thirty  miles  beyond.  Suspect- 
ing their  mistake,  the  crew  turned  back,  but,  again  mis- 
led by  appearances,  sailed  in  their  former  track.  At  last 
they  regained  the  right  course,  and  on  August  the  20th 
entered  Bell  Sound.  Their  eager  eyes  wandered  round 
the  bay ; but  no  ship  appeared  in  view.  Hope  was 
now  becoming  faint,  yet  each  man  clung  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  still  finding  the  ship.  Every  point  round  the 
bay  was  searched,  and  at  last  they  reached  an  inlet, 
called  Bottle  Cove,  where  alone  the  ship  could  be  now 
expected.  'I'he  inlet  was  desolate ; ho  sounds  nor  sight, 
of  human  presence  save  their  own  disturbed  the  mono- 
tony of  its  loneliness.  The  last  ray  of  hope,  which 
had  up  to  this  moment  lightened  their  hearts,  now  de- 
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parted.  They  had  often  heard  strange  reports  of  the 
terrors  of  a polar  winter ; they  knew  ‘ that  no  rewards 
had  hitherto  tempted  even  criminals  to  pass  a winter  in 
this  region.  ' They  also  remembered  that  on  the  very 
shore  Where  they  now  stood,  a boat’s  crew  had  once 
been  left  by  their  own  captain,  as  they  were,  and  that 
every,  man  had  perished.  Added  to  this,  they,  were 
without  provisions,  adequate  clothing  or  any  of  those 
resources  which  enable  hardy  modern  seamen  to  guard 
against  the  rigours'  of  a polar  winter.  The  reader  of  this 
narrative  must  remember  the  vast  difference  between-  a 
crew  at  the  present  time,  furnished  with  all  the  aids 
which  science  and  long  experience' can  suggest,  when 
compared  with  the-eight  sailors  of  the  “ Salutation”  in 
the  year  1630.-  The  latter  had  none -of  the  helps  just 
mentioned, 'and  were  under*  the  additional  disadvantage 
■ of ‘being'.takeh  unawares  by  the  .calamity.  Two  plans 
were  before  the  deserted  crew — one  that  of  attempting 
to'-reach  England  in  their  open  boat,  a desperate  expedi- 
ent, but  this  seemed  preferable  to  a contest  with  the  un- 
known horrors  of  the  long  northern  winter.'  The  ice, 
however,  -was  now  blocking*,  up  the  sea,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  this  plan.  I'he  other  was  to  sail 
atonce'to  Greemharbeur,  and  attempt  to ' kill  deer  for  a 
.store  of  food  through'  the ' approaching  winter.  This 
scheme  the  men  resolutely  carried  out,  and  having  pro- 
cured a large  number  bf  deer  departed  for  Bell  Sound, 
where  they  intended . to  . make  preparations . for  passing 
the  win'ter;  ' .The  food  procured  was  of  three  kinds— 
venison,’  bear’s  flesh,  and  a quantity 'of  the  refuse  of 
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whale’s  flesh,  left  by  some  of  the  ships  on  the  shore. 
These  stores  they  determined  to  take  to  Bell  Sound. 
Before  they  were  prepared  to  leave  Green-harbour, 
Sunday  came ; it  was  resolved  to  honour  the  day  by  re- 
fraining from  labour,  and  engaging  in  such  prayers  as 
they  were  able  to  command,  for  neither  Bible  nor  Prayer 
Book  was  in  their  possession.  Thus  at  the  beginning 
of  their  trials  those  religious  principles  were  nourished, 
by  the  aid  of  which  tlieir  natural  courage,  and  good  sense 
were  rightly  directed. 

It  was  the  3d  of  September  when  they  reached  Bell 
Sound,  their  intended  wintering  place.  Here  they 
found  a large  lent,  covered  with  tiles,  in  which  the  coop- 
ers belonging  to  the  whale  ships  were  accustomed  to 
work.  In  this  they  stowed  away  the  provisions.  No 
sooner  was  this  done,  than  the  lengthening  nights  and 
increasing  frosts  warned ' them  of  the  approach  of  the. 
dreaded  winter.  They  now'  exerted  every  energy  of 
body  and  mind,  in  devising  and  preparing  expedients 
against  the  dangers  feared  from  intense  frost.  Another 
building  belonging  to  the  whale  ships  stood  near  the 
large  shed  ; this  was  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  em- 
ployed in-raising  a small  shed  inside  the  large  one.  This 
was  a judicious  plan  for  resisting  the  action  of  cold,  as 
it  might  be  likened  to  one  house  built  within  another. 
There  were  some  bricks  amongst  the  material  left  upon 
the  beach,  and  a quantity  of  lime,  which  was  required 
by  the  whale  ships  in  making  the  oil.  The  lime, 
mixed  with  sand  from  the  shore,  furnished  mortar;  the 
bricks  supplied  the  matter  for  the  walls  of  their  inner 
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house.  The  remaining  walls  w’ere  formed  of  boards 
nailed  upon  each  side  of  thick  timbers  placed  upright; 
the  hollows  left  between  the  double  line  of  boarding  were 
filled  up  w'kh  sand ; and  thus  strong  and  warm  walls 
were  constructed.  The  plan  pursued  by  these  sailors  to 
secure  warmth  was  similar  to  that  employed  by  Captain 
Back  for  a like  purpose  in  his  arctic  wintering,  1833-4. 
The  top  of  the  inner  house  was  made  of  five  or  six 
layers  of  boards,  each  exterior  layer  covering  the  join- 
ings in  the  planking  beneath ; thus  they  hoped  to  exclude 
the  freezing  air.  An  old  bed,  left  in  the  large  shed, 
served  to  line  the  door  of  their  apartrnent.  At  last  these 
sensible  men  finished  the  house  in  which  the  siege  of 
winter  was  to  be  resisted.  But  their  prudent  labours 
were  not  yet  over.  Another  expedient  to  lessen  the  in- 
tensity of  the  frost  was  now  carried  out. 

The  hut  just  finished  was  about  twenty  feet  long, 
seventy  wide,  and  ten  high ; in  this  foiir  small  rooms,  or 
sleeping  berths  were  formed,  and  beds  of  deer-skin 
placed  in  each  enclosure.  Their  apartment  had  no 
window,  as  they  feared  the  frost  would  overpower  them 
if  such  openings  were  made,  especially  as  a chimney 
opening  and  one  door-way  were  necessarily  left.  A small 
hole  was  made  in  the  roof  of  the  outer  shed,  through 
which  sonie  light  would  reach  the  indwellers  as  long  as 
the  sun  remained  visible.  All  was  now  ready  except 
fuel,  and  fire  was  essential.  This  was  soon  procured 
from  the  timbers  of  old  boats  left  by  the  departed  ships 
on  the  shore  ; but  no  serviceable  boat  was  broken  up,  so 
rigidly  did  this  devoted  crew  respect  the  rights  of  men 
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they  might  never  again  behold.  In  order  to  economize 
fuel,  and  yet  keep  up  a fire  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  a 
block  of  elm  was  buried  each  night  in  a heap  of  hot 
ashes,  and  thus  covered  up,  and  there  being  little  draught, 
it  would  smoulder  for  more  than  twelve  hours.  By  this 
plan  the  fire  was  kept  burning  without  cessation  for  eight 
months.  In  September,  when  the  winter  was  fast 
closing  round  them  in  storm  and  darkness,  the  dread  of  a 
failure  in  provisions  seems  to  have  alarmed  them.  They 
made  a survey  of  all  their  stores,  and  finding  the  stock 
rather  low  resolved  to  keep  to  one  meal  a day,  and  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  to  observe  fasting,  or  at  least 
to  eat  nothing  except  whale  flesh. 

In  the  early  part  of  October  the  sea  was  frozen  over, 
presenting  to  their  view  a boundless  icy  desert,  over 
which  no  sounds  broke  except  the  wailing  of  the  storm. 
This  singular  isolation  from  the  world,  and  the  dread  of 
perishing  amid  the  wintry  desolation,  aflected  at  times 
their  spirits  ; but  the  energy  of  their  natures  soon  re- 
covered from  these  melancholy  forebodings. 

They  often  betook  themselves  to  praying,  as  if  to 
compensate  by  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world  for 
their  separation  from  the  society  of  men ; and  imagina- 
tive minds  will  believe  that  over  that  ice-girt  land  the 
guardian  spirits  of  a higher  state  kept  watch. 

On  the  14th  of  October  the  sun  sank  for  the  winter 
below  the  horizon,  leaving  them  to  the  glimmer  of  the 
long  twilight,  and  the  illumination  of  the  moon.  In  this 
state  two  things  gave  the  deserted  crew  some  concern. 
First,  it  was  feared  that  all  reckoning  of  time  would  be 
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lost,  as  the  moon  often  became  invisible ; and  the  long 
continued  gloom  brought  to  their  minds  the  most  melan- 
choly feelings.  But  Pelham,  the  narrator  of  their  adven- 
tures, contrived  to  keep  time  most  accurately  by  the  fol- 
lowing method  ; first,  he  kept  in  his  mind  the  number  of 
the  epactj  then,  by  carefully  observing  the  variations  of 
the  faint  light 'still  left,  he  registered  the  moon’s  age,  and 
thus  kept  time  so  exactly,  that,  when  the  ships  returned 
in  the  summer,  Pelham  was  able  to  name  the  true  day 
of  the  month.  The  skill  and  industry  of  the  party  soon 
devised  the  means  of  keeping  a light.  From  some  old 
lead  three  lamps  were  made,  ropes  untwisted  supplied 
matter  for  wicks,  and  train  oil  was  collected  in  different 
parts  of  the  shed ; but  no  amount  of  energy  or  prudence 
could  devise  a shield  from  the  intense  frost,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  raised  * blisters  on  their  skin, 
and  so  affected  the  iron  in  the  shed  that  if  touched  by 
the  hand  a wound  ^vas  made,  like  that  produced  by  hot 
iron.  One  great  essential,  fresh  water,  they  procured 
from  the  frozen  snow,  by  melting  it  with  heated  iron  bars. 
The  dread  of  death  by  famine  became  strong  in  January, 
1631  ; the  stores,  notwithstanding  their  abstinence,  were 
so  diminished  that  without  some  fresh  supply  all  must 
die.  No  animal  eyer  appeared  on  the  wild  frozen  plains, 
nor,  whilst  the  winter  reigned  in  its  stern  severity,  were 
they  to  be  expected."  Thus  no  prospect  of  a fresh  sup- 
ply appeared.  These  patient  men  had  thus  to  contend 
not  only  against  the  polar  cold,'but  also  with  the  physi- 
cal weakness  resulting  from  .their  - forced  abstinence. 

'Under  these  depressing  feelings  they  marked  with  a 
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trembling  delight  the  constant  increase  of  a whitish  light 
on  the  horizon,  which  appeared  as  the  herald  of  the  re- 
turning sun.  One  of  the  most  joyful  days  in  their 
winter’s  calendar  was  the  3d  of  February,  on  which 
they  beheld  the  first  rays  O'f  the  sun  illuminate  the  lofty 
peaks  of  some  snow-covered  mountains,  the  summits  of 
which,  as  they  flashed  in  the  sparkling  light,  seemed  like 
gigantic  beacons  raised  upon  the  waste.  This  sunshine 
on  the  snow  was  to  them  a more  delightful  sight  than 
the  most  gorgeous'  scenery  which  ever  greeted  the  eye. 
While  gazing  on  these  beams,  so  gladdening  to  their 
hearts,  a bear  and  her  cub  were  seen  on  the  ice.  In- 
stantly the 'harpoons  were  seized,  and  all  rushed  upon 
the  fierce  animals.  The  bear  enraged  dashed  forward  to 
meet  them,  but  was  killed  in  a fe^y  minutes.  AVith 
haste  they  dragged  their  prey  into  the  shed,  for  the  frost 
was  fast  benumbing  their  limbs. ' The  bear  furnished  a 
dinner  at  once,  and  a supply  of  food  for  twenty  days.  It 
may  appear  strange,  that,  amidst  so  many  privations, 
the  men  should  have  escaped  that  pest  of  the  old  seamen, 
the  fatal  scurvy.  But  it  may  probably  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  they  had 'no  salt  with  them.  Had'  this  been 
in  their  possession,  it  is  likely  they  would  have'used  it 
to  prepare  their  food,  and  thus  living  pent  up  in  their 
close  tent,  the  animal  fluids  would  have  become  vitiated 
and  the  sea-plague  have  destroyed  them.*  . 

* Seven  Dutch  sailors  were  persuaded  to  remain  during  the 
winter  of  1634,  and  were  left  well  provided  with  food,  medicine', 
and  clothing,;  but  on  the  return  of  their  friends  in  spring,  all  were 
found  dead.  This'  mortality  has  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  salt 
in  preparing  their  food. 
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As  it  was,  the  frost  alone  was  sufficient  to  preserve 
their  food  from  decay ; and  thus,  though  the  supply  was 
scanty,  it  consisted  of  fresh  meat.  After  the  return  of 
the  sun,  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of, the  men  had  passed, 
for  though  still  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  the  bears  began  to 
appear,  and  by  killing  these  a plentiful  supply  of  food 
,was  obtained.  -Foxes  also,  and  wildfowl  were  caught 
in  sutficient  number  to  give  an  agreeable  variety  to  the 
diet,  'riie  men  now  began  to  ascend  the  hills',  and 
watch  the  breaking' up  of  the  ice  at  sea,  hoping,  ere 
long,  to  see  some  whale'  ship,  and  once  more  join  in 
companionship  with  their  fellow-men.  * 

The  25ih  of  May  saw  the  .close  of  their  anxieties ; 
the  day  had  been  stormy,  which  kept,  them  within  the' 
hut,  and,  whilst  preparing  to  'go  to  prayers,  a cry  was 
heard  outside,  like  the  hail' of  sailors.  All  rushed  out, 
and  before  them  stood  part  of  a boat’s  crew,  belonging 
to  a ship  from  England.  To  describe  the  joy  is  im- 
possible ; those  only  who  have  had  like  deliverance  can 
imagine  it.  The  men  wdio  had  just  arrived  went  into 
the  winter  house,  and  beheld  with*  amazement  the  place 
which  had  shielded  their  countrymen  from  the  perils  of 
the  winter.  The  rescued  crew,  as  they  gazed  upon  the 
walls  blackened  with  the  smoke  of^;  their  perpetual  fire, 
felt  that  God  alone  had  prevented  that  weather-beaten 
hut  from  becoming  their  .tomb.  There  was,  however, 
a black  spot  amidst 'the  gladness  of  the  day.  The  Cap- 
tain who  had  abandoned  these  men  in  the  preceding 
year  had  also  returned,  and  he,  to  screen  himself  from 
blame,  began  to  revile  them,  as  a set  of  deserters  who 
7 
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had  escaped  from  the  ship,  and  stolen  his  boat.  But  this 
brutal  man  met  with  no  credit;  the  men'^-were  kindly' 
treated  in  the  other  ships,  and  after  reaching  England, 
were  liberally  rewarded- by  the  Russian  company. 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  shows  what  fearful  danger 
human  nature  is  able  to  combat,  when  man  is  true  to  , 
those  principles  of  reason  and  religious  laws,  by  the  ob- 
servance of  which  he  alone  can  become  great,  or  accom- 
plish great  results.  ' It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  . 
that  the' narrative  of  these ‘adventures  was  drawn  up  by 
one^of  the  .crew  named  Edward  Pelham,  who  • filled 
the  office  of  gunner’s  mate,  and ‘was  evidently  an^  in-  . ' 
telligent  and  religious  man,  by  whose  directions  many  of  > 
the  precautions  narrated  were  adopted. ' ''\  - 
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UBERAUn  OF  HATDI  ET-TAEE  AFTER  HIS  DEATH. 

An  Arabian  Tale. 

It  15  related  of  Hadm  Et-Taee,  that,  when  he  died,  he 
was  boried  on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  and  they  made 
over  his  grave  two  Troughs  of  stone,  and  stone  images  of 
damsels  with  dishevelled  hair.  Beneath  that  mountain 
ran  a river ; and  when  travellers  arriving  there  alighted 
at  that  place,  they  heard  a loud  crying  during  the  whole 
night,  from  nightfall  until  mom ; but  when  they  arose  in 
the  mominor,  they  found  no  one  save  only  the  damsels 
carved  o(  stone.  And  when  Zu-l-Kelaa,  the  K'mg  of 
Hemyer,  alighted  in  that  valley,  going  forth  from  his 
tribe,  he  passed  a night  there,  and,  approaching  the  place, 
he  heard  the  crying : so  he  said.  What  is  this  lamentation 
that  is  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  ? They  answered 
him.  Here  is  the  sepulchre  of  Hatim  Et-Taee,  over  which 
are  two  troughs  of  stone,  with  stone  images  of  damsels 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  every  night,  persons  who  alight 
in  this  place  hear  this  lamentation  and  crying.  Upon 
this,  Zu-l-Kelaa  said,  in  mockery  of  Hatim  Et-Taee,  O 
Hatim,  we  are  this  night  thy  guests,  ^d  lank  with 
hunger.  And  after  sleep  had  overcome  him,  he  awoke 
in  alarm,  exclaiming,  O Arabs,  come  hither  to  me  and  to 
my  beast ! And  when  they  came,  they  found  the  she- 
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camel  convulsed  : so  they  slaughtered  her,  and  roasted 
' lier  flesh,  and  ate.  They  then  asked  him  the  cause  of 
this ; and  he  answered,  1 was  sleeping,  and  saw  in  a 
dream  Hatim  Et-Taee,  who  came  to  me  with  a sword, 

■ and  said.  Thou  hast  visited  us  when  we  have  nothing  in 
our  possession.  And  he  wounded  my  she-camel  with 
the  sword.  Had  ye  not  slaughtered  her,  she  had  died. 

And  when  the  next  morning  came,  Ziul-Kelaa mounted 
the  beast  of  one  of  his  companions,  taking  the  man  up 
behind  him ; and  at  mid-day  they  saw  a man  riding-  a 
beast  and  leading  another  beast-by  his  hand ; 'and  they  • 
said  to  him, -Who  art  thou  ? He  answered,  1 am  ’Adee 
the  son  of  Hatim'*  Et-Taee.  And  where,  he  added,  is 
Zu-l-Kelaa,  the  Prince  of  Hemyer  ? So  they  answered 
him.  This  is  he.-  And  he  said,  to  Zu-l-Kelaa,  Mount 
this  she-camel,  instead  of  thine  own  ; for  thy  she-camel, - 
iny  father  hath  slaughtered  for  thee. — And  who,  said 
Zu-l-Kelaa,  informed  thee  ? . ’Adee  answered.  My  father 
came  to  me  in  sleep  this  last  night,  and  said  to  me,  0 
’Adee,  Zu-l-Kelaa  the  King  of  Hemyer  hath  demanded 
my  hospitality,  and  I have  slaughtered  for  him  his  she- 
camel  : so  repair  thou  to  him  with  a she-camel  for  him 
to  ride.;  for  I have  nothing  in  my  possession. — Zu-l-Kelaa 
therefore  took  her,  and  wondered  at  the  generosity  dis- 
played by  Hatim  while  living  and  when  dead. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  VARNA. 

A.  D.  1444-. 

After  the  Emperor  Constantine  had  professed  Chris- 
tianity, he  determined  that  Rome  should  no  longer  be  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  The  situation  of  Byzantium,  on 
the  straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia,  much  pleased 
him  ; and  there,  he  said,  he  would  build  a second  Rome. 
This,  after  his  own  name, he  called  Constantinople;  that 
is,  the  City  of  Constantine. 

In  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  there  were  two 
Emperors,  one  of  the  East,  the  other  of  the  West.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  Western  Empire  fell  to  pieces  : 
the  Eastern  lasted  for  more  than  a thousand  years.  Its 
power  and  glory  gradually  left  it : once  it  had  been  the 
capital  of  half  the  world ; but  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet  Mahomet,  deprived  it  of  one  fair  country  after 
another,  till  now,  at  the  time  of  which  I am  writing,  the 
empire  of  the  East  contained  hardly  any  thing  more  than 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  And  still  Amurath,  the 
Sultan  of  the  Turks,  extended  his  conquests;  and  the 
European  nations  began  to  fear  that  as  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  already  over-run  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  had 
reduced  the  Eastern  Church  to  a miserable  state,  so  it 
might  also  be  with  Europe.  They  made  leagues  with 
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each  other,  and  with  John  Palaeologus,  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople  ; they  determined  to  resist  the  infidels  to 
the  utmost : and  the  Pope,  who  was  then  Eugenius,  sent 
Cardinal  Julian  as  his  legate,  that  is,  as  his  ambassador, 
to  the  allied  army. 

The  Christian  host  now  lay  in  Wallachia:  Ladislas, 
King  of  Poland,  was  at  its  head.  Hunniades,  a Christian 
chieftain  on  the  borders  of  Turkey,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
Warriors  of  Europe,  was  also  there : there  were  Poles, 
Wallachians,  and  Bulgarians : a few  Germans  and 
Italians,  who,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  served  against  the 
Infidel ; and  still  more  rarely  seen,  here  and  there,  were 
the  tents  of  an  English  of  French  knight. 

It  was  on  a sunny  evening  in’  the  month  of  October, 
that  the  Cardinal  Julian  rode  into  the' camp.  He  came 
full  of  high  and  noble- feelings  : he  longed  to  drive  back 
the  armies  pf  the  Infidels,  and  to  roll  away  the  reproach 
from  Christendom.,  He  said  in  his  heart,  with  David  of 
old,  “ Who  are  these  unbelievers,  that  they  should  defy 
the  armies  of  the  Living  God  ?”  Had  he  been  less  taken 
up  with  his  owm  thoughts,  the  scene,  as  he  entered  the 
lines,  would  have  been  very  lovely.  The  Sturul  moun- 
tains lay,  like  a blue  faint  line,  far  away  to  the  north  ; 
the  high  Pass  of  Teregova  glowed,  like  steel  upon  the 
anvil,  tO'the  west;  the  surrounding  country  swelled  and 
sank  in  soft  green  downs  and  gentle  valleys,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  sheltered  of  these  lay  the  Christian  Host. 
The  camp-fires  began  to  glimmer  more  brightly  in  the 
deepening  twilight ; the  wild  countenances,  and  wilder 
garments  of  Albanian  and  Croat,  looked  more  savage  in 
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that  uncertain  light ; the  tents  gleamed  ghastly  ^wh  ite 
through  the  mist;  the  soldiers,  their  labours  over,  were 
standing  in  knots  here  and  there,  or  finishing,  as  well  as 


the  light  would  allow^  the  noisy  game,  or  ruder  trial  of 
strength.  But  still,  as  he  rode  on.  Cardinal  Julian 
thought  that  the  camp  seemed  as  if  something  important 
had  occurred  ; and  so  indeed  it  was.  - 
. A truce  had,  only  a few  days  before  been  signed  with 
Amurath  : that  mighty  army  lay  ready  to  be  broken  up, 
and  to  disperse  to  the  many  countries  whence  it  came  ; 
all  were  fulfof  the  blessings  of  peace  : the  zeal  which 
had  so  lately  talked  so  loud,  and  promised  so  much, 
where  was  it  ? • 

And  what  were  Cardinal -Julian’s  feelings  when  he 
heard  of  this  ? He  went  into  tHe  tent’  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him  ; he  gave  orders  that  none, — not  even 
the  King, — should  be  admitted  ; he  threw  himself  on  his 
hard  couch  ; he  gave  way  to  a passionate  burst  of  disap- 
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poinlment  at  the  failure  of  all  his  schemes,  and  the  end 
of  the  Holy  War.  A few  more  days,  and  he  hoped  to 
have  seen  terror  and  dismay  carried  among  the  fnfidels  ; 
the  Cross  should  every  where  have  beaten  down  the 
Crescent ; the  Christian  Host  should  have  entered  Asia ; 
and  now — now  that  all  this,  and  more,  might  so  easily 
have  been  done, — the  fair  hopes  were  blighted,  the  army 
must  be  disbanded,  not  a blow  must  be  struck ; and  he 
himself  return  from  his  fruitless  expedition,  without  one 
thought  or  hope  to  cheer  him.  * 

It  is  at  such  a time  as  diis  that  the  devil,  our  ever  pre- 
sent enemy,  often  mhkes  his  most  dangerous  attacks.  All 
on  a sudden,  the,  thought  entered  the  Cardinars  mind, 
What  if  the  truce  could  be  broken  ? Then  all  these 
victories  might  still  be  won ; Amurath  might  be  driven 
back ; Constantinople  might  be  saved ; and  the  Cross,— 
so  thouglit  Julian,  might  triumph.  As  if  the  Cross  could 
triumph  by  deceit  and  perjury ! as  if  the  greatest  evil 
were  not  well  suffered,  so  that  an  oath  might  not  be 
broken!  But  Julian  argued  differently.  The  truce  should 
never,  he  said,  have  been  made  ; it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Christianity  that  it  should  be  broken;  it  was  doing  a 
little  evil  that  a great  good  might  come.  God  would 
surely  forgive  a sin,  if  it  were  one  which  was  committed 
for  the  furtherance  of  His  kingdom.  • 

I believe  that  Cardinal  Julian  was  a good  man : I 
trust  that  he  is  now  in  peace  : but  here  he  fell  grievously, 
and  led  others  into  fearful  sin. 

Next  morning  an  assembly  was  called ; Ladislas,  and 
Hunniades,  and  the  Prince  of  Wallachia,  were  there: 
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captains  who  had  grown*  old  in  serving  against  the 
Turks  ; knights’,'  .whose  fair  lands  were  over-run  by  the 
Infidels ; yeonien,  whose  wives  and  daughters  had  suf- 
fered their  insults  all  .were  present.'  Then  Cardinal 
JoTian  spoke,  and  spoke  only  too  well.  All  the  suffer- 
ings they  had  known  in  time  past ; all  the  hopes  they 
. had  cherished  for  the  future,  their  peace,  their  honour, 
'their  safety,  the  welfare  of-’thpse  dearest  to  them,  re- 
venge, and  gain,  on  each  of  these  things  he  dvyelt : he 
blamed  the  truce : he  said  that  the  oatlv  was  ‘unlawful ; 

i I • 

he  called  upon  them  (alas!  that  a Priest  should  ever 
have  done  so  !)  he  called  upon  them  in  the  name  of  God 
to  break  it.  . ' 

And-they'did  break  it.  An  hour  after,  the  .troops 
were  preparing  to  march ; ilie  Princes  were  giving  hur- 
- ried  orders  to  their  favourites  and  generals  ; the  Cardinal 
was  writing  despatches  in  his  tent;  clarions  were  sound- 
*ing,  and  trumpets  braying ; tents -were  struck,  and  Cannon, 
the  clumsy  cannon  of  that  day,  fastened  to  the  team  of 
artillery  oxen ; messengers  were  spurring  north,  east, 
and  west,  to  the  other  allies.  The  Christian  army  was, 
as  one  man,  breaking  God’s  most  solemn  commandment. 

Amurath  was  .on  tlie  other  side  of  the  strait  when  he 
heard  the  news.  .He  gathered’ together  sixty  thousand 
men,  crossed  the  sea,  and  hurried  to.,  meet  the -Chris-, 
tiaiis  : they,'  on  their  part,  were  no  less  eager  to  give 
him  battle.  :: 

It  was  about  six  o’clock,  on  the  ninth  of  November, 
tliat  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other;  and 
such  was  the  prodigious  multitude  of' the  Infidels,  that 
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there  were  not  wanting  those,  among  the  Christian  army, 
who  counselled,  even  now,  retreat.  Ladislas  determined 
to  rim  the  risk : his  host  were  drawn  up  for  battle,  and 
night  came  down  over  the  two  camps. 

It  had  been  easy  for  the  chiefs  and  princes  when  at  a 
distance  from  danger,  when  all  was  gay  and  promising, 
and  none  spoke  of  death  and  defeat,  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  God.  But  now, 
in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  that — to  many  of  them — 
last  night,  their  conscience  spoke  out  loudly.  How  could 
God  bless  a perjured  army?  How  could  those  who 
were  dishonouring  the  Cross,  hope  for  its  aid  ? How 
could  those  who  died  fighting  in  an  unjust  cause,  meet 
their  Judge?  Wearily  did  the  long  hours  of  that  night 
pass  away  ; and  the  bugle-call,  in  the  morning  twilight, 
was  a right  welcome  sound  to  officer  and  soldier. 

The  Christian  army  amounted  not  to  the  third  part  of 
the  Turkish  host ; but  the  God  of  battles  could  help  by 
few  as  well  as  by  many.  The  Crusaders  had  won 
greater  victories  than  this ; and  so  the  men  were  mar- 
shalled, each  around  his  chieftain’s  standard,  forgetful 
that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  no  longer  among  them. 

At  the  first  shock,  the  vanguard  of  the  Turks  was 
broken  by  the  valour  of  the  Albanians.  The  sabre  of 
the  Infidels  was  a poor  defence  against  the  long  straight 
sword  of  the  Christians : rank  after  rank  yielded  ; officer 
after  officer  left  the  field;  and  still  the  Wallachian  and 
Bulgarian  horse  pressed  the  regiments  that  defended 
themselves,  and  followed  hard  on  the  fugitives.  News 
was  brought  to  Araurath,  who  stood  on  a little  hill,  at  a 
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small  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  that  the  day  was 
lost : his  whole  army  swayed  to  and  fro,  like  reeds  under 
the  wind  : well-known  standards  were  missing,  and  well- 
known  chiefs  lying  cold  on  the  ground.  Then  it  was 
that  the  Turkish  Emperor,  in  the  sight  of  both  hosts, 
drew  from  his  bosom  the  treaty  of  alliance,  which  he 
had  religiously  kept,  and  which  the  Christians  had  so 
foully  broken ; and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  cried 
with  a loud  voice, — , 

“ Behold,  O Jesus  Christ  ! the  alliance  wdiich  Thy 
followers  have  made  with  me,  calling  Thy  Name  to  wit- 
ness, that  they  sware  truly ; if  Thou  art  God,  revenge 
Thine  injury,  and  mine,  this  day.” 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  on  all  sides  the  Turkish 
army  seemed  to  regain  courage ; from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other,  the  Christians  were  repulsed  ; the  Infi- 
dels who  had  been  standing  firm,  advanced;  those  who 
had  been  flying,  turned;  and  the  smallness  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  army  began  to  tell  fearfully  against  them.  Ladislas 
determined  to  restore  the  battle,  or  to  lose  his  life  in  the 
attempt.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  he 
rushed  forward  towards  the  hill  where  Amurath,  sur- 
rounded by  his  janissaries,  or  life-guards,  was  stationed 
to  direct  the  army;  and  if  Hunniades  had  only  seconded 
him  as  he  ought,  even  then,  humanly  speaking,  the  Euro- 
pean arm^'  must  have  triumphed.  But  the  little  band 
that  followed  their  King,  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  ; 
darts,  and  javelins,  and  arrows,  were  pourfed  upon  them  ; 
they  were  offered  quarter,  but  they  would  not  take  it : 
one  by  one  they  fell  around  their  lord,  who,  after  fight- 
ing to  the  very  last,  was  struck  down  by  a strong  janis- 
sary, and  in  a few  seconds  despatched. 

The  death  of  Ladislas  was  the  signal  for  flight.  The 
Cardinal  was  among  the  earliest  to  leave  the  field : but 
he  was  never  again  seen  alive.  Nor  is  it  known  how 
he  perished.  Some  say  that  he  was  slain  in  the  pur- 
suit ; some  that  he  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Danube ; 
some,  that  he  was  taken  by  robbers,  and  murdered  by 
them.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  his 
“end  was  without  honour.” 
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Prussia,  so  long  a secondary  state  in  Germany,  had 
been  erected  into  a kingdom  ; and,  under  the  reign  of 
Frederic  William,  the  second  of  its  sovereigns  who 
bore  the  title  of  King,  it  already  held  a considerable 
rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Charles-Frederic, 
his  son,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found  the  finances 
in  order,  an  administration  conducted  with  all  the  se- 
verity of  a military  government,  and  the  best  disciplined 
army  in  Europe.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  gratify  his 
ambition  and  his  love  of  glory,  by  erecting  in  Germany 
a power  that  should  rival  that  of  the  emperor’s — only 
forty-five  years  after  the  time  when  one  of  them  had 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  Prussia  even  as  a secular 
duchy. 

Charles-Frederic,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  even  of  his  enemies,  has  been  sumamed 
the  Great,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January,  1712.  The 
first  years  of  his  life  were  not  happy.  His  taste  for 
literature  and  the  arts,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
ideas  and  views  of  his  father.  Educated  rather  as  a 
prisoner  of  state  than  as  the  heir  to  the  crown,  Frederic 
resolved,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  set  himself  at  liberty. 
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But  he  was  arrested,  confined  more  rigorously  than  be- 
fore, and,  by  a refinement  in  cruelty,  compelled  to  attend 
the  execution  of  the  unlucky  companion  of  his  flight. 
It  is  said  that  his  father  also  intended  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  submitted,  with  reluctance,  to  the  interference 
of  the  emperor.  So  little  could  the  latter  monarch  see 
into  futurity,  by  thus  preserving  the  greatest  enemy  ever 
raised  against  the  house  of  Austria,  since  Gustavus- 
Adolphus. 

Ascending  the  throne  in  1740,  Frederic  soon  dis- 
covered an  immense  career  opened  to  his  ambition,  by 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  The  possessions 
of  Maria-Theresa,  the  only  daughter  of  that  prince,  ap- 
peared an  easy  prey  to  her  aspiring  neighbour.  Frederic 
revived  an  ancient  claim  of  his  family  to  the  duchy  of 
Silesia,  and  took  care  to  support  it  by  a formidable  army. 
The  victories  of  Molwitz,  and  of  Czarslaw,  legalized 
his  right;  and  the  treaty  of  Breslaw  gave  him  posses- 
sion of  the  province  he  had  so  coveted. 

Three  years  after,  on  one  of  those  pretexts  so  often 
employed  by  sovereigns,  Frederic  annulled  the  treaty, 
and  invaded  Bohemia.  Beaten  at  Chotzemitz,  and  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  he,  however,  severely 
revenged  himself  on  the  Austrians  at  Friedburg.  It 
was  there,  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  accepted 
the  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  him  by  Iiouis  XV.,  then 
his  ally,  at  Fontenoy.  Another  peace  as  advantageous 
to  him  as  the  first,  was  alone  capable  of  arresting  his 
progress. 

He  was  now  the  envy  and  the  terror  of  other  states. 
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and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  when,  in 
1756,  the  famous  seven  years  war  commenced;  the 
multiplied  events  and  important  consequences  of  which 
occupy  so  considerable  a space  in  the  history  of  the  last 
century. 

Having  formed  an  alliance  with  England  against 
France  and  Austria,  he  suddenly  entered  tlie  territories 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony — compelled 
the  troops  of  that  sovereign  to  capitulate,  incorporated 
numerous  draughts  of  Saxony  soldiers  in  his  own  army ; 
and  the  elector  himself,  ill  seconded  by  his  Polish  sub- 
jects, had  no  other  resource  but  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  his  more  powerful  neighbours  against  an  attack  so 
formidable,  and  so  little  provoked  by  him. 

The  policy  of  other  sovereigns  was  interested  in 
affording  this  assistance.  The  conquest  of  Silesia,  the 
invasion  of  Saxony,  the  treaty  with  England,  and  the 
epigrams  of  Frederic  on  the  gallantries  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  had  inspired  his  four  enemies  with  the  desire 
of  overturning  his  throne.  Formally  declared  a dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  empire,  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  emperor,  most  of  the  circles  of  Germany,  Russia, 
France,  and  Sweden.  The  French  advanced  to  the 
borders  of  the  Weser.  The  Russians  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  laid  Berlin  itself 
under  contribution,  while  the  Austrian  armies  penetrated 
into  lower  Silesia.  The  ruin  of  Frederic  appeared  in- 
evitable. But  in  this  crisis,  which  exposed  him  to  the 
greatest  danger,  his  genius  resisted  that  weighty  mass  of 
enemies,  and  his  fortune  deceived  every  political  calcii- 
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lation.  When  the  Elector  of  Bradenburg  made  war 
against  France,  Louis  XIV.  did  not  perceive  that  he  had 
one  enemy  more ; and  a few  years  after,  the  chief  of  the 
same  electorate  contended  alone  with  almost  all  Europe 
armed  against  him ; so  much  do  the  talents  and  activity 
of  one  man  change  the  destiny  and  the  strength  of  na- 
tions. His  manners,  indeed,  and  his  habits,  were,  in  a 
high  degree,  calculated  to  inspire  enthusiasm  and  success. 
Dreading  neither  inconvenience  nor  fatigue,  he  lay  on  the 
ground  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers.  His  food  and  his 
clothing  were  not  better  than  theirs.  He  was  seconded 
by  able  officers,  feared  and  admired  by  his  own  troops, 
and  by  those  of  the  enemy.  By  his  patience  and  firm- 
ness in  adversity,  he  deserved  the  fortunate  change 
•Avhich  his  valour  and  perseverance  afterwards  effected. 
He  was  beaten  at  Hockirchen  by  tlie  Austrians,  and  by 
his  fatal  obstinacy  in  not  giving  quarter  to  the  Russians, 
he  lost  the  bloody  battle  of  Kunnersdorf.  He  was  suc- 
cessively defeated  at  Siplitz,  at  Maxen,  at  Landshut,  at 
Sweidnilz,  <fec.  Amidst  these  active  exertions  and 
military  perils,  he  was  often  occupied  in  the  composition 
of  French  verse,  and  would  say,  with  philosophical  re- 
signation, “ Even  should  I lose  all,  I hope  there  is  no 
sovereign  that  will  refuse  to  employ  me  as  a general  in 
his  army.”*  But  the  victory  which  he  gained  at  Ros- 
bach  over  the  French,  who  admired  him  as  much  as  they 

* It  is  a fact  not  generally  known,  that  at  the  time  when  his 
affairs  seemed  inevitably  lost,  and  on  the  issue  of  the  last  battle 
depended  the  renovation  of  his  hopes,  or  the  consummation  of  his 
ruin,  Frederic  had  resolved,  if  the  fortune  of  the  day  decided 
against  him,  to  retire  to  Venice,  and  practise  as  a physician. 
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despised  their  own  generals,  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  * 
From  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  he  hastened  to  Silesia,  and 
completely  triumphed  over  the  Austrians,  at  Lissa.  At 
length  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  closed  this  terrible  war, 
and  confirmed  Frederic  in  the  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  peace  of 
Breslaw. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  peaceful  admin- 
istration of  his  states — for  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
in  concert  with  Austria  and  Russia,  was  rather  an  act  of 
spoliation  than  of  war.  This  division  has  been  attributed 
to  the  policy  of  Frederic,  but  was  altogether  the  work 
of  Catharine  II.  who  made  the  first  overture  to  Prince  ^ 
Henry.  The  King  of  Prussia  seized  with  avidity  this 
opportunity  of  extending  his  power.  Nor  can  the  dis- 
putes which  arose  between  him  and  the  emperor  Joseph, 
in  1777,  be  considered  as  of  any  importance.  Joseph 
not  being  able  to  conquer  Bavaria  by  arms,  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  it  by  negotiation.  He  made  an  offer  to  the 
Elector  to  exchange  it  for  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Empress  of  Russia,  faithful  to  an  ally  who  had  aban- 
doned to  her  the  Ottoman  empire,  seconded  his  en- 
deavours ; and  wished,  by  terrifying  the  Duke  des 
Deux  Ponts,  to  extort  his  consent  to  the  exchange. 
Frederic,  sensible  how  formidable  this  concentration  of 
forces  would  make  the  Austrians,  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Germanic  League.  This 
operation,  which  made  him,  in  fact,  the  chief  of  the 
Empire,  whose  liberty  was  threatened  by  the  emperor, 
was  the  last  act  of  his  glorious  reign.  Age  and  infirmi- 
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ties  had  cooled  his  ambition,  or  at  least  given  it  a more 
laudable  direction,  in  the  establishment  of  public  pros- 
perity. He  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  more  regretted  by  his  subjects  than 
he,  probably,  would  have  been,  had  they  considered  him 
Only  in  the  light  of  a conqueror,  and  as,  the  first  general 
of  his  age. 

Frederic  preserved  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  that 
freedom  of  opinion  and  independent  mode  of  thinking 
on  religious  points,  which  he  had  so  long  adopted — 
though  he  had  the  art  to  persuade  his  protestant  sub- 
jects, that  he  defended  their  cause  and  favoured  their 
-worship. 

His  connection  with  Voltaire,  and  the  quarrels  which 
so  often  interrupted  it,  are  well  known,  and  are  interest- 
ing traits  in  the  lives  of  these  celebrated  men. 

Frederic,  in  time  of  peace,  M’as  a stranger  both  to 
pomp  and  effeminacy ; study  was  the  relaxation  of  his 
labours ; his  brow  was  always  bent,  and  he  employed 
the  intervals  of  battles  only  to  sharpen  his  arms.  It  is 
true,  his  situation  compelled  him  to  it ; security  could 
not  accompany  a reign  signalized  by  ambition,  and  begun 
by  invasions.  He  rendered  his  hours  of  repose  illus- 
trious by  his  literary  productions.  The  “ Memoirs  of 
the  House  of  Bradenburgh,”  and  his  Political  Works, 
give  to  this  warrior  prince  a rank  sufficiently  distin- 
guished, not  as  an  elegant  writer,  but  as  a philosopher : 
and  if  the  negligence  of  tlie  style  is  frequently  per- 
ceptible, the  depth  of  Ids  thoughts  is  always  to  bo  ad- 
mired. He  seems  to  have  composed  the  Anti-.’Machiavel, 
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as  if  he  wished  to  leave  behind  himli  collection  of 
axioms  whicli  might  serve  to  condemn  most  of  his  actions. 
Prodigal  of  his  own  life  on  all  important  occasions,  he 
liltle  regarded  that  of  other  men.  In  one  of  those  ac- 
tions in  which  he  was  defeated,  seeing  his  soldiers  dis-, 
couraged  by  six.  fruitless  attacks,  he  rallied-  them  once 
more,  and  uttered  tins  singular  apostrophe,  “ Would 
you  live  forever?’’  The  severity  of  his  discipline  \yas, 
perhaps,  a principal  cause  of  his  success.  Happy  if  it 
had  not  occasionally  degenerated  into  cruelty  ! 

Though  Frederic  has  been  accused,’ and  with  some 
reason,  of  harshness,  eccentricity,  and  of  that  species  cf 
egotism  so  fatal  in  princes,  when  united  with  great 
qualities — yet  his  genius,  his  military  talents,  and  the 
prodigious  splendour  which  he  cast  on  Prussia — the 
great  share  he  had  in  all  the  important  transactions  of 
his  times,  and  even  the  details. of  his  private  life,  have 
insured  him  an  imperishable  reputation,  and  render  his 
history  remarkably  interesting.  There  have  been  many 
sovereigns  more  beloved,  than  Frederic,  but  no  one  has 
ever  so  imperiously  commanded  our  admiration. 


THE  SHEPHERDS  OF  LES  BAS  LANDES. 


Lv  the  south-western  portion  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  lower 
Pyrenees,  is  the  barren  and  sterile  tract,  that  from  the 
number  of  its  heaths  has  conferred  the  title  of  Les  Landes 
on  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  superficial 
extent  amounts  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  square 
miles,  but  its  population  is  so  thinly  scattered  over  the 
surface  as  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

Being  generally  a level  district,  covered  with  heath, 
intermixed  with  swamps,  it  may  be  naturally  described 
as  the  most  desolate  and  dreary  portion  of  La  Belle 
France,  A few  spots,  like  the  oases  of  Africa,  are  to 
be  found  at  long  intervals  of  space,  and  near  to  these 
only  can  a little  rye  be  grown,  the  rest  exhibiting  a 
dreary  waste,  dotted  with  heath,  firs,  or  cork  trees. 
The  climate  is  very  inimical  to  health ; the  heat  in 
summer  being  scorching,  and  in  winter  the  marslies 
being  enveloped  in  dense  fogs.  From  the  level  nature 
of  the  land,  and  from  a considerable  portion  of  it  being 
under  water,  the  shepherds  have  recourse  to  stilts,  as 
represented  in  our  illustration,  and  the  dexterity  which 
is  manifested  in  their  management,  has  often  elicited 
wonder  and  admiration  from  the  passing  traveller,  who 
may  happen  to  encounter  one  of  these  wanderers  of  the 
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wild  in  his  progress.  It  however  seldom  occurs  that 
any  one,  save  the  stilted  shepherd  of  the  Landes,  breaks 
upon  the  appalling  solitude  of  these  melancholy  regions. 
Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rye-farms,  the 
traveller  would  encounter  but  few  traces  of  life  or  civili- 
zation ; no  living  forms  would  brighten  the  gloominess 
of  the  prospect  but  the  slow  movements  of  the  herdsman, 
and  no  sounds  greet  his  ear  but  the  subdued  lowing 
of  the  herd.  All  around  is  “ flat,  stale,  and”  literally 
“ unprofitable.”  The  Shepherds  of  Les  Bas  Landes 
are  particularly  careful  of  their  flocks,  whose  docility  is 
remarkable.  Not  less  so  is  the  good  understanding 
subsisting  between  the  sheepand  the  dogs.  'J'he  celerity 
with  which  the  shepherds  draw  their  scattered  flocks 
around  them  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  process  by 
which  they  effect  it  is  simple  and  beautiful.  If  they  are 
at  no  great  distance  from  him,  he  gives  a peculiar  whistle, 
and  they  leave  off*  feeding,  and  obey  the  call ; if  they  are 
affar  off  and  scattered,  he.utters  a shrill  cry,  and  instantly 
the  ffocks  are  seen  leaping  over  the  swamps,  and  scam- 
pering towards  him.  When  tliey.  have  mustered  around 
him,  the  shepherd  sets  oflf  on  his  return  to  the  cabin, 
or  resting  place  he  has  secured,  and  the  flock  follow 
behind,  like  so  many  well-trained  hounds.  Their  fine 
looking  dogs,  a couple  of  which  are  generally  attached 
to  each  flock,  have  nobler  duties  to  perform,  than  that 
of  chasing  the  animals  together,  and  biting  the  legs  of 
stragglers.  To  their  protection  is  confided  the  flock  from 
the  predatory  expeditions  of  wolves  and  bears,  against 
whose  approach  they  are  continually  on  the  watch,  and 
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to  whom  they  at  once  offer  battle.  So  well  aware  are 
the  sheep  of  the  fatherly  care  of  these  dogs,  and  that  they 
themselves  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  that  they 
crowd  around  them  as  if  they  sought  their  protection,  and 
dogs  and  sheep  may  be  seen  resting  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  Thus  habituated  to  scenes  of  such  gentleness 
and  magnanimity,  the  shepherds  themselves  are  brave, 
generous,  and  humane,  and  though,  as  may  be  imagined, 
for  the  most  part  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  are 
highly  sensitive  among  themselves  to  the  slightest  dere- 
liction from  the  strict  paths  of  triie  morality. 


TELESILE  OF  NANCI, 

on,  FILIAL  HEROISM. 

The  celebrated  and  intrepid  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
by  bravery  obtained  the  surname  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
having  greatly  augmented  his  hereditary  estates  by  his 
numerous  conquests,  undertook  to  erect  them  into  a 
kingdom,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Frederick 
IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  had  already  invaded 
Picardy  and  Normandy,  where  he  had  exercised  with  a 
furious  barbarity  the  rights  of  a conqueror,  and,  by  his 
cruelty  in  these  provinces,  had  obtained  from  their  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  the  surname  of  the  Terrible.  Every 
town  which  resisted  his  arms  was  sacked  and  pillaged, 
without  any  regard  to  either  age  or  sex.  Every  governor 
or  magistrate  who  had  refused  to  open  the  gates  of  their 
respective  cities  to  his  summons,  was  immediately  slain 
by  his  infuriated  troops.  In  a word,  the  actuating 
principle  of  this  formidable  general  was  to  conquer  his 
enemies  by  severity,  in  order  to  terrify  others  into  sub- 
mission. His  victorious  course  was,  however,  checked 
by  Louis  XI.  king  of  France,  who  was  too  wily  and 
jealous  of  his  power  to  allow  another  to  share  it. 
Charles’s  ambition  was  then  directed  towards  those  pro- 
vinces which  promised  him  an  easier  conquest.  He  first 
subdued  the  dominions  of  Sigismond,  Duke  of  Austria, 
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who  h;id  ruined  liimself  by  foolish  extravagances,  and 
then  the  provinces  of  De  Ferrotte  and  Alsace;  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  latter  facilitating  the  invasion  of  Lorraine, 
which  was  then  governed  by  the  young  Duke  Rene  II., 
grandson  to  the  good  king  Rene,  Count  of  Provence 
and  Anjou.  But  this  young  prince  was  neither  intimi- 
dated by  the  renowned  valour,  nor  the  too  well  known 
barbarity  of  Charles  the  Bold ; surrounded  by  the  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Lorraine,  who  had 
freely  chosen  him  for  their  sovereign,  Rene,  11.  knew 
how  to  resist  with  advantage  the  reiterated  attacks  of 
Charles.  He  proved  to  him  that  heroism  is  not  confined 
to  any  age,  and  that  often  youth,  directed  by  valour  and 
resignation,  can  brave  the  most  renowned  warriors,  and 
the  best  disciplined  troops.  Having  formed  and  raised 
many  sieges  before  the  principal  cities  of  Lorraine, 
Charles  resolved  to  attack  Nanci,  a.  d.  1476.  The 
young  Duke  had  at  this  time  repaired  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  solicit  assistance  from  Louis  XL,  but  which^ 
this  perfidious  monarch  refused  to  grant.  Charles,  profit- 
ing by.  his  absence,  commenced  to  blockade  the  town, 
which  was  defended  by  the  fortifications  w'hich  sur- 
rounded it,  but^still  more  by  the  devoted  courage  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  defence  of  Nanci  was  carried  on  by 
the  governor,  whose  name  history  does  not  record,  but 
whose  courage  and  firmness  vigorously  resisted  Charles, 
and  whose  daughter  afforded  a noble  and  touching  ex- 
ample of  filial  heroism.  This  governor  had  an  only 
daughter,  Telesile,  who  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  who,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  declining 
years  of  her  beloved  father,  had  rejected  many  offers  of 
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marriage  from  the  neighbouring  noblemen,  whom  she 
had  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  virtues.  Telesile’s 
mother  had  expired  in  giving  her  birth  ; the  deep  afflic- 
tion into  which  her  father  was  plunged  on  the  death  of 
liis  beloved  companion  had,  at  the  time,  quite  over- 
powered tlie  mind  of  this  sensible  and  worthy  man,  and 
it  was  to  the  alFectionate  care  of  his  daughter  that  he 
owed  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  mental  faculties. 
But  how  often  do  wo  find  brave  men  to  be  the  posses- 
sors of  tender  and  affectionate  hearts  ! And  so  it  was 
with  the  father  of  Telesile.  Brought  up  in  a camp, 
and  equal  in  courage  and  abilities  to  the  bravest  warriors 
of  the  day,  he  concealed,  under  a countenance  denoting 
firmness  and  severity,  and  a determined  tone  of  voice,  a 
most  sensitive  and  amiable  disposition,  which  was 
always  exhibited  in  his  domestic  life.  Jf  commanding 
an  army,  he  was  an  inexorable  general,  whose  look  alone 
would  inspire  with  terror,  and  whose  voice  would  niake 
one  tremble  ; but,  sitting  at  a fireside,'  he  resembled  one 
of  the  fabled  tutelar  deities,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  feast 
on  the  happiness  of  others,  and  whose  gentle  and  en- 
dearing manners  made  him  appear  more  disposed  to  obey 
than  to  command.  Beloved  by  the  people  he  governed, 
respecle.l  by  the  soldiers  he  commanded,  and  feared  by 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  lived  honoured  by  every 
one,  and  happy  in  his  deserved  title  of  “ The  people’s 
friend.”  As  he  had,  by  his  noble  actions  and  unbounded 
influence  over  the  people,  contributed  principally  to  the 
election  of  Rene,  to  the  dukedom  of  Lorraine,  the  young 
prince  had  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  him,  and  ap- 
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pointed  him  governor  of  Nanci.  It  was  even  remarked,  • 
that  the  young  Duke  had  publicly  evinced  such  a decided 
admiration  for  Telesile,  that  the  people  expected  to  see 
her  become  the  wife  of  their  prince,  and  Grand  Duchess 
of  Lorraine;  and  ,this  expectation,  instead  of  exciting 
their  envy,  only  filled  them  with  delight ; a feeling  so 
unusual,  as  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  tender  and 
respectful  estimation  in  which  this  accomplished  model  of 
filial  piety  was  held  by  all  ranks  of  the  people.  It  was  at.  - 
this  time  that  Charles  the  Terrible,' after  having  employed  * 
all  the  resources  of  his  military  genius  in  endeavouring  to  ' 
possess  himself  of  the  suburbs  of  Nanci,  at  last  came  to 
the  resolution  of  besieging  it.  . - 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
absence  of  their  idolized  young,  prince,  the  faithful  • 
Lorrainers  repulsed  for  a long  time  with  advantage  the 
numerous  attacks  of  Charles,  so  that  he  became  furious, 
and  determined  to  die  rather  than  raise  the  siege. 
Every  citizen  of  Nanci  joined  the  troops  of  the  garri-* 
son,  to  defend  their  hearths  and  families.  The  old  men  ^ 
went  through  every  part  of  the  city,  exciting,  by  their 
example,  the  women  and  children  to  carry ^e very  thing 
they  could  to  the  ramparts  to  throw  down  on  their 
merciless  besiegers.  In  one  place,  showers  of  stones, 
were  flying 'from  the  summit  of  the  walls  on  the 
besiegers’  heads ; in  apother,  torrents  of  boiling  oil  were 
poured  on  them  by  women  of  every  age  and  rank — a 
/ whole  family  were  united  to  repulse  an  enemy.  And 
never  did  the  love  of  home  and  country,  and  sworn 
fidelity  to  a prince,  give  birth  to  - such  prodigies  of 
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valour,  or  call  forth  such  heroism.  Charles,  seeing  that 
his  eflorts  were  useless,  and  that  his  brave  opposers  were 
neither  intimidated  by  his  powerful  army,  nor  frightened 
by  his  threats,  suspended  for  a few  days  the  siege,  and 
proposed  a capitulation.  He  only  required  the  surren- 
der of  Nanci,  and  promised  to  respect  their  firesides,  and 
to  protect  them  from  pillage,  protesting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  high  esteem  which  he  felt  for  a people  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  valiant  and  faithfid  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  concluded  his  address  by  declaring  it  to  be  his 
highest  ambition  to'be  allied  to,  so  worthy  a people,  and 
that  his  chief  desire  was  a lasting  peace.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  propositions  of  Charles  were  sincere  ; often 
in  his  cruel  and  ambitious  career,  he  had  exhibited  some 
sensibility  ; virtue  was  not  totally  foreign  to  his  fiery 
spirit ; but  he  was  too  often  led  astray  by  his  thirst  for 
power  and  military  fame,  and  he  now  experienced  what 
is  sooner  or  later  the  just 'punishment  of  warriors,  who 
are  unfaithful  to  their  promises,  and  who  do  not  respect 
treaties,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Picardy  still 
smoked  from  the  fire  with  which  this  warlike  prince  had 
devastated  that  fine  coun^try,  which  he  had  sworn  a hun- 
dred times  to  spare.  Normandy  groaned  under  the  ashes 
with  which  he  had  covered  its  fertile  fields,  and  lie  had 
but  just  returned  from  making  the  city  of  Liege  the 
theatre  of  a most  bloody  persecution  of  its  numerous 
inhabitants.  With  such  fearful,  exam  pies  of  his  cruelty, 
the  Lorrainers  could  only  look  upon  the  overtures  of 
Charles  as  a cruel  snare,  which  they  resolved  to  avoid. 
The  valiant  governor  of  Nanci  was  the  most'incredu- 
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lous,  and,  by  his  powerful  eloquence,  as  well  as  by  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  ranks  of  the 
people  deterrhined  them  not  to  accept  liis  proffered 
treaty.  All  resolved  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  a faith- 
less warrior,  and  to  resist  him  vigorously.  Charles 
being  informed  of  the  positive  refusal  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Nanci,  and,  above  all,,  of  the  governor’s  address,  M’ho 
had  painted  Jiim  in  the  strongest  and  most  insulting  man- 
ner, swore  to  be  revenged.  lie  sent  again,  for  the.  last 
time,  a herald  to  announce  to  the  Lorrainers,  that,  if  lliey 
did  not  surrender  the  town  that  very  day,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  conqueror,  he  would  commence  an 
assault  on  Nanci,  and  slay  all  the  inhabitants  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  This  threat  only  served  to  irritate 
them  still  more  against  him,  and  to  redouble  their 
courage.  The  governor,  assured  that  he  Avould  be  the 
first  victim,  but  choosing  death  rather  than  dishonour, 
walked  through  the  town  haranguing  the  people,  collect- 
ing troops,  and  giving  to  each  posts  to  defend,  as  appeared 
to  him  the  best  for  repulsing  the  besiegers. 

Tclesile,  who  was  as  much  in  danger  as  her  father,  as 
she  declared  she  would  never  forsake  liim,  partook  of 
his  heroic  enthusiasm,  and,  following  Ins  example,  ha- 
rangued the  women  and  girls  who  surrounded  her.  She 
reminded  them  of  the  sublime  patriotism  of  the  women 
of  Beauvais,  who  feared  not  to  participate  in 'the  horrors 
of  the  fight,  and  who,  with  their  fathers,  husbands,  and 
sons,  braved  every  danger  to  prevent  this  same  Charles 
the  'I’errible  from  penetrating  into  their  city,  and  exer- 
cising his  cruelty.  “ We  have  seen,”  cried  Tclesile, 
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wilh  the  most  fascinating  tone  of  voice,  “ mothers  of 
families  and  titnid  girls  arm  themselves  with  whatever 
first  presented  itself,  carrying  to  one  place  immense  loads, 
collecting  broken  lances  into  bundles,  and  tying  them  to- 
gether with  their  hair,  overwhelming  by  their  united 
strength  the  soldiers  of  Charles,  and  compelling  them  to 
raise  the  siege  ; they  were  not  more  devoted  than  we  are 
to  a glorious  death  ; they  were  not  so  many  as  we  are, — 
why  then  do  we  not  follow  the  example  of  those  coura-' 
geous  women,  whose  actions  will  descend  to  the  farthest 
posterity?  Why  then  shall  w’e  not,  like  them,  save  our 
city  and  our  hearths  from  the  tyrant?”  Telesile’s  dis- 
course made  a lively  impression  on  them  all ; it  was 
now,  who  should  be  her  assistant  in  imitating  the  touch- 
ing heroism  of  the  women  of  Beauvais?  Neither  the 
fatigue  of  labour,  nor  the  threats  of  their  cruel  and  for- 
midable enemy,  nor  the  fearful  prospect  of  an  assault, 
could  intimidate  the  wives  and  daugliters  of  the  faithful 
Lorrainers ; all  determined  to  second  them  by  their 
efibrts  and  courage^  and  the  w'cakness  of  a sex  so  little 
accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  battle  seemed  to  vanish,  as 
the  moment  approached  which  was  to  decide  for  them 
victory  or  defeat.  Charles,  still  more  enraged  by  their 
persevering  resistance,  exerted  all  his  ingenuity : profiting 
by  a very  dark  night  to  deceive  the  besieged,  be  made 
at  first  several  unsuccessful  attacks  on  different  parts  of 
the  ramparts,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  collecting  the 
best  of  his'  troops  before  one  of  the  most  defenceless 
bastions,  he  gave  the  assault  with  so  much  vigour  and 
impetuosity,  that  in  less  than  two  hours  he  opened  a 
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breach  in  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
city'at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  wdio,  like  their  leader, 
were  burning;  with  fury  and  revenge.  lie  was  going 
- immediately,  while  his  rage  was  at  its  height,  to  order  the 
massacre  of  all  the -inhabitants  of  Nanci. 

“ Barbarian  !”  said  Telesile,  whom  they  had  brought 
before  him,  “if  we  shall  perish,  over  whom  w'ill  you 
reign  ?’*  • . ' • , 

Charles. — “ Who  art  thou,  that  darest  thus  to  speak 
tome?”  . ‘ 

THeslle. — “Thy  prisoner,  who  wishes  to  prevent 
thee  from  adding  to  the  dark  catalogue  of  thy  crimes.”  . 

The  expre^ive  voice  of /felesile,  her  beauty,  and 
above  all,  the  noble  indignation  which  burned  in  her,  sus-. 
pended  for  a moment  the  fury  of  Charles  ; his  first  de- 
mand was,  the  surrender  of  the  governor,  who,  yielding  to 
the  solicitations  ^of  his  daughter,  and  to  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  disguised  himself  under  the 
dress  of  a simple  citizen,  and  mingled  amongst  the  crowd 
of  Lorrainers,  who  all  sought  to  shield  him  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  impossible  for  Charles 
to  forget  his  promised  vengeance  on  this  honourable 
victim,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
promising  a considerable  reward  to  whoever  should  take  ’ 
him. 

“ You  will  not  find  one  who  will  betray  the  governor,” 
said  he,  without  discovering  himself.  “ Swear  on  the 
w'ord  of  a soldier,  to  pardon  every  inhabitant  of  Nanci.” 
“To  pardon  them!”  said  Charles  furiously;  “no, 
'110  ; you  all  have  despised  my  power ; you  have  rejected 
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my  overtures  with  too  much  insolence  for  me  to  listen 
to  your  prayers  for  mercy.  If  fate  spares  for  a time 
your  governor,  I know  well  how  to  discover  him  after 
the  terrible  manner  I treat  those  who,  like  you  all,  have 
dared  to  brave  me,  and  tried  to  oppose  the  course  of  my 
victories.”  Then,  addressing  the  officers  who  sur- 
rounded him,  he  gave  orders  to*  decimate,  instantly,  the 
people  of  Nanci — and  then  what  a melancholy  sight 
presented  itself!  Men,  women,  old  men  and  children, 
all  assembled  in  a long  row,  which  extended  from  the 
place  wdiere  Charles  had  stationed  himself,  to  the  ram- 
parts of  the  city.  Every  family  was  grouped  together, 
young  girls  clinging  to  their  mothers’  arms ; friends 
standing  side  by  side,  each  resigned  to  the  death  which 
was  to  choose  its  victims,  and  each  one  hoping  that  fate 
would  select  him  to  die  in  place  of  the  object  that  was 
dearest  to  him.  At  last  a herald,  on  a sign  made  by  the 
conqueror,  began  to  number  the  prisoners,  and  those  to 
whem  the  number  ten  came,  were  to  be  slain  by  the 
sword  ; but  at  the  first  falling  of  the  fatal  decimal,  a diffi- 
culty arose  which  suspe'nded  this  barbarous  execution. 
Telesile,  at  her  father’s  side,  who  still  was  in  disguise, 
followed  with  eagerness  every  movement  of  the  herald, 
she  heard  him  reckoning  aloud  every  one,  and,  judging  too 
accurately  that  the  number  ten  would  fall  to  her  beloved 
parent,  she  glided  gently  behind  him,  and  had  the  filial 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  number  nine  fall  to  him,  and 
to  herself  the  fatal  ten.  The  governor  was  so  overcome 
by  this  magnanimous  resignation  of  life,  by  one  so  lovely, 
admired  and  beloved,  and  for  whom  life  had  so  many 
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charms,  that  he  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express 
himself.  He  declared  that  it  was  he  who  ought  to  die, 
that  fate  had  selected  him  for  the  victim,  and  that  hO 
could  not  allow  another  to  die  in  his  place.  Telesile, 
without  saying  that  he  was  her  father,  affirmed  that  it 
was  only  by  chance  she  guessed  his  number,  and  as  fate 
had  decreed  it  so,  she  would  die.  The  herald  and  his 
companions  not  knowing  which  to  believe,  brought  tliem 
both  before  Charles  for  his  decision.  The  touching 
scene  which  ensued,  and  the  heart-rendiiig  debate  of  both 
father  and  child,  as  to  which  would  die  for  the  other, 
made  the  prince  experience  an  emotion  which  he  could 
not  prevent.  Undecided,  confused,  and  not  knowing 
w'hich  side  to  take,  he  preserved  the  most  rigid  silence. 
“ Thou  hesitatest,  cruel  man  !”  cried  Telesile,  with  a 
coolness  and  dignity  which  rendered  her  still  more 
interesting.  “ Cause  me  to  perish,  and  prolong  the  days 
of  this  old  man,  w’ho  has  crowned  sixty  y^ars  with  his 
virtues.”  “ Ah ! do  not  agree  to  her  wish,”  said  the 
governor.  “ What  are  the  virtues  she  speaks  of  compared 
to  her  noble  self-devotion,  which  fills  every  heart  with 
admiration,  and  at  which  thy  own  breast  swells  with 
emotion  ?” 

Telesile. — “ My  life  is  less  precious  than  that  of  this 
old  man.” 

Governor. — “ Each  day  of  her  existence  is  marked 
by  her  virtues.” 

Telesile. — “ Behold  these  white  hairs  ! they  tell  thee 
of  a head  of  a family  who  is  loved  and  revered  by  his 
children.” 
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, . Governor. — “See  the  brightness  of  her  youth  and 
beauty  ! she  would  live  long  to  be  the  ornament  of  her 
sex ; and  wilt  thou  sacrifice  her,  to  lengthen  the  few 
days  that  I can  call  my  own  ?”  ' ' ' ^ 

“ Ah  !”  cried  Telesile,  seeing  "the.  tender  expression 
of  countenance  with  which  Charles  regarded  her.  “.Ah  ! 
cease  to  admire 'in  me  what  is  but.  my  duty;  jt  is  but 
a daughter  who  would  fain  save  the  author  of  her  days. 
Learn  then,  conqueror,  he  is  my  father !”  • 

“ Well,”  replied  the  governor,  “1  will  now  put  an 
end'  to  your  indecision,  and  oblige  you  to  grant  life  to 
.this  model  of  filial  piety.  I deliver  to  thee  that  enemy 
on  whom  thou  desiredst  to  take  vengeance  ; thou  seest 
before  thee  the  governor  of  Nanci,  who  would  have 
given  himself  up  to  thee  before,  had  thy  barbarous  fury 
not  refused  to  save,  at  the  price  of  his  head,  his  faithful 
fellow  citizens.”  At  these  words,  all’ the  inhabitants, 
whose  afiection  for  him  was  heightened  by  the  heroism 
of  Telesilq^^ surrounded  her  and  her  father,  and  forming 
a rampart  about  them,  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  die  in 
their  place.  Never  had  Charles  beheld  so  touching  a 
spectacle.'  The  cries  of  a suppliant  people,  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  ready  to  die  to  save  their  governor  ;'the  free  and 
loyal  resignation  of  the  old  man,  who  o'ffered  himself  as 
a victim  ; the  heart-rending  cries  of  Telesile,  who  swore 
by  heavx^n  never  to  survive  her  father;  the  astonishment 
and  admiration  depicted  in  every  countenance  ; the  tears 
falling  from  every  eye,  produced  on  the  conqueror,  and 
even  on  his  soldiers,  a feeling  they  could  not  define.  At 
last  the  governor,  piercing  the  surrounding  crowd  with 
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Telesile  hanging  on  his  arm,  required  Charles  to  pro- 
nounce their  fate.  “ You  shall  neither  of  you  die,”  said 
this  formidable  warrior,.  “ it  would  be  indeed  too  difficult 
to  decide  between  you ; you  have  penetrated  my  heart 
to  its  core,  and,  if  it  i^,  indeed,  glorious  to  conquer,  you 
have  taught  me  it  is  still  more  glorious  to  forgive.'  En- 
joy,” cried  he,  “enJOy,  lovely  and  noble  Telesile,  all  the 
happiness  which  awaits  you,  and  receive  the  rev^ard  of 
•your  filial  heroism,  which  shall  be  immortalized  by  his- 
tory. I grant  you  not  only  the  life  of  your  worthy 
father,  but  that  of  every  inhabitant  in  the  city.  Do  not 
thank  me  ^ I owe  you  much  more  than  you  ow’e  to  me, 
for  without  you,  my  soul,  filled  only  with  the  desire  of 
military  glory,  would  never  have  knowm  the  sweets  of 
clemency,  which  I confess,  are  superior  to  any.”  These 
words  of  the  conqueror  were  received  with  transports 
of  delight all  the  inhabitants,  overpowered  with  their 
expressions  of  gratitude,  uttered  cries  of  joy,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  the  soldiers  of  Charlg^,  who  par- 
took of  their  master’s  emotion.  This  prince,  having 
learned  by  experience  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  the 
Lorrainers,  declared  his  intention  of  making  Nanci  the 
capital  of  his  dominions.  He  restored  to  the  governor 
his  rank  and  prerogatives.  Telesile  became  more  dear 
than  ever  to  her  fellow  countrywomen.  There  was  no 
family,  no  individual,  wffio  was  not  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  a cherished  object,  and  perhaps  for 
their  own  existence;  Her  name  was  always  uttered 
with  love  and  respect,  and,  while  she  lived,  she  experi- 
enced in  her  happy,  honoured,  and  virtuous  life,  that  we 
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must  raise  our  minds  above  every  circumstance  in  which 
we  are  placed,  and  that  the  surest  way  of  escaping 
danger  is  by  putting,  our  entire  confidence  in  our  God, 
who  will  enable  ns  to  meet  it  with  courage,  presence  of 
mind,  and  resignation. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A DISINTERESTED  LOVER. 

Fjom-ithG  AfSibian. 

It  is  related  that  Khalid  the  son  of  ’Abd  Allah  El- 
Kusheyree  was  Governor  of  El-Basrah  ; and  there  came 
to  him  a number  of  men  grasping  a young  man  of  sur- 
passing comeliness  and  evident  good  breeding  and  abun- 
dant intellect,  of  handsome  figure,  of  sweet  odour,  and  of 
a grave  and  dignified  appearance  ; and  they  brought  him 
forward  unto  Khalid.  So  Khalid  inquired  of  them  his 
story,  and  they  said.  This  is  a thief,  whom  we  caught 
yesterday  in  our  abode.  And  when  Khalid  looked  at  him, 
the  beauty  of  his  appearance,  and  his  cleanliness,  excited 
his  admiration,  and  he  said.  Loose  him.  Tlien,  approach- 
ing him,  he  asked  him  , his  story  ; and  the  young  man 
answered.  The  people  have  spoken  truth,  and  the  case  is 
as  they  have  related. — And  what,  said  Khalid,'  induced 
thee  to  do  this,  when  thou  hast  so  comely  an  appearance 
and  so  handsome  a form  ? lie  answered,  Covetousness 
of  worldly  goods,  and  the  decree  of  God,  whose  perfec- 
tion be  extolled,  and  whose  name  be*exalted  ! And  upon 
this,  Khalid  said.  May  thy  mother,  be  bereft  of  thee ! ’ 
Hadst  thou  not  in  the  comeliness  of  thy  face,  and  the 
soundness  of  thy  sense,  and  in  thy  good  breeding,  what 
would  suffice  to  restrain  thee  from  thieving  ? — Abstain 
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from  this  language,  O Emeer,  replied  the  young  man, 
and  proceed  to  do  what  God  (whose  name  be  exalted !) 
hath  ordained ; for  such  is  the  recompense  of  that  which 
my  hands  have  done,  and  God  is  not  tyrannical  towards 
his  servants.  And  Khalid  remained  a while  silent,  re- 
flecting upon  the  affair  of  the  young  man ; after  which 
he  desired  him  to  draw  near,  and  said  to  him,  Thy  con- 
fession before  the  witnesses  hath  perplexed  me  so  that  I 
know  not  what  to  do ; and  I do  not  think  thee  to  be  a 
thief.  Probably  thou  hast  some  story  to  tell  that  is 
not  one  of  theft.  Acquaint  me  then  with  it. — But  the 
young  man  replied,  O Emeer,  let  nothing  be  imagined 
by  thee,  excepting  that  which  I have  confessed  to  thee ; 
for  I have  no  story  to  relate  but  this,  that  I entered  the 
house  of  these  people,  and  stole  what  I could,  and  they 
caught  me,  and  took  the  property  from  me,  and  conveyed 
me  unto  thee.  Upon  this,  therefore,  Khalid  gave  orders 
to  imprison  him,  and  commanded  a crier  to  proclaim 
throughout  El-Basrah,  Ho  ! whosoever  desireth  to  wit- 
ness the  punishment  of  such-a-one,  and  the  cutting  off  of 
his  hand,  let  him  come  in  the  morning  to  such  a place  ! 

And  when  the  young  man  had  been  a while  in  the 
prison,  and  they  had  put  the  irons  upon  his  feet,  he 
sighed  heavily,  shed  copious  tears,  and  recited  these 
verses : — 

Khalid  hath  threatened  me  with  the  cutting  off  of  my  hand  if 
I reveal  not  to  him  her  story ; 

But  I said,  Far  be  it  from  me  that  I should  reveal  the  love  for 
her  which  my  heart  entertaineth ! 

The  cutting  off  of  my  hand  for  that  which  I have  confessed  is 
easier  to  my  heart  than  disgracing  her. 

10 
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And  the  persons  who  were  commissioned  to  guard  him, 
hearing  this,  came  to  Khalid,  and  acquainted  him  with 
that  which  he  had  said.  So  when  the  night  grew  dark, 
he  gave  orders  to  bring  him  into  his  presence ; and  on 
his  coming  before  him,  he  urged  him  to  speak,  and  found 
him  to  be  sensible,  well-bred,  intelligent,  polite,  and  dis- 
creet. He  gave  orders  to  bring  him  food  ; and  he  ate, 
and  conversed  a while  with  him ; after  which,  Khalid 
said  to  him,  I know  that  thou  hast  a story  to  tell  that  is 
not  one  of  theft : so  when  the  morning  cometh,  and  the 
people  ace  present,  with  the  Kadee,*  and  he  asketh  thee 
respecting  the  theft,  deny  it,  and  assert  that  which  may 
avert  from  thee  the  punishment  of  amputation  ; for  the 
Apostle  of  God  (may  God  favour  and  preserve  him  !) 
hath  said,  In  cases  of  doubt,  avert  the  punishment  fixed 
by  the  law. — He  then  gave  orders  to  take  him  back  to 
the  prison,  where  he  remained  that  night. 

And  in  the  morning  the  people  came  to  witness  the 
amputation  of  the  young  man’s  hand,  and  there  was  not 
any  one  in  El-Basrah,  man  or  woman,  who  did  not  come 
to  behold  the  punishment  of  that  young  man.  Kh^id 
mounted,  attended  by  the  chief  persons  of  El-Basrah, 
and  others,  and  having  summoned  the  Kadees,  gave 
orders  to  bring  the  young  man,  who  approached,  jumping 
in  his  chains ; and  not  one  of  the  people  beheld  him 
without  weeping  for  him,  and  the  voices  of  the  women 
rose  in  shrieks.  So  the  Kadee  commanded  to  silence 
the  women,  and  then  said  to  the  young  man,  These 
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people  assert  that  thou  enteredst  their  house,  and  stolest 
their  property.  Probably  thou  stolest  less  than  tlie 
nisab.*  Nay,  he  replied,  I stole  a complete  nisab. — 
Probably,  rejoined  the  Kadee,  thou  art  a partner  of  the 
people  in  some  of  the  property.  But  the  young  man 
replied.  Nay : the  whole  of  it  was  theirs  : I had  no  right 
in  it.  And  upon  this  Khalid  was  enraged,  and  came  to 
him  and  struck  him  upon  his  face  with  a whip,  repeating 
this  verse  as  applicable  to  his  own  case  : — 

Man  desirelh  that  his  wish  may  be  granted  unto  him ; but  God 
refuseth  all  save  what  Himself  desireth. 

He  then  called  for  the  butcher,  who  came,  and  drew 
forth  the  knife,  and,  stretching  forth  the  young  man’s 
hand,  put  the  knife  upon  it. 

But  a damsel  hastened  forward  from  the  midst  of  the 
women,  clad  in  tattered  and  dirty  garments,!  and  cried 
out,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  young  man  ; after  which 
she  displayed  a face  like  the  moon ; whereupon  a great 
clamour  arose  among  the  people,  and  a fiery  excitement 
of  the  passions  of  the  spectators  well  nigh  ensued  in  con- 
sequence of  this  spectacle.  Then  the  damsel  cried  out 
with  her  loudest  voice,  I conjure  thee  by  Allah,  O 
Emeer,  that  thou  hasten  not  the  amputation  until  thou 
shalt  have  read  this  note.  And  she  gave  him  a note, 
which  Khalid  opened  and  read,  and  lo,  in  it  were  written 
these  verses : — 

* This  term  here  means  property  amounting  in  value  to  a 
quarter  of  a denar. 

! It  is  probably  meant  that  she  had  clad  herself  in  this  manner 
to  testily  her  grief. 
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O Khalid,  this  person  is  a distracted  slave  of  love,  wounded  by 
a glance  shot  from  the  bows  of  my  eye-lashes. 

An  arrow  from  ray  eye  hath  prostrated  him;  for  he  is  wedded 
to  the  ardour  of  love,  and  recovereth  not  from  his  malady. 

He  hath  avowed  a deed  that  he  hath  not  committed,  thinking 
this  better  than  the  disgrace  of  his  enamoured. 

Have  patience  then  with  the  afflicted  lover ; for  he  is  one  of 
the  noble  of  mankind,  not  a thief. 

When  Khalid,  therefore,  read  the  verses,  he  with- 
drew, and  separated  himself  from  the  people,  and  having 
summoned  the  woman,  inquired  of  her  respecting  the 
case.  So  she  informed  him  that  this  young  man  was 
enamoured  of  her,  and  that  she  was  enamoured  of  him  ; 
and  that  he  had  repaired  to  the  house  of  her  family  with 
the  desire  of  visiting  her,  and  thrown  a stone  into  the 
house  to  acquaint  her  with  his  arrival;  but  that  her 
father  and  her  brothers  heard  the  sound  of  the  stone,  and 
came  up  to  him ; and  when  he  perceived  them,  he  col 
lected  all  the  linen  of  the  house,  making  it  appear  to  them 
that  he  was  a thief,  in  order  to  protect  the  honour  of  his 
beloved.  Therefore  when  they  saw  him  thus  engaged, 
they  took  him,  and  said.  This  is  a thief, — and  brought 
him  to  thee ; whereupon  he  confessed  that  he  had  com- 
mitted theft,  and  persisted  in  doing  so,  that  he  might  not 
disgrace  me.  These  things  he  did,  making  himself  a 
thief,  from  the  excess  of  his  kindness,  and  the  generosity 
of  his  mind — And  Khalid  replied.  Verily  he  is  worthy 
of  the  accompUMiment  of  his  desire.  Then  having  called 
the'young  man  to  him,  he  kissed  him  between  the  eyes  ; 
and  he  gave  orders  to  bring  before  him  the  damsel’s 
father,  and  said  to  him,  O sheykh,  we  had  determined 
upon  the  execution  of  the  sentence  upon  this  young  man 
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by  the  amputation  of  his  hand  ; but  God  (to  whom  be 
ascribed  might  and  glory !)  hath  preserved  me  from  that 
act ; and  I have  ordered  that  ten  thousand  pieces  of  silver 
be  given  to  him  for  his  generous  exposure  of  his  hand 
in  order  to  preserve  thy  honour  and  the  honour  of  thy 
daughter,  and  to  protect  you  both  from  reproach.  I 
have  ordered  also  that  ten  thousand  pieces  of  silver  shall 
be  given  to  thy  daughter,  in  consideration  of  her  having 
informed  me  of  the  truth  of  the  affair ; and  I beg  that 
thou  give  me  permission  to  marry  her  to  him.  O 
Emeer,  replied  the  sheykh,!  give  thee  permission  to  do 
so.  And  Khalid  praised  God,  and  thanked  Him,  and 
recited  an  eloquent  khutbeh  after  which  he  said  to 
the  young  man,  I marry  to  thee  this  damsel,  such-a-one, 
who  is  here  present,  with  her  permission  and  consent, 
and  with  the  permission  of  her  father,  for  a dowry  con- 
sisting of  this  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  ten  thou- 
sand pieces  of  silver.  And  the  young  man  replied,  I 
accept  from  thee  this  offer  of  marriage.  Then  Khalid 
gave  orders  to  carry  the  money  to  the  house  of  the 
young  man,  borne  in  procession,  upon  trays ; and  the 
people  dispersed,  full  of  happinpss.  I have  not  wit- 
nessed (says  the  narrator)  a day  more  strange  than  that 
day,  beginning  with  weeping  and  misfortune,  and  ending 
with  joy  and  happiness. 

* An  exhortation  and  prayer. 
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The  stranger  who  visits  Lyons  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  manufactories  of  that  great  mercantile 
city  of  France,  is  struck  by  the  contrast  that  he  sees 
there,  between  the  luxurious  furniture  prepared  for  the 
dwellings  of  the  great,  and  the  poverty  of  those  em- 
ployed in  its  production. 

The  silk  weaver  may  generally  be  known  by  his  pal- 
lid complexion,  his  narrow  chest,  and  his  emaciated  limbs, 
which  are  the  natural  results  of  excessive  labour  and 
insufficient  nourishment;  but,  thirty  years  ago,  these, 
his  melancholy  characteristics,  were  far  more  remarkable 
than  they  are  now.  Lyons  and  its.  suburbs  contain  at 
least  ninety  thousand  artisans,  who  work  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  crowded  into  large  factories 
that  resemble  bee-hives  with  their  tiers  of  cells.  They 
are  full  of  windows,  each  of  which  lights  a machine,  and, 
till  within  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  these  machines, 
used  for  brocaded  silks,  were  complicated  and  difficult 
to  manage,  loaded  as  they  were  with  numberless  cords 
and  pedals,  by  which  the  body  was  forced  into  the  most 
distorted  and  unnatural  attitudes.  The  weaver  was 
mounted  on  a high  stool,  and  directed  the  thread  of  the 
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chain,  and  formed-  the  pattern,  by  striking  out  his  legs 
from  riglit  to  left ; but  besides  his  part  of  the  work,  one 
or  two  'others  were  necessary  to  guide  the  cords  and 
pedals  ; and  these  were  usually  young  women  or  child- 
ren, who  were  obliged  to  preserve  the  same  painful  atti- 
tudes throughout  the  whole  day,  and  they  frequently 
became  deformed  for  life,  and  more  often  still  they  were 
hurried  to  the  grave.  ' Many,  who  witnessed  so  -much 
misery,  longed  earnestly  for  such  a revolution  in  the* 
state  of  mechanical  science,  as  should  ’ free  the  children 
from  work  to  which  'their  own  health  and  the  moral 
feeling  of  their  parents  were  alike  yearly  sacrificed  ; but 
amongst  all  who  pitied  their  sufferings,  who  had  the 
povrer  to  relieve  them  ? The  honour  of  accomplishing 
this  task  was  reserved  for  Jacquard,  an  unpretending 
artisan,  the  Genius  of  the  loom,  the  Child  of  the  people. 
Florence  and  Venice,  with  all  their  boasted  improve- 
mentSj  acknowledged  the  superior  skill  of  the  poor 
working  man,  and  bowed  down  their  industrial  banners 
at  his  feet.'  - " , 

Joseph  Marie  Jacquard’  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1752*  ; -his  father  w'as  a master  weaver  of  gold 
and  silken  tissues,  his  mother  was  a pattern-reader, 
another  branch  of  the  ^me  trade ; as  for  himself  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a bookbinder,  and  proved  a clever  and 
tasteful  workman.  At  the  end  of  some  years  he  married, 
and,  having  inherited  a small  house  from  his  parents, 
he  established  himself  as  a straw  bonnet  manufacturer, 
and  was  succeed^ig  very  well,  when  the  French  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  brought  his  prosperity  to  a close.  In 
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1793,  during  the  memorable  siege  which  Lyons  so 
nobly  sustained  against  the  republican  armies,  his  house 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  when  the  savage  procon- 
suls came  with  orders  from  the  Convention  to  decimate 
the  inhabitants  whom  the  brutal  soldiery  had  spared, 
Jacquard’s  name  was  on  the  proscribed  list,  and  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country.  He 
owed  his  safety  to  a son  he  had, in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
publican army.  This  young  man,  listening  only  to  the 
dictates  of  filial  piety,  dressed  his  father  in  uniform,  in- 
scribed his  name  on  the  list  of  the  battalion  of  volunteers 
to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and  placing  a musquet  in 
his  hand,  marched  with  hiiii  to  the  French  frontier. 
They  reached  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  together,  but 
there  Jacquard  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his  be- 
loved son,  who  fell  by  his  side,  struck  by  a cannon  ball, 
and  soon  afterwards  eStpired  in  his  arms.  When  France 
was  restored  to  some  degree  of  order  and  tranquillity, 
Jacquard,  wearied  with  bis  military  profession,  for  which 
his  advancing  age  began  to  unfit  him,  was  desirous  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  quiet  life;  he  had  found  protectors 
amongst  the  very  men  by  whom  he  Jiad  been  proscribed  ; 
and  he  now  established  himself  once  more  at  Lyons, 
and  gave  up  his  time  to  the  study  of  mechanics ; a strong 
inclination  led  him  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  circumstances  developed  still  further  his  natural 
genius. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  had  re-established  communica- 
tions for  a short  time  between  England  and  France,  and 
during  this  season  an  English  newspaper  happened  to 
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fall  into  the  hands  of -Jacquard  ;•  he  read  there  the  an- 
nouncement of  a prize  that  was  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
Royal  Society  in  London  for  the  construction  of  a ma- 
chine for  making  fishing  nets,  and'  also  for  the  nettings 
'used  on  board  ship?.  From  that  moment  he  became 
conscious  of  his  vocation,  and  thought  of  nothing  but- 
how  to  fulfil  the  required  conditions.  After  groping  long 
in  the  dark,  he  discovered  the  secret  of -the  machine; 
but  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  -his  success  was  the 
only  reward  he  chose  • to  receive  ; -the  difficulty  once 
overcome,-  he  thought  no  more*  about  it,  and  contented, 
himself  wkh  giving  a piece  of  the  net  he  had  woven,' to 
'one  of  his  friends.-  This  friend,  however,'  showed  it  as 
a curiosity  to  several  persons,  and  it  passed  from  liand  to 
hand,  until  it  was  sent  at  last  to  Paris  by  the  Lyonnese 
authorities. 

Jacquard  had  long  forgotten  his  invention,  when,  one 
day,  to  his  great  surprise,  he,  was  summoned  before  the 
prefect' of  Lyons,  who  asked  him  whether  he  had  not 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture'"of  nets  on 
mechanical' principles.  Jacquard  did  not  remember  the 
circumstance  to**  which,  the  magistrate  alluded,  till  the 
identical  piece  of  net  was  produced  that  he* had  given  to 
his  friend.  - The  prefect  then  desired  to  see  the  machine 
on  which  it  had  been  made.'  Jacquard  asked  for  three 
weeks  wherein  -to  'repair  and  complete  his  apjiaratns, 
which  then  lay  neglected  in  a corner  of  his  dwelling;  at 
.the  end  of  that  time  he  carried  it  to  the  prefect,  who  was 
able  himself  to  count  the  number  of  meshes,  to  strike 
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the  bar  with  his  foot,  and  to  continue  the  web  that  was 
already  begun. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  he 
dismissed  Jacquard,  assuring  him  that  his  name  would 
soon  become  known.  The  machine  was  sent  off  to 
Paris,  and  presently  an  order  arrived  that  Jacquard  him- 
self should  be  sent  after  it.  This  order  was  so  pe- 
remptory that  the  authorities  of  the  town,  mistaking 
its  real  import,  laid  hold  of  the  honest  artisan  as  a con- 
spirator, and  treated  him  accordingly  ; without  allowing 
him  time  to  go  home  and  make  preparations  for  his 
journey,  he  was  hurried  into  a post-chaise  and  conveyed 
rapidly  to  Paris,  under  the  escort  of  a gendanne.  Jac- 
quard had  never  seen  the  great  capital.  On  his  arrival, 
he  was  taken  to  the  Conservatoire  des  £rts  et  Metiers, 
and  the  first  persons  he  saw  there  were  Bonaparte,  and 
his  minister,  Carnot ; the  latter,  addressing  him  with  the 
blunt  severity  which  was  natural  to  him,  exclaimed,  Is 
it  you,  then,  who  pretend  to  do  what  with  heaven  is 
impossible,  make  a slip  knot  upon  a tight  thread  V^* 

Jacquard,  abashed  by  the  presence  of  the  master  of 
half  Europe,  and  still  more  so  by  the  manner  of  his 
minister,  only  answered  by  setting  his  machine  to  work, 
and  soon  showed  tho  possibility  of  what  they  had 
thought  incredible.  In  this  strange  way  was  Jacquard’s 
first  essay  made  known.  Napoleon,  who  knew  how  to 

♦ “ Un  noeud  avec  un  fil  tendu.”  This  machinery  has  of  late 
years  been  applied  to  lace,  and  Nottingham  owes  to  it  the  chief 
successes  of  its  trade. 
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appreciate  genius  wherever  he  found  it,  encouraged  him 
and  promised  him  his  protection  ; and  in  a few  days  after 
this  interview,  he  was  regularly  installed  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

Jacquard’s  joy  may  well  be  imagined  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  wonders  of  art,  and  enabled 
to  pierce  through  the  arcana  of  mechanical  science, 
which,  hitherto,  for  w'ant  of  bpoks  and  of  education  he 
had  had  no  means  of  doing ; he  had  now  the  experience 
of  others  to  stand  upon,  and  the  keys  of  knowledge 
were  in  his  hands  for  fresh  experiments.  He  soon  set 
to  work,  by  order  of  government,  upon  machinery  which 
was  to  produce  brocaded  silk,  at  less  cost,  and  more 
easily,  than  any  then  known ; he  combined  two  prin- 
ciples which  were  due,  the  one  to  the  celebrated  Vaucan- 
son,  and  the  other  to  Talson,  the  engineer,  and  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation. 

This  famous  machine  which  was  destined  to  immor- 
talize the  name  of  its  inventor,  appeared  at  the  Exposition 
at  Paris,  in  1801.  The  First  Consul,  perceiving  at  once 
the  advantageous  change  which  it  was  about  to  produce 
in  the  state,  of  French  industry,  rewarded  this  admirable 
discovery  by  a pension  of  6,000  francs^  The  jury,  how- 
ever, whose  province  it  was  to  judge  of  the  utility  of  all 
such  inventions,  showed  themselves  less  clear-sighted, 
and  awarded  only  a bronze  medal  to  Jacquard  “ the  in- 
ventor” (said  the  report)  “ of  a machine  by  means  of 
which  one  workman  the  less  would  be  required  in  the 
fabrication  of  brocaded  tissues.” 

5 Less  wonder  will  be  excited  by  this  verdict  of  the 
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Parisian  jury,  when  we  further  relate,  that  at  Lyons, 
the  whole  face  of  whose  commerce  was  to  be  entirely 
altered  by  Jacquard’s  discovery,  no  gratitude  and  no 
admiration  were  called  forth  by  it.  lie  returned  there 
with  his  machine,  and  found  himself,  like  Galileo  of  old, 
overwhelmed  with  suspicion  and  obloquy.  He,  the  man 
of  the  people,  tlie  child  of  the  . loom,  was  portrayed  in  the 
darkest  colours  ta  the  ignorant  and  passionate  multitude 
as  their  inveterate  foe  ; one  who,  for  his  own  ambitious 
and  selfish  purposes,  was  about  to  ruin  their  craft,  and  to 
increase  the  distress  of  their  families. 

From  all  parts  of  the  district  furious  mobs  assembled 
against  him,  and  his  life  was  three  times  in  imminent 
danger ; this  blind  hatred  rose  at  last  to  such  a height 
that  the  Lyonnese  authorities  gave  way  before  the  storm  : 
and  the  new  machine  was  broken  to  pieces  by  their 
orders,  in  the  great  square  of  the  town,  while  the  people 
loudly  applauded  the  ridiculous  scene  enacted  before 
them.  “ The  iron”  (to  use  Jacquard’s  own  words)  “ was 
sold  as  old.  iron, — the  wood  for  fuel.^V  • 

It  was  not  till  France  began- to  feel  the  fatal  effects  of 
foreign  rivalry,  that  the  silk-weavers  of  Lyons  regretted 
the  narrow  prejudices  which  had  prevented  their  reaping 
the  benefit  themselves  of  JacqusLrd’s  discovery  ; they 
then  perceived  that  they  had  destroyed  the  machine 
which  would  have  spared  their  labour,  and  infinitely 
multiplied  their  resources.  ' In  the  mean  time  a few 
more  enlightened  manufacturers,  among  whom  were 
Depouilly  and  Schirmer,  having  adopted  the  machinery 
of  Jacquard,  had  so  abundantly  profited  by  it,  that  its 
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fame  spread  rapidly  through  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  America,  where  a new  opening  to  industry, 
and  a fresh  means  of  increasing  wealth,  were  joyfully 
hailed. 

Manchester,  essentially  a manufacturing  city,  received 
the  Jacquard  machinery  in  1813,  with  popular  enthu- 
siasm; and  the  name  once  denounced  in  every  factory 
is  now  honoured  throughout  Europe.  By  slow  degrees 
dkl  this  reward  reach  Jacquard;  he  had  it,  after  a 
twenty  years’  struggle  against  ignorance,  envy,  and 
selfishness ; and  all  that  time  he  knew  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, that.,  ho  had  created  a mighty  , agent  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  native  country,  and  that  a day  would 
surely  come  in  which  he  should  see  it  at  work.  He  was 
gifted  with  perseverance  and  rectitude  of  purpose  in 
proportion  to  his  genius ; his  disinterestedness  was 
such,  that  he  would  take  out  no  patent  to  appropriate 
the  benefits  of  his  discoveries,  and  he  constantly  refused 
the  magnificent  offers  made  to  him  by  foreigners  : simply 
but  firmly  he  refused  to  devote  to  them  the  services  he 
believed  were  due  to  France,  and  waited  patiently  till  she 
should  be  ready  to  receive  them  at  his  hands.  We  have 
seen  the  humble  mention  made  of  him  with  the  bronze 
medal  he  obtained  in  1801 ; it  was  not  till  1819  that  a 
better  informed  jury  proclaimed  the  superiority  of  his 
machinery  over  the  costly  and  unhealthy  processes 
which  it  was  intended  to  replace,  and  awarded  to  him 
the  silver  medal : the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
completed  this  national  recompense. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Jacquard,  having  lost 
' 11  ^ 
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his  wife,  who  had  been  r sharer  in  all  his  anxieties,  and 
for  whom  he  had  the  strongest  affection,  retired  to  the 
pretty  village  of  Oullins,  about  three  miles  from  Lyons, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  a small  house,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  left  to  him  by  will,  for  his  life.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  many  illustrious  travellers ; states- 
men, and  men  of  letters  came  to  converse  with  him,  and 
to  wonder  that  a man,  whose  reputation  was  European, 
should  be  found  spending  his  old  age  in  solitude,  and 
dividing  his  time  between  religious  duties  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a small  garden."  He  died  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1834 ; he  never  saw  his  great  invention  appreciated  in 
his  native  city,  and  yet  he  had  lived  long  in  hope,  and  in 
his  latter  days  in  perfect  peace : his  work  was  done,  and 
at  eighty-four 

« The  weary  springs  of  life  stood  still  at  last.” 

The  morning  after  Jacquard’s  death,  a few  friends, 
and  a very  small  number  of  admirers,  accompanied  his 
remains  to  the  Cemetery  of  Oullins,  and  buried  him 
by  the  side  of  Thomas  the  Academician  ; the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  consecrated  a marble  slab  in  their  church 
to  his  memory,  which  mentions  simply  and  modestly  his 
pure  life  and  his  industry. 

In  his  lifetime,  like  most  other  great  men,  Jacquard 
found  little  but  persecution,  neglect,  and  indifference,  in 
his  own  country : it  was  only  after  his  death  that  he  was 
really  known,  and  his  memory  duly  honoured.  The 
municipal  authorities  at  Lyons  opened  a subscription  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a statue  of  the  celebrated  mechanic, 
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and,  while  the  city  owed  chiefly  to  him  its  yearly  in- 
creasing wealth,  it  was  lon^  before  many  thousand  francs 
W'ere  collected.  The  statue  of  Jacquard,  from  the 
chisel  of  Foyatier,  was  raised  at  last  on  the  1 6th  of 
August,  1840,  in  “la  place  Sathony,”  where  had  been 
placed  already  the  bust  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  another 
benefactor  to  the  city  of  Lyons. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of  the  feverish  strife  of 
mere  opinion,  to  turn  to  the  example  of  Jacquard. 
Humble  and  prosaic  as  his  life  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
he  stood  alone  with  his  genius,  surrounded  by  ignorance 
and  tumult,  waiting  patiently  until  his  discovery  should 
be  permitted  to  produce  the  great  results  in  commerce 
which  it  could  not  fail  of  effecting  when  once  it  was 
fairly  tried.  While  doubtless  a thousand  voices  were 
raised  to  procure  a hearing  for  fresh  schemes  and  new 
doctrines  in  science,  he  expected  silently  the  hour  in 
which  his  knowledge  should  be  most  usefully  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Jacquard  and  his  machine 
were  alike  realities,  and  the  world  has  now.  acknow- 
ledged them  as  such.  , ^ E.  O. 


THE  SIMPLETON  AND  THE  SHARPER. 

An  Arabian  Anecdote. 

A CERTAIN  simpleton  wa^  walking  along,  holding  the 
halter  of  his  ass,  which  he  was  dragging  after  him ; and 
two  sharpers  saw  him  ; whereupon  one  of  them  said  to 
his  companion,  I will  take  this  ass  from  this  man.  How 
wilt  thou  take  it?  said  the  other.  The  first  replied, 
Follow  me,  and  I will  show  thee.  So  he  followed  him ; 
and  that  sharper,  advancing  to  the  ass,  unloosed  from  it 
the  halter,  and  gave  the  ass  to  his  companion;  after 
which,  he  put  the  halter  upon  his  own  head,  and  walked 
on  behind  the  simpleton  until  he  knew  that  his  com- 
panion had  gone  away  with  the  ass.  Then  he  stopped : 
so  the  simpleton  dragged  him  by  the  halter ; but  he  ad- 
vanced not.  The  man  therefore  looked  back  at  him, 
and,  seeing  the  halter  upon  the  head  of  a man,  he  said, 
to  him.  What  art  thou  ? The  sharper  answered,  I am 
thy  ass,  and  my  story  is  wonderful ; and  it  is  this  : I had 
a mother,  a virtuous  old  woman,  and  1 went  to  her  .one 
day  in  a state  of  intoxication ; whereupon  she  said  to 
me,  O my  son,  turn  with  repentance  unto  God  (whose 
name  be  exalted  !)  from  these  sins.  But  I took  a staff, 
and  beat  her  with  it ; and  she  uttered  an  imprecation 
against  me;  upon  which  God  (whose  name  be  exalted  !) 
transformed  me  into  an  ass,  and  caused  me  to  fall  into , 
thy  possession,  and  I remained  with  thee  all  this  time, 
'i’o'day,  however,  my  mother  remembered  me,  and  God 
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inclined  her  heart  towards  me ; so  she  prayed  for  me, 
and  God  restored  me  to  the  human  shape  as  I was. — 
And  the  simpleton  said,  There  is  no  strength  nor  power 
but  in  God,  the  High,  the  Great!  By  Allah,  O my 
brother,  absolve  me  of  responsibility  for  that  which  I 
have  done  unto  thee,  in  riding  thee  and  in  other  things. 
Then  he  left  the  sharper  to  go  his  way,  and  he  himself 
returned  to  his  house  intoxicated  with  anxiety  and  grief. 
His  wife  therefore  said  to  him.  What  hath  afflicted  thee, 
and  where  is  the  ass  ? He  said  to  her.  Hast  thou  no 
knowledge  of  the  case  of  the  ass  ? Then  I will  acquaint 
thee  with  it.  And  he  related  to  her  the  story ; on  hear- 
ing which,  she  exclaimed,  Alas,  for  the  punishment  that 
we  shall  receive  from  God,  whose  name  be  exalted  1 
How  hath  it  happened  that  all  this  time  hath  passed  over 
us  and  we  have  been  making  a son  of  Adam  to  labour 
for  us  ! Then  she  gave  alms,*  and  prayed  for  the  for- 
giveness of  God.  And  the  man  remained  a long  time 
in  the^  house  without  work.  So  his  wife  said  to  him. 
How  long  wilt  thou  remain  in  the  house  without  work  ? 
Go  to  the  market  and  buy  for  us  an  ass  with  which  to 
work.  He  therefore  went  to  the  market,  and  stopped 
by  the  asses ; and  lo,  he  beheld  his  own  ass  for  sale. 
And  when  he  recognised  it,  he  advanced  to  it,  and, 
putting  his  mouth  to  its  ear,  said  to  it.  Wo  to  thee,  O 
unlucky  ! Doubtless  thou  hast  returned  to  intoxication, 
and  beaten  thy  mother  ogiain.  By  Allah,  I will  never 
again  buy  thee  ! Then  he  left  it  and  departed. 

_ * As  an  Atonement. 

11* 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM 


By  E-obert  Southey,  LL.  B. 


It  was  a summer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar’s  Work  was  done  ; 

And  he  beside  his  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun, 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green, 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

That  he  beside  the  rivulet 
In  playing  there  had  found  : 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy 
Who  stood  expectant  by, 

And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 
And  with  a natural  sigh, 

’Tis  some  poor  fellow’s  skull,”  said  he, 
“Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 
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* I find  them  in  the  garden,  for  ' 
There’s  many  here  about,  " 

' . And  often  when  T'go  tq  plough;  • 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  out;- 
For  many  thousand  men,!’  said  he, 

“ Were  slain  in  the  great  victory.” 


Now  tell  us.  what  ’tvvas  all  about,” 
Young  Peterkin  he  cries. 

And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes. 
“Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 

And  what  they  kill’d  each  other  for.” 


“ It  was  the  English,”  Kaspar  cried, 
“-That  put  the  French  to  rout, 

But  what  they  kill’d  each  other  for, 

. • -I  could  not  well  make  out.  . . 

But  every. body  said,”  quoth  he,' 

“ That '’twas  a famous  victory.  . 

.Hi’-  ' * . • 

“ My  father  lived  at  Blenheim,  then, 

* • Yon  little  stream*  hard  by, ' • 

. They  burn’d  his  dwelling  to  the ‘ground, 
And  he  was  forced  _to  fly  ; 

So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 

Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head.”  ’ ‘ 
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“ With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 
Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 

''  And  Inany  a chiidling  mother  then, 

And  new-born  infant  died. 

But  things  like  these,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 


**  They  say  it  was  a shocking  sight 
After  the  field  was  won. 

For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
Lay  rotting  in  the  sun  f 
But  things  liJ^e  that,  you  know^  must  be 
At  every  famo\is  victory. 

“ Great  praise  the  Duke,  of  Marlbro’  won. 
And  our  good  Prince  Eugene.” 

Why,  'twas  a very  wicked  thing  I” 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

Nay,  nay,  my  little  ghl,”  quoth"  Ke,,  • 

It  was  a famous  victory. 

“And  every  body  praised  the  Duke*, 

Who  such  a fight  did  win.” 

“But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?” 
Quoth  little  Peterkiii. 

“Why .that  I cannot  tell,”  said  he, 

“ But  ’twas  a famous  victory.” 


PIERRE  PITOrS. 


A Tale  of  Filial  Affection.. 

In  the  year  1800,  Pierre  Pitois  was  sergeant  in  the 
twelfth  regiment  of  the  lino,  then  quartered  in  Strasburg. 
He  was  a native  of  that  half-saVage,  half-civilized,  part  of 
Burgundy  known  under  the  name  of  Morvan  ; and  his 
comrades  never  spoke  of  him  but  as  “ a tough  customer.” 
Always  the  first  and  the  last  to  fire,  he  had  tlie  reputation 
of  liking  but  two  things  in  tlie  world-r-the  smell  of  powder, 
and  the  whistling  of  bullets. 

Now,  one  fine  day,  our  friend  Pierre  took  it  into  his 
head  to  address  a letter  to  his  Colonel,  in  which  he 
applied  for  leave  of  absence  to  go  and  see  his  aged 
mother,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  He  added  that  his 
father,  being  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  suffering 
under  a paralytic  affection,  could  not  be  of  -uny  use  in 
nurse-tending  the  poor  women  ; and  he  pledged  himself 
to  return  as  soon  as  the  health  of  his  mother  should 
be  restored. 

The  Colonel’s  reply  to  Pierre’ & application  was  “ that, 
as  tlie  regiment  might  at  any  moment  be  ordered  to  take 
the  field,  no  leave  of  absence- could  be  obtained.” 

Pierre  Pitois  submitted.  A fortnight  elapsed  ; a second 
letter  was  received  by  the  Colonel,  in  which  Pierre 
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informed  him  that  his  mother  had  died  without  the 
consolation  of  giving  her  last  blessing  to  her  only  child, 
and  in  which  he  again  solicited  leave  of  absence,  saying, 
that  “ he  could  not  state  his  reasons  for  this  request~it 
was  a family  secret,” — but  earnestly  imploring  his 
Colonel  hot  to  deny  him  this  favour. 

Pierre’s  second  letter  was  as  little  successful  as  the 
first.  The  poor  fellow’s  captain  merely  said,  “ Pierre, 
the  Colonel  has  received  your  letter,  he  is  sorry  for  the 
death  of  your  old  mother,  but  he  cannot  grant  the  leave 
of  absence  you  require,  as  the  Tegiment  leaves  Strasburg 
to-morrow.” 

“ Ah  ! The  regiment  leaves  Strasburg  ; and  for  what 
place,  may  I ask  you  ?”  said  Pitois. 

“ For  Austria,”  replied  his  officer.  “ We  are  to  see 
Vienna,  my  brave  Pitois, — we  are  to  fight  the  Austrians. 
Is  not  that  good  news  for  you  ? — You  will  be  in  your 
element,  my  fine  fellow  !” 

Pierre  Pitois  made  no  reply ; he  seemed  lost  in  deep 
thought.  The  Captain  caught  his  hand,  and  shaking  it 
heartily,  said— 

“ Why  do  you  not  speak,  man  ? Are  you  deaf  to  day  ; 
I am  telling  you  that  in  less  than  a week  you  are  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  a set  to  with  the  Austrians,  and  you  have 
not  one  word  of  thanks  for  tlie  good  news !; — Nay,  I 
verily  believe  you  have  not  even  beard  me.” 

“ Indeed,  Captain,  I have  heard  every  word,  and  I 
thank  you  with  all  Iny  heart  .for  your  news,  which  I 
consider  very  good  news.’’ 

“ I thought  you  would,”  said  his  officer.  , 
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“ But,  Captain,  is  there  no  chance  of  obtaining  the-leave 
of  absence  ^ ^ 

“ Are  you  mad  ?”  was^  the  reply.  “ Leave  of  absence  ? 
— the  very  day  before  taking  the  field  !”  ' 

“ I never  thought  of  that,”  said  Pierre.  “ We  are 
then  on  the  point  of  taking  the  field*;  and  at  such  a time, 
I suppose,  leave  is  never  given  ?”  . • . 

“ It  is  never  even  asked.”-  • ' • 

“ It  is  quite  right-— it  is  never  even  -asked.'  It  would 
^ve  the  appearance  of  cowardice.  Well,’  then,  I will 
not  press  it  any  more  ;.I  will  try  and  get  on  without  it.” 
“ And  you  will  do  well,”  replied  the  Captain. 

The  next  day,  the  twelfth  regiment  entered  Germany  ; 
and  the  next  Pierre  Pitois  desertedi 

Three’months  after,  when  the  twelfth  regiment,  having 
reaped  in  the  field  of  battle  an  abundant  harvest  of  glory, 
was  making  its  triumphal  entry  into  Strasburg,  Pierre 
Pitois  was  ignominiously  dragged  back  to  his  corps  by 
a brigade  of  the  "'gens  (Tarmes.  A court-martial  is 
immediately  called.  Pierre  Pitois  is  accused  of  having 
deserted  at  the  very  moment  when 'his  regiment  was 
about  to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face.  The  court  pre- 
sented a singular  spectacle.  On  one  side  stood  forth  the 
accuser,  who  cried, — 

“ Pierre  Pitois,  you,  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
army,  you,  on  whose  breast  the  star  of  honour  glitters, 
you,  who  have  never  incurred  either  punishment  or  even 
censure  from  your  officers,  you  could  not  have  quitted 
your  regiment — quitted  it  almost  on  the  eve  of  battle-r- 
without  some  powerful  motive  to  impel  you ! This 
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moth'U  the  court  demands  of  you  ; for  it  would  gladly 
have  it  in  its  power — if  not  to  acquit  you,  which  it  ought 
not  perhaps  either  to  do  or  to  desire — at  least  to  recom- 
mend you  to  the  Emperor’s  mercy.” 

On  the  other  side. stood  the  accused,  who  answered, 
“ 1 havedsserted  without  any  reason,  without  any  motive ; 
I do  not  repent : if  it  wer.e  to  do  again,  I would  do  it 
again — I deserve  death pass  sentence.” 

And  then  came  some  witnesses,  who  deposed, — 
“ Pierre  Pitois  is  a deserter,  we  know  it  is  a fact,  but  \# 
do  not  believe  it.”  And  others  averred,  “ Pierre  Pitois 
is  mad  ; the  court  cannot  condemn  a madman.  He  must 
be  sentenced  then,  not  to  death,  but  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum.” 

This  last  alternative  bad  very  nearly  been  adopted,  for 
there  was  not  one  person  in  the  court  who  did  not 
consider  the  desertion  of  Pierre  Pitois  as  one  of  those 
singular  occurrences  beyond  the  range  of  human  pos- 
sibilities, which,  while  every  one  is 'forced  to  admit  as  a 
fact,  no  one  can  account  for,  or  comprehend.  The 
accused,  however,  pleaded  guilty  most  positively,  and  was 
most  pertinacious  in -his  demand  for  the  just  penalty  of 
the  law  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  He  so  boldly  and 
fearlessly  avowed  his  crime,  continually  repeating  that  he 
did  not  regret  it,  that  at  length  his  firmness  assumed  the 
character  of  bravado,  and  left  no  room  for  clemency. 
Sentence  of  death  was  therefore  pronounced. 

Pierre  Pitois  heard  his  sentence  read  with^the  most 
steady  unflinching  gaze.  They  warmly  urged  him  to 
plead  for  mercy,  but  he  refused.  As  every  one  guessed 
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that  at  the  bottom  of  this  affair  there  was  some  strange 
mystery,  it  was  determined  that  the  execution  of  Pierre 
should  be  delayed.  He  was  carried  back  to  the  military 
prison,  and  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  as  a mark  of 
special  favour,  he  had  three  days  given  him  to  press  for 
pardon.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  no  reply. 

In  the  middle  of  that  night  on  which  was  to  dawn  the 
day  fixed  for  his  execution,  the  door  of  Pierre’s  dungeon 
turned  softly  on  its  hinges,  and  a subaltern  officer 
advanced  to  the  side  of  the  camp-bed  in  which  the  con- 
demned was  tranquilly  sleeping ; and,  after  gazing  on 
him  some  lime  in  silence,  awoke  him. 

Pierre  opened  his  eyes,  and  staring  about  him,  said — 
“ The  hour,  then,  is  at  last  come  ?” 

“ No,  Pierre,”  replied  the  offcer  ; “ it  is  not  yet  the 
hour,  but  it  will  soon  come.” 

“ And  what  do  you  want  with  me  until  th6n?” 

“Dost  thou  not  know  me,  Pierre? — No  matter; — I 
know  thee  well.  I saw  thee  at  Austerlitz,  and  bravely 
didst  thou  bear  thyself.  From  that  day,  Pierre,  I have 
had  for  thee  a regard  no  less  warm  than  sincere. 
Yesterday,  on  my  arrival  at  Strasburg,  I learned  thy 
crime  and  thy  condemnation.  I have  prevailed  on  the 
jailer,  who  is  a relation  of  mine,  to  allow  me  to  see  thee ; 
and  now  that  I have  come,  I would  say  to  thee,  Pierre, 
it  is  often  a sad  thought  to  a man  about  to  die,  that  he 
has  not  a friend  near  him  to  whom  he  might  open  his 
heart,  and  intrust  with  some  sacred  commission  to 
discharge  when  he  should  be  no  more.  If  thou  wilt 
accept  me,  I would  be  to  thee  that  friend.”^ 
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“ I thank  you,  comrade,”  replied  Pierre,  briefly  and 
boldly.  - ' . 

“ -Why  ! hast  thpii  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ What ! not  one  word  of  adieu  to  thy  sweetheart,  to 
thyrsister  ?” 

“A  sweetheart? — a sister?  I never  had  either.” 

To  thy  father  ?” 

“He  is  no  more.  Two  months  ago  he  died  in  my 
arms.” 

“ Thy  mother,  then  ?”  * , 

“ My  mother  !” — and  Pierre,  whose  voice  suddenly 
and  totally  changed,  repeated, — “ my  mother  ! — Ah, 
comrade,  do  not  utter  that  name ; for  see,  how  I have 
never  heard  that  name — I have  never  said  it  in  my  heart 
without  feeling  melted  like  a child, — and  even  mow, 
methinks,  if  I were  to  speak  of  her — ” 

“What  then  t” 

“ The  tears  would  come — and  tears  do  not  become  a 
man  ....  Tears !”  continued  he,  “ tears  when  I have 
but  a few  hours  to  live — ah ! there  would  not  be  much 
courage  in  that !” 

“ Thou  art  too  stem,  comrade.  I think  I have,  thank 
God,  as  much  courage  as  other  people ; and  yet  I should 
not  be  ashamed  of  weeping,  if  1 were  to  speak  of  my 
mother.” 

“ Are  you  serious  ?”  said  Pierre,  eagerly  seizing  the 
officer’s  hand. — “ You,  a man  and  a soldier,  and  not 
ashamed  to  weep  ?” 

“ When  speaking  of  my  mother  ? Certainly  not.  My 
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mother  is  so  good,  so  kind  ; she  loves  me  so  much,  and 
I,  too,  love  her  dearly.” 

“She  lov'es  you? -and  you  love  heV.? — Oh!  then  I 
may,  indeed,  tell  you  all.  My  heart  is  full ; it  must  have 
*vent,  and,” however  strange  my*  feelings  may  appear  to 
you,  I am  sure  you  will  iiot  laugh  at  them.  'Listen,  then, 
for  what  you  said  just  now  is  quite  true.  A man  is  glad, 
when  about  to  die,  to  have  a heart  to  which  he  can  pour 
put  his  own*  ' ' • • * 

Will  you  really  listen  to  me,  and  not  laugh  at  me  ?” 

“ Surely  I will  listehj  Pierre,— a dying  m^n  must  ever 
excite  compassionate  sympathy.” 

•“  You  must  know  thah  since  I came  into  the  world,  I 
never  loved  but  diie  » beings — that  being  was  my  mother. 
But  her  I loved  as  none  love — with  all  that  was  in  me 
of  life  and  energy.  While  yet  a babei  I used  to  read  her 
eyes,  as  she  read  mine  ; I guessed  her  thoughts,  and  she 
knew  mine.  She  was  the  heart  of  my  heart,  and  I the 
heart  of  hers.  I have  neyer  had’  either  sweetheart  or 
wife  : I never  had  a' friend : my  mother  was  everything 
to  me.  'Well,  P was  summoned  to  take  arms,  and  when 
they  told  me  I must  leave  her,  in  a paroxysm  of  despair 
I declared  that  they  might  drag  me  limb  from  limb,  but 
never.^should  they  take  ,me  ;from  her  alive.  With  one 
word  spoken  in  her  holy  fortitude  and  strong  courage,  she 
changed  my  whole  purpose'.  - ‘ Pierre,’  said  she,  ‘ you 
must  go — it  is  my  wish.’  I knelt  before  her,  and  I said, 
‘I  will  go,  mollier.’~‘ Pierre,’;  she  added,  ‘thou  hast 
been  a good  son,  and  I'thank  God  for*it ; but  the  duties 
of  a son  are  not  the  only  ones  a man  has  to  fulfil.  Every 
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citizen  owes  himself  to  his  country ; it  calls  thee, 
obey ! Thou  art  going  to  be  a soldier  ; from  this  moment 
thy  life  is  no  longer  thine  own,  it  is  thy  country  s.  If 
its  interests  demand  it,  Jay  it  down  cheerfully.  If  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  thou  shouldst  die  before  me,  1 should 
weep  for  thee  my  heart’s  tears,  but  1 would  say  He 
gave,  and  He  has  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ?-  Go  now,  and  if  thou  love  thy  mother,  do  thy 
duty.’  Oh  how  precious  those  holy  words  ! I have 
never  forgotten  them.  ‘Do  thy  duty,’  she  had  said: 
now  the  duty  .of  a soldier  was  always  and  in  all  things 
to  obey  ; and  in  all  things,  and  always  I obeyed.  It  was 
to  go  straight  forward,  to  face  danger  without  hesitation 
—without a second  thought ; and  I went  straightforward, 
faced  danger  without  hesitation,  without  a second  thought; 
Those  who  saw  me  thus,  as  it  were,  seek  to  meet  the 
bullets,  said,  ‘ There  is  a brave  fellow  !’  They  might 
have  better  said,  ‘ There  is  a man  who  loves  his  mother  I’ 
“One  day  a letter  brought ^ihe  tidings  that  she  was 
ill — my  own  poor  mother ; I longed  to  go  to  her.  I 
asked  for  leave  of  absence ; it  was  not-  granted.  I 
remembered  her  last  words^‘  If  thou  love  thy  motlier, 
do  thy  duty.’  I submitted.  A little  after  I heard  that 
i^e  was  dead.  Oh  ! then  my  senses  forsook  me : at  any 
risk  I dete)*mined  to  return  to  the  country.  Whence 
proceeded  so  ardent,  so  impetuous  a desire  to  see  once 
more  the  place  where  my  mother  had  just  died  ? d will 
tell  you  ; and  as  you  have  a mother,  as  she  loves  you, 
and  as  you  love  her,  you  will  understand  me.  . . , 

“ We  peasants  of  Morvan  are  a simple  and  confiding 
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race  ; we  have  not  received  the  instruction,  nor  attained 
the  knowledge,  that  they  have  in  the  cities ; but  we  have 
our  beliefs,  which  the  townsfolk  call  our  superstitions. 
'VVhat  matters  the  name  ? Be  they  superstitions  or  beliefs, 
we  have  them,  and  clever  would  be  the  man  that  could 
uproot  them.  Now  one  of  th<^e  beliefs  to  which  we 
cling  the  most,  is  that  which  atlrihutes  to  the  first  flower 
that  blows  in  the  grave-mould  such  a virtue,  that  he  who 
gathers  it  is  certain  of  never  forgetting  the  dead,  and  of 
never  being  forgotten  by  them.  Belief,  how  dear  ! how 
sweet ! With  it  death  has  no  terrors  ; for  death,  without 
forgetting,  or  being  forgotten,  is  but  a sweet  sleep,  but 
calm  repose  after  long  toil.  . That'  flower — I panted  to 
see  it  bud ; I panted  to  gather  it ; I abandoned  my  post 
and  went  on  my  way.  After  ten  days  of  a long  and 
weary  march,  I reached  my  mother’s  grave.  The  earth 
seemed  yet  fresh ; no  flower  had  appeared:  I waited. 
Six  weeks  elapsed ; and  then  one  lovely  morning  I saw 
a little  blue  flower — ‘ Forget-me-not.’  As  I plucked  it, 
I shed  glad  tears,  for  methbught  that  little  flower  was  my 
mother’s  soul ; that  she  had  felt  that  I was  near,  and 
under  the  form  of  that  flower  had  given  herself  to  my 
heart  once  more.  ' ' 

• “ There  was  nothing  flow  to  detain  me  in  the  country, 
for  my  father  had  soon  followed  my  mother  to  the  grave, 
and  I had  plucked  my  precious  flower : what  more  did  I 
Want  ? I remembered  my  mother’s  charge  do  thy  duty  ! 
I sought  out  ihe  gens  (Varmes,  and  1 said,  ‘I  am  a 

deserter,  arrest  me’ And  now  1 am  to  die,  and  if, 

12* 
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as  you  have  assured,  I have  in  you  a friend,  I die  without 
regret,  for  you  will  do  for  me  the  only  service  I require. 
The  flower  which  at  the  risk  of  my  life  I plucked  from 
the  grave  is  here,  in  a little  case  next  to  my  heart. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  see  that  they  do  not  take  it 
from  me.  It  is  the  link  which  unites  me  to  my  mother, 
and  if.  I thought  it  would  be  broken — Oh  ! I should  not 
have  the  courage  to  die.  . . . Say,  do  you  promise  to  do 
what  I ask  of  you 

“ I promise,”  said  the  officer. 

“ Your  hand  that  I may  press  it  to  my  heart;  you  are 
very  kind  to  me  ; and  if  the  AltDighty  God  were  in  his 
omnipotence  to  give  me  ray  life  -a  second  time,  I would 
devote  it  to  you.” 
j The  friends  parted. 

The  next  day  dawned.  They  had  arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution ; and  already  had  the  fatal  sentence 
been  read,  wheti  the  low  murmurs  w’hich  ran  through 
the  ranks,  suddenly  changed  ihto  almost  deafening 
shouts,  “The  Emperor!  The  Emperor!  Long  live  tie 
Emperor !” 

He  appeared,  dismounted  from  his  horse  ; then  wi.h 
his  short  quick  step  he  walked^ up  to  the  condemned. 
“ Pierre,”  said  he  to  him.  Pierre  gazed  at  him,  and 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  a sudden  stupor  seemed  to 
overwhelm  him.  “Pierre,”  continued  the  emperor; 

remember  your  own  words  of  last  night.  God  gives 
thee  life  a second  lime  ; devote  it  not  to  me,  but  to  France  ! 
fehe  too  is  a kind  and  a good  mother ! Love  her  as  thou 
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didst  love  thy  first — thine  own.”  He  then  turned  to 
depart,  and  greeting  shouts  of  admiring  love  followed  him 
till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Some  years  after  this,  a captain  of  the  Old  Guards  fell 
niortally  wounded  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Amid  the  din  of  battle,  he  was  heard  to  shout  in  his 
death  pangs — 

“Long  live  the  Emperor!  France  forever!  My 
mother  ! My  mother  !” 

It  was  Pie.rre  Pitois ! ' 


s / 
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ANECDOTE  OF  A DEVOTEE, 

i 

. Son  of  Haroon  Er-Rasheed. 

The  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  Haroon  Er-Rasheed,  had 
a son  who  had  attained  the  age  sixteen  years,  and  he 
was  averse  from  the  world,  following  the  course  of  the 
abstinent  and  the  devotees.  He  used  to  go  forth  to  the 
burial-grounds,  and  to  say.  Ye  were  in  possession  of  the 
world ; but  that  saved  you  not ; and  ye  have  gone  unto 
your  graves.  Would  then  that  I knew  what  ye  said,  and 
what  was  said  unto  you  ! And  he  wept  as  the  fearful  and 
the  dreading,  and  recited  the  saying  of  the  poet : — 

The  funerals  constantly  terrify  me,  and  the  weeping  of  the 
wailing  women  grievcth  me. 

And  it  happened  that  his  father  passed  by  him  one  day, 
proceeding  in  state,  surrounded  by  his  Wezeers  and  the 
great  men  of  his  empire  and  of  the  people  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  ihey-saw  the  son  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful 
with  a woollen  jubbeh*  upon  his  body,  and  a piece  of 
woollen  stuff  (as  a turban)  upon  his" head.  So  one  of  them 
said  to  another,  This  youth  hath  disgraced  the  Prince  of 
the  Faithful  among  the  Kings,  and  if  he  reproved  him, 
he  would  relinquish  his  present  course.  And  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,  hearing  their  words,  spoke  to  him  on 
* A long  outer  vest.  - 
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that  subject,  and  said  to  him,  O my  diild,  thou  hast  dis- 
graced me  by  thy  present  life.  But  his  son  looked  at 
him,  and  answered  him  not.  Then  he  looked  at  a bird 
upon  one  of  the  battlements  of  the  palace,  and  said  to 
it,  O bird,  by  Him  who  created  thee,  drop  upon  my  hand. 
Whereupon  the  bird  darted  down  upon  the  youth’s  hand. 
And  he  said  to  it.  Return  to  thy  place.  And  it  returned. 
He  then  said  to  it.  Drop  upon  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Faithful.  But  it  refused  to  do  so.  And  the  youth  » 
said  to  his  father.  Thou  hast  disgraced  mt  among  the 
W elees,*  by  thy  love  of  the  world,  and  I have  resolved  to 
part  from  thee,  never  to  retqrn  unto  thee  save  in  the 
world  to  come.  Then  he  went  down  the  river  to  El- 
Basrah,  where  he  employed  himself  in  working  with  the 
labourers  in  mud  ;t  and  he  worked  not  each  day  save  for 
a piece  of  silver  and  a sixth  ; with  the  sixth  he  fed  him- 
self; and  with  the  piece  of  silver  he  gave  alms. 

Aboo  ’A'mir  of  El-Basrah  hath  related  as  follows. — A 
wall  having  fallen  in  my  house,  I went  forth  to  the  station 
of  the  labourers,  to  seek  for  a man  to  repair  it ; and  my 
eye  fell  upon  a comely  youth,  of  beautiful  countenance ; 
whereupon  I went  to  him  and  saluted  him,  and  said  to 
him,  O my  friend,  dost  thou  desire  service  ? He  an- 
swered, Yes.  And  I said.  Arise  and  come  with  me  to 
build  a wall.  He  replied.  On  certain  conditions  which  I 
will  impose  upon  thee.  O my  friend,  said  I,  what  are 
they  ? He  answered.  The  hire  shall  be  a piece  of  silver 

♦ The  favourites  of  God,  or  saints. 

j-  That  is,  in  building,  in  which  mud  is  largely  used,  with,  or 
instead  of,  lime. 
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and  a sixth ; and  when  the  Miieddin  cljanteth  the  call  to 
prayer,  thou  shalt  let  me  go  to  pray  with  "the  congrega- 
tion. I replied,  Well.  Then  I took  him  and  went  with 
him  to  the  hou^e,  and  he  worked  in  a manner  of  which  I 
have  not  seen  the  like.  And  I mentioned  to  him  the 
dinner;  but  he  said,  no: — so  I knew  that  he' was  fast- 
ing. And  when  he  heard  the  call  to  prayer,  he  said  to 
me,  Thou  knowest  the  condition.  I replied,  Yes.  And 
' he  loosed  his  girdle,  and  applied  himself  to  the  ablution, 
performing  it  in  a manner  lhat  I have  not  seen  surpassed.^ 
He  then  went  forth  to  prayer,. and,  having  prayed  with 
the  congregation,  he  returned  to  his  work.  And  when 
the  afternoon-call  to  prayer  was  chanted,  he  performed 
the  ablution  again  and  went  to  prayer,  and  returned  to  his 
work.  Upon^this  I said  to  him,  0 my  friend,  the  period 
of  work  is  ended  ; for  the  work  of  the  labourers  is  until 
the  time  of  afternoon-prayers.  But  he  replied.  Extolled 
be  the  perfection  of  God ! Verily  my  work  is  until 
night.  And  he  ceased  not  to  work  till  night,  when  I 
gave  him  two  pieces  of  silver ; on  seeing  which,  he  said. 
What  is  this  ? I answered.  By  Allah,  this  is  but  a por- 
tion of  thy  hire,  on  account  of  thy  diligence  in  my  ser- 
vice. But  he  threw  them  back  to  me,  saying,  I desire 
not  any  addition  t&  that  for  which  wt  agreed  together. 
1 urged  him  ; but  could  not  prevail  upon  him.  So  I gave 
him  a piece  of  silver  and  a sixth,  and  he  went  away. 

And  when  the  next  morning  came,  I went  early  to  the 

* Numerous  ejaculations  (short  prayers^  are  uttered  by  the 
more  strict  Muslims  in  the  performance  of  the  ablution ; but  most 
persons  more  or  less  neglect  these. 
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Station ; but  I found  him  not.  I therefore  inquired  re- 
specting him  ; and  it  was  told  me,  He  cometh  not  hither 
save  on  Saturday  only.  And  when  the  next  Saturday 
arrived,  I repaired  to  that  place,  and  found  him  ; and  I 
said  to  him.  In  the  name  of  Allah,  do  me  the  favour  to 
come  to  work.  He  replied.  On  the  conditions  which 
thou  knowest.  I said.  Yes.  And  I went  with  him  to 
my  house,  and  stood  and  looked  at  him  without  his  seer 
ing  me.  And  he  took  a handful  of  jnud,  and  placed  it 
upon  the  wall,  and  lo,  the  stones  ranged  themselves  one 
upon  another.  So  I said.  Thus  are  the  Welees  of  God  ! 
He  worked  that  day,  and  exceeded  what  he  had  done 
before ; and  when  the  night  came,  I paid  him  his  hire, 
and  he  took  it  and' departed. 

Again,  on  the  third  Saturday,  I went  to  the  station ; 
but  found  him  not;  wherefore  I asked  respecting  him, 
and  was  answered.  He  is  sick,  and  lying  in  the  booth  of 
such  a woman.  This  was  an  old  woman  well  known  for 
devotion,  and  she  had  a booth  of  reeds  in  the'burial-ground. 
And  I went  to  the  booth,  and  entered  it-;  and  lo,  he  was 
lying  upon  the  ground,  with  nothing  under  him  ; he  had 
placed  his  head  upon  an  imburnt  brick,  and  his  face  was 
beaming  with  light.  I salqted  him,  and  he  returned  my 
salutation;  and  I sjeated  myself  at  his  head,  weeping  on 
account  of  his  youth,  and  his  absence  from  his  native 
place,  and  his  aptness  to  the  obedience  of  his  Lord. 
Then  I said  to  him.  Hast  thou  any  want  ? He  answered. 
Yes. — And  what  is  it?  I asked.  He  answered.  To- 
morrow come  to  me,  at  the  mid-time  between  sunrise 
and  noon,  and  thou  wilt  find  me  dead.  Wash  me, 
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and  dig  my  grave  without  acquainting  any  one  with  it ; 
and  shroud  me  in  this  jubbeh  that  is  upon  me  ; and  after 
unsewing  it,  search  its  breast,  take  forth  what  is  within 
it,  and  keep  it  in  thy  possession.  Then,  when  thou  hast 
prayed  over  me,  and  deposited  my  body  in  the  earth, 
repair  to  Baghdad,  and  watch  for  the  Khaleefeh,  Haroon 
Er-Rasheed,  until  he  cometh  forth,  and  give  him  what 
thou  shalt  find  in  the  breast  of  my  jubbeh,  with  my  salu- 
tation. Having  said  this,  he  repeated  the  professions  of 
the  faith,  and  praised  his  Lord  with  the  most  eloquent 
words,  and  recited  these  verses  : — 

Convey  the  deposit  of  him  whoni  death  awaiteth  to  Er- 
Rasheed  ; for  thou  wilt  be  rewarded  for  that  act ; 

And  say  to  him,  A stranger,  desirous  of  beholding' thee,  long 
loving  and  distant,  hath  offered  thee  his  homage. 

Neither  hatred  nor  weariness  hath  removed  him  from  thee ; 
for  by  kissing  thy  right  hand,*  he  is  brought  near  Jo  God  : 

But  that  which  hath  estranged  him  from  thee,  O my  father, 
is  a soilL  which  forbeareth  to  share  thy  worldly  pleasures. 

Then  he  employed  himself  in  begging  God’s  forgiveness, 
and  in  prayer,  and  invoking  blessings  upon  (he  chief  of 
the  j list, t and  reciting  some' verses  of  the  Kur-an,  and 
repeated  these  lines : — , 

O my  father,  be  not  thou  deceived  by  enjoyment ; for  life 
will  pass  away,  and  enjoyment  will  end. 

When  thou  art  informed  that  a people  are  oppressed,  know 
that  thou  wilt  be  inquired  of  respecting  them 

And  when  thou  conveyest  a corpse  unto  the  tombs,  know  that 
thou  likewise  wilt  be  borne  after  it. 

And  when  the  youth  had  ended  his  charge  and  his  re- 

* That  is,  by  honouring  thee  as  his  father, 
j-  The  Prophet, 
i On  the  day  of  judgment. 
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citations,  I departed  from  him,  and  went  to  my  house. 
And  in  the  following  morning  I repaired  to  him  again, 
at  the  mid-time  between  sunrise  and  noon,  and  found 
that  he  had  died.  May  the  mercy  of  God  be  on  him  ! 
So  I washed  him,  and  unsewed  his  jubbeh,  and  I found 
in  its  breast  a ruby  worth  thousands  of  pieces  of  gold  ; 
whereupon  I said  within  myself.  By  Allah,  this  young 
man  hath  abstained  from  worldly  pleasures  with  the  ex- 
treme of  abstinence  ! 

Then  after  I had  buried  him,  I repaired  to  Baghd^, 
and,  arriving  at  the  palace  of  the  Khaleefeh,  I watched 
for  Er-Rasheed^s  coming  forth  until  he  came ; when  I 
presented  myself  before  him  in  one  of  the  streets,  and 
gave  to  him  the  ruby.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it,  he  knew  it, 
and  fell  down  in  a fit;  upon  which  the  servants  laid  hold 
upon  me;  but  when  hb  recovered,  he  said  to  them, 
Loose  him,  and  send  him  vvith  courtesy  to  the  palace. 
So  they  did  as  he  commanded  them  ; and  on  his  entering 
his  palace,  he  summoned  me,  and  took  me  into  his 
chamber,  and  said  to  me.  What  did  the  owner  of  this 
ruby  ? I answered  him.  He  is  dead.  And  I described 
to  him  his  case  ; whereupon  he  wept,  and  said.  The 
son  hath  profited,  and  the  father  hath  been  disappointed  ! 
Then  he  called  out,  O such-a-one  ! (naming  a female) ; 
■and  a woman  came  forth ; but  when  she  saw  me,  she 
was  about  to  return : so  he  said  to  her.  Come  hither. 
Thou  needst  not  mind  him.  She  therefore  entered  and 
saluted,  and  he  threw  to  her  the  ruby ; on  seeing  which 
she  uttered  ja.  great  cry,  and  fell  down  in  a fit.  And 
when  she  recovered  from  her  fit,  she  said,  O Prince  of 
13 
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the  Faithful,  what  Hath  God  done  with  my  son?  He 
^ said  to  me,  Acquaint  her  with  his  case,.  And  weeping 

* overcame  him.  Accordingly  I informed  her  of  his  case  ; 

* and  she  began  to  weep,  and  to  say  with  a faint  voice,  O, 

how  I longed  to, meet  thee!  ‘ O*  delight  of  mine  eye! 
Would  that  I had  given  thee  to  drink  when  thou  foundest 
not  any  to  do  so  ! Would  that  Fhad  cheered  thee  when 
thou  foundest  not  a cheerer !’. . Then  she  poured  forth 
tears,  and  recited  these  verses  : — ' ■ • . 

' I weep  for’  a stranger  who  died  in  solitude,  with  no  friend 
unto  whom  to  complain  of  his  misery;  , 

After  glory,  and  union  with  those  who  loved  him,  he  became 
lone  and  desolate,  seeing  no  one. 

, What  fortune  concealeth  a while,  will  be  manifest  Death  . 
, never  spare th  any  one  among  us.  - 

‘O  absent!  my  Lord  decreed  thine  absence;  and  after  near- 
• , ness  thou  becamest  remote  from  me ! - - 

Though  death  makes. me*  hopeless  of  meeting  tKee  now,  O 
my  son,  we  shall  meet  on  the  day  of 'account.  . " . 

Aud  i said,  O Prince  of  the  Faithful,  was  he  thy  son? 
He  answered,  Yes  ; and  before' I held  this  office,  he  used 
to  visit  the  learned  men,  and  keep  company  with  the 
just : and  when  I assumed-  this  office,  he  avoided  me, 
and  estranged  himself  from -me.  So  I said  to  his  mother, 
This  youth  is  devoted  unto  God  (whose  name  be  ox- 

* alted  !)  and  probably  adversities- may  befall  him,  and  he 
may  be  afflicted  with  trials  ; therefore  give  .to  him  this 
ruby,- that  he  may  find  it  in  ,the  time  of  his  wanting  it. 
Accordingly,  she  gave  it  to  him,  conjuring  him  to  retain 
it,  and  he  complied  with  her  desire  and  took  it  from  her. 
Then  he  left  our  worldly  enjoyments  to  us,  and  absented 
himself  from  us,  and  ceased  not  to  remain  absent  from 
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us  until,  pious  and  pure,  he  met  God,  to  ^vhoth  be 
ascribed  might  and  glory  I 

And  after  this,  the  Khaleefeh  said  to  me,  Arise,  and 
show  me  his  tomb.  1 therefore  went  forth  with  him, 
and  journeyed  on  until  I showed  it  to  him ; whereupon 
he  wept  and  lamented  until  he  fell  down  in  a fit ; and 
when  he  recovered  from  his  fit,  he  begged  forgiveness  of 
God,  and  said.  Verily  to  God  we  belong,  and- verily  unto 
Him  we  return!  And  he  invoked  blessings  on  his  son. 
After  which,  he  asked  me  to  become  his  associate  ; but 
I replied,  O Prince  of  the  Faithful,  I have,  ih  the  case 
of  thy  son,  the  most  momentous  of  admonitions. 


NARRATIVE  OF  AN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SUfflIT  OF 
. POPOCAPETETH,  A VOLCANO  OF  PERU.  . 

Inl8§4.;cv 

The  Valley  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sites  in  the  world,  is  bounded  on  the  east-south-east  by 
a chain  of  mountains,  from  which  rise  two  volcanoes^ 
known  under  the  Indian  names  of  Iztaccihuatland  Popo- 
catepeth.  The  tops  of  them,  eternally  covered  with 
snow,  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  first,  the  nearest  to  Mexico, 
presents  a crest  irregularly  indented,  which  extends  from 
tlie  north-west  to  the  south-east.  The  second  is  a com- 
plete cone.  It  is  some,what  like  Etna,  but  its  base  rests 
not,  like  that  of  the  latter,  on  a level  plain.  The  Popo- 
catepeth  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plateau  of 
the  Cordilleras.  On  one  side,  towards  the  north-westj 
the  forests  of  fir-trees  which  wholly  enwrap  it  terminate 
at  the  foot  of  the  valley,  and  the  last  trees  mingle  with 
the  fields  of  corn,  maize,  and  other  European  plants 
growing  at  that  height ; but  towards  the  south-east  the 
forests  continue  longer.  They  dhange  in  kind  at  every 
step,  and  soon  wholly  disappear,  to  give  place  to  the 
sugar-c^jie,  the  cactus,  and  all  the  rich  and  peculiar  vege- 
tation of  the  tropics.  A traveller,  setting  out  from  the 
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volcanic  sands,  a litlle  nbove  the  limits,  of  vegetation,  and 
descending  in  a (firect  line  into  'the  valley  of  Cuantla- 
Anulpas,.  would,  in  a few 'hours,  pass  through  every 
climate,  and  might  gather  eveyy  plant  growing  between 
the  equ^or  and  tlie  poles..-' ' “ ■ . ..  v , 

From  this  situation  it  necessarily  results  that*  the 
snows  - which  are  found  on  the  south-east,  must,  in  the 
given  circumstances,  be  influenced  by  the  exhalations  of 
hot  air  whinh  are  continually  arising'  from  the  valley  of 
Cuantla,  and  so  it  is  in  eflfect.  These  snows  melt  par- 
tially -in  the  ' dry  season, . and  whilst  the  north  of  the 
volcanic  cone*  is  constantly  covered '’with  snow  and  ice, 
even  tO'the  very  last  fir,  the  lava  and  porphyry  of  ifie 
south  are  almost  laid  'bare,  even  to  the  very  top. of  the 
volcano.  " 

It  is,  then,  on  this  side  that  a passage  must,  be  sought 
in  any  attempt  to-  reach  the  summit  of  this  mountain; 
the  most  elevated, of  the  northern  continent  of- America, 
and  this  was  the' course  pursued  by  Baron  Gros,  secre- 
tary to  the  French  Legation  at  Mexico,- who,  in  the  year 
1834,  had  the  courage  to  undertake  this  perilous  enter- 
prise, accompanied  in  his-bold  project ’by-M.  de  Gerrolt, 
Consul-General  of  Prussia,  and^  Mr.. Egerton,  an  Eng- 
lish painter.'  ,We  will  give  the  .account  in  the  Baron’s 
own  words ; * . . ' > ' •. 

IJiad  made  a similar  attempt  last  year,  but  -with 
very  different,  results.  My  first' attempt  had 'been  un- 
successful; but  this  year  many  circumstances  concurred 
to  favour  us.*  We  were  provided  with  barometers,  with 
a compass,  with  some ’'thermometers,  with  a good  tele- 
13* 
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scope  and  hygrometer.  I had  had  a tent  constructed,  under 
covert  of  Avhich  we  might  brave  the  storm.  We  had 
axes,  saws,  ropes,  and  poles  with  iron  spikes,  indispen- 
sable in  an  expedition  of  this  kind ; mine  w’as  fifteen 
feet  in  length  ; 1 determined  that  it  should  remain  behind 
us  on  the  top  of  the^olcanoi  as  the  staff  of  a flag  of 
triumph;  but  I said  nothing  of  this  to  my  travelling 
companions.  We  raight^fail  in  our  enterprise,  and  I did 
not  like  to  ‘ sell  the  bear-skin  before  I had  killed  the 
bear.’ 

“ We  set  out,  and  arrived  at  Ozumbas  af  three  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  We  sent  to  summon  the  same  persons 
who  had  served  us  as  guides  the  last  year.  They  were 
Indians  of  the  village  of  Atlanta,  which-is  situated  at  the 
very  foot  of  Popocatepeth.  We  laid  in  provisions  for 
four  days,  and  the  next  morning  at  seven  o’clock  we 
commenced  climbing  the  mountain  with  our  mules  and 
our  horses.  At  one  o’clock  we  had  reached  the  Vaque- 
ria,  or  Rancho  of  Gacapepelo,  quite  like  a Swiss  chalet, 
serving  for  shelter  to  a numerous  herd  of  cows,  and  the 
last  inhabited  spot  on  the  mountain.  At  three  we  had 
arrived  at  the  limits  of  vegetation,  which  we  reached  by 
almost  beaten  tracks,  having  had  occasion  to  use  our 
axes  in  one  place  only.  To  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  Alphs,  I need  not  say  one  word  of  these  stupendous 
forests  of  oaks,  of  fir,  and  of  larch,  which  must  be 
traversed  ; they  are  alike  in  both  hemispheres,  save  that 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  are  to  be  found  numerous 
flocks  of  guacamaias,  large  green  parrots  with  red  heads, 
whicli  are  to  be  met  with  neither  at  Chamouni,  nor  at 
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Salleneches.  There  hre  also  in  the  forests  a small 
species  of  lion,  jaguars,  wolves,  stags,  roes,  and  a great 
quantity  of  wild  cats,  but  we  did  not  see  a single  one  of 
all  tliese  animals. 

“ In  proportion  as  we  ascended  into  the  wood,  the 
firs  became  less  frequent,  and  of  smaller  size.  Near 
the  sands  they  are  all  more  or  less  stunted ; and  all  their 
branches  bend  down  to  earth  as  if  they  sought  lower 
down  air  less  rarefied.  After  these  last  firs,  of  which 
the  greater  part  are  half  decayed,  are  only  to  be  found 
some  bushes  of  a kind  of  gooseberry-tree,  with  a black 
fruit ; then  at  intervals,  tufts  of  yellowish  moss  growing 
in  semi-circles,  amidst  the  fragments  of  pumice-stone, 
lava,  and,  basalt;  at  length  all  vegetation  wholly  ceases. 
Then  we  began  to  feel  that  we  were  no  longer  in  a region 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  live.  Our  respiration  was 
impeded ; a kind  of  depression  not  without  charms 
seized  upon  us ; in  truth  I can  scarcely  define  the  im- 
pression we  experienced  as  we  entered  these  deserts. 

“ From  the  moment  the  wood  is  left  behind,  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  up  to  the  third  part  of  the  volcanic  cone, 
but  an  immense  extent  of  violet-coloured  sand,  so  fine  in 
some  places  that  the  wind  i^uffles  the  surface  of  it  with 
the  perfect  regularity  of  a ripple  on  the  waters.  Blocks 
of  red  porphyjy  are  scattered  up  and  down,  and  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  spectacle.  The  top  of  the  undula- 
tions formed  by  the  sand  is  covered  over  by  an  inimense 
quantity  of  little  yellowish  pumice-stones,  which  the 
winds  appears  to  have  gathered  there  in  heap^ ; and 
along Jhese  sands  run  in' furrows,  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
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forest, 'some  scoriffi  of  volcanic  rocks  descending  from, 
the  masses  of'  porphyry  and  black-lava,  which  form  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
volcano 'is  entirely  covered  with -snow,  and  this. snow 
seems  the  more  purely  white,- that  the  horizon  along 
which  if  lies  is  of  a blue  so  deep  as  almost  to  be  black. 
Some  traces  of  wolves  and  jaguars  are  visible  upon  the 
sands  skirting  the  wood.  * • * ' • . * . • 

“ After. having  admir'ed  for  some  time 'this  singular 
spectacle'  we  re-entered  the  forest,  and*  I had  the  tent 
erected.  -.We  had  suffered ‘-much  fro'rh  cold  during  the 
night.  ■ ^ ' 

“ Ori  the  29th,  at-  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
favoured  by  a bright  moonlight, ~we  were  on  our  way, 
warmly  clothed,  ouV  face  and  eyes  protected  by  green 
spectacles,  and  gauze  of  the  same  colour  wrapped  about 
our  heads ; my  flag  served  me  for'a  girdle.  W.e  were 
seven  in  number.  Each  of  us  carried  a small, bag,  con- 
taining some  bread  and  a bottle  of  sugared  water.  . The 
Indians  were  loaded  with  dur  instruments' and  some  pro- 
visions. We' walked ‘after  one  another,  dur  iron  spiked 
sticks  in  oiir  hands,  and  taking  care  to  follow  exactly  the . 
foot-tracks  of  the  first  guide,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  firm 
footing.  We  proceeded  very,  slowly,  and  were  under  the 
necessity , of  stopping  .at  every  fifteen ' paces  ' to  take 
breath.  The  bottle  of  sugared  water  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  to  me ; obliged  to  keep'  my  mouth  wide 
open  in  order  to  breathe,  my  throat  used  to  clog  to  a de- 
gree  that  was  quite  painful,  and  some  sups  of  water  lake'n 
every  five  minutes  alone  prevpted  the  pain  from  being 
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insupportable.  Vie  were  obliged  to  take. a ^ide-path,  and 
to  wind  "along- it.  r The  acclivity  was  so  steep  that -it 
would  have  been  alike  difficult  and  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  ascend  an  a direct  line.  ' . / . • . . 

“At  nine  o’clock  we  had  reached  the  celebrated ^Pico 
del  Isaib  ; beypnd  which  we  were  not  able  to  get  the  last 
year.  This  peak  is  a mass  of- trachyte  reddish  rocks, 
which  are  found  on  one  ^ oP  the  concretes  which  come 
down  from  the  summit.  Its  perpendicular.^  height  is 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  by  a diameter  of  fifty.  It' 
terminates  in  a-^point,  and  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  ' 
Mexico.  Our  guides  had  with  difficulty  been  prevailed 
upon  to  come  so  far,  but  nothing^  could  induce  them  to, 
continue  their  journey.  The  way  to  the  Peak  had 
been  long  and  toilsome,  but  not  at  all  dangerous.  The 
oppression  I'  felt  was  less  great  than  I had  anticipated, 
and  my  pulse  .was  only  up  to  .120..  We'  had  courage 
and  determined . purpose  ; time  enough  before  us,  and 
above  our  heads  a sky  transparent  in  its  clearness. 

“ It  formed. part  of  our  plan  to.  stop  at  the  Pico  del 
Isaib,  and  then  to  repair  our  exhausted  strength  by  taking 
a slight  breakfiist.  I knew  that  at  such  an  elevation  we 
must 'be  careful  to ‘ eat  very  sparingly,  and  not  to  drink 
any  spirituous  liquor ; for  the  nervous  system  is  excited 
to  a degree  scarcely  conceivable.  W e therefore  ^ took 
only  a little  bread,  part  of  the  breast  of  a chicken,  and 
"some  _ water  j’ust  tinged  with  red 'wine;  and  after  an 
hour’s -rest.at  the  foot  of  Pico,  we  once  more  set  out  on 
oiir  ascent.  \ ^ ; - ’j 

“After  having  passed  the  Isaib,  we.canie-on'the  lefts 
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to  a mass  of  rocks,  exfoliating  like  slate.  They  rise 
perpendicularly  to  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 
The  summit  is  covered  with  snow,  and  long  stalactites 
of  ice  fill  every  fissure.  There  was  no  advancing  on 
that  side.  On  the  right  is  a rather  deep  ravine,  which 
at  a distance  we  had  taken  for  the  remains  of  a crater. 
It  extends  in  a direct  line  ffbm  the  top  of  the  volcano  to 
the  first  firs,  and  is  intersected  by  basalt,  lava,  and  por- 
phyiy ; and,  in  ’some  part?,  crossed  through  its  whole 
breadth  by  walls  of  perpendicular  rocks,  and  great  heaps 
of  snow ; but  we  saw  at  a glance  that  we  might,  by 
taking  a little  circuit,  ascend  by  it  to  the  summit  of  the 
volcano.  We  got  down,  therefore,  into  the  ravine,  and, 
while  keeping  one  another  in  view,  took  each  a different 
path;  M.  de  Gerolt  took  die  middle,  I took  the  left,  the 
nearest  to  the  wall  of  rocks  ; and  Mr.  Egerton  went  be-- 
tween  us  both.  I thought  at  first  that  m^'’  path  was  the 
best,  but  I sOon  discovered  my  mistake twenty  times 
I was  near  breaking  my  neck,  and,  were  I ever  to 
undertake  the  same  expedition,  I would  take-  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine. 

“ When  we  could  get  upon  the  snow  we  proceeded 
wdth  much  more  ease.  It  was  now  furrowed  by  the 
wTnd,  and  still  more  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  precisely 
resembling  a field  newly  ploughed.  And  as  the  furrows 
were  parallel  with  the  horizon,  they  served  us  as  so 
many  steps.  In  the  sand  and  upon  the  rocks  there  was 
real  danger ; and  the  least  heeifiessness  or  awkwardness 
might  have  beeh  fatal. 

“ At  noon,  we  had  wound  round,  and  attained  the  sum- 
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mit  of  those  perpendicular  rocks  before  mentioned  ; but 
our  strength  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  at  every  ten  paces 
we  were  obliged  to  make  a long  stop  to  breathe,  and  to 
recover  the  effects  of  the  too-quicketjed  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Though  in  the  midst  of  snows,  we  experienced 
the  sensation  of  cold  only  when  we  were  drinking,  or 
when  we  touched  the  metal  of  our  instruments.  It  was 
necessary  to  cry  very  loud  in  order  to  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  paces,  {ndeed  the  air  at  that  height 
was  so  rarefied,  that  I tried  in  vain  to  whistle,  and  Mr. 
Egerton  had  the  greatest  difficulty  inextracting^any  sounds 
from  a horn  he  had  brought  with  him. 

At  half-past  two,  M.  de  Gerolt  was  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  volcano.  He  began  to  jump  with  joy,,  and 
made  a sign  to  me,  that  there  wa§  a gulf  at  his,  feet. 
At  thirty-seven  minut(BS,  past  two  I had  reached  the 
summit,  and  found  myself  on  the  most  elevated  brink 
of  the  crater.  Once  there,  all  fatigue  vanished  j the 
breathing  was  .again  free;  new  life  seerhed  to  be  im- 
parted by  the  absorbing  spectacle  before  me;  I felt  an 
enthusiasm,  an  excitement,  scarcely  to  be  conceived ; 
and  I jumped  in  my  turn,  to  encourage  Mr.  Egerton, 
who  had  Still  to  make  his  way  over  some  bad  passes. 
The  crater  is  an  immense  gulf,  almost  circular,  having 
a deep  depression  on  the  north  side,  and  some  spiracles 
on  the  south.  It  might  be  about  a league  in,  circum- 
ference, and  nine  hundred  or  a thousand  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular depth.  The  walls  of  the  gulf  were  peaked. 
They  distinctly  present- three  horizontal  strata,  inter- 
sected perpendicularly  and  almost  at  equal  distances  by 
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black  and  grayish  lines.  The  bottom  is  a funnel  formed 
by  successive  convulsions,  still  occurring  almost  daily. 
The  inside  edge,  -from  the  surface  to  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  lower,  is  a mass  of  red,  blacky  or  whitish 
very  thin  strata,  upon  which  rest  the  blocks  of  volcanic 
rocks  yet  destined  to  fall  into  the  crater.  Its  walls  ai^e 
yellowish,  and  present  at  the  first  glance  the  appearance 
of  a limestone  quarry.  The  bottom,  and  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  funnel  are  covered  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  blocks  of  sulphur  perfectly  pure.  From  this  abyss 
are  emitted,  whirling  round  with  the  . force  of  a whirl- 
wind, masses  of  white  exhalations,  which  disperse  when 
they  attain  half  the  height  of  the  inside  of  the  crater. 
Some  apertures  in  the  declivity  of  the  funnel  project 
these  also,  as  do  likewise  seven  large  fissures  which  are 
between  the  strata  forming  the  edge  of  the  crater ; but 
these  last  vapours  do  not  rise  higher  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet. 

“ The  apertures  at  bottom  are  circular,  and  surrounded 
by  a laige  zone  of  pure  sulphur.  Doubtless  these  ex- 
halations, which  are  disengaged  with  such  force,  carry 
with,  them  a great  quantity  of  sublimate,  of  sulphur,  a 
part  of  which  is  deposited  on  the  stones  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  abyss.  The  disengagement  of  the  sulphureous 
acid  gas  is  so  considerable,  that  we,  were  greatly  incom- 
moded by  it  at  the  top  of  the  volcano.  We  were  not 
able  to  get  at  a piece  of  the  whitish  substance  adhering 
to  the  side  walls  of  .the  volcano.  M.  de  Gerolt,  who 
tried  to  bring  away  a specimen,  had  nearly. paid  dear  for 
his  imprudence.  He  had  gone  down  to  a little  inclined 
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plane,  which  vyas  in  one  of  the  fissures  of  the  crater; 
but  the  sand  giving  way  under  his  feet,  he  was  sliding 
rapidly  into  the  abyss,  when  he  happily  succeeded  in 
arresting  his  progress  by  his  stick. 

“ The  outward  edge  of  the  crater  is  entirely  devoid  of 
snow,  but  in  the  inside,  where  the  sun  has  no  power,  a 
considerable  number  of  stalactites  of  ice  are  found  hang- 
ing down  to  where  the  third  stratum  begins.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  volcano  is  a small  platform  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  where  the  same  violet-coloured  sand  is 
found,  which  is  in  such  abundance  at  the  base  of  the 
cone,  and  the  heat  of  which  is  sensible  to  the  touch.  It 
may  well  be  conceived  how  imposing  such  a spectacle 
must  have  been.  Those  masses  of  lava,  of  porphyry, 
and  of  red  and  black  scoriae ; those  vortices  of  exhala- 
tions ; those  stalactites,  the  sulphur,  the  snow,  in  short, 
all  that  singular  admixture  of  frost  and  fire,  found  at  an 
elevation  of  eighteen  thousand  feet,  had  wonderfully  ex- 
cited us.  We  were  nearly  worn  out;  I experienced  a 
violent  headache,  and  great  fulness  of  blood  about  the 
temples  ; my  pulse  was  up  to  145,  though,  after  a little 
rest  I did  not  feel  much  more  oppressed  than  at  the  Pico 
del  Isaib.  We  were  all  dreadfully  pale,  our  lips  were 
lividly  blue,  and  our  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets,  so  that 
when  we  were  resting  ourselves  on  the  rocks,  witli  our 
arms  thrown  over  our  heads,  or  w'hen  we  were  lying 
stretched  upon  the  sand,  with  closed  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open,  and  without  our  masks,  in  order  that  we 
might  breathe  more  freely,  we  resembled  corpses,  and, 
though  I was  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  I did 
14 
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not  the  less  experience  a disagreeable  feeling,  when  my 
eye  happened  to  fall  upon  any  of  niy  travelling  com- 
panions. 

“It  is  related  in  every  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  that  Don  Diego  Ordaz,  one  of  the  captains  of 
Fernando  Gortes,  went  to  the  volcano  to  procure  sul- 
phur for  making  powder.  Perhaps  there  might  have 
been  then,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  some  fissures 
where  it  was  deposited,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Italy.  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible  to  reach  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  crater,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  time  of 
Cortes,  the  volcano  was  in  greater  activity  than  it  now 
is.  The  pure  sulphur  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel  is  there  in  millions  of  quintals ; the  atmosphere  is 
infested  with  its  exhalations,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  let  one-self  down  two  hundred 
feet  into  the  gulf,  without  being  asphyxiated  by  the  sul- 
phureous vapours.  Now,  as  this  depth  would  be  but 
one  fourth  of  the  distance  necessary  to  be  passed  through, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  yellow  masses  carpeting  the  bot- 
tom, supposing  even  that  free  respiration  was  possible, 
still  to  reach  even  the  inclined  plane  nearest  to  the  top, 
ropes  of  an  immense  length  would  be  required,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  conveyed  to  the  summit  of  the  volcano, 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  without  any  incum- 
brance, and  where  the  slightest  weight  becomes  an  in- 
supportable burden  ? I think,  therefore,  that  if  Diego 
Ordaz  had  collected  sulphur  on  Popocatepeth,  it  could 
only  have  been  a little  above  the  volcanic  sands,  and  not 
in  the  crater. 
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“ At  half-past  three  we  had  completed  our  survey,  and 
planted  my  standard  on  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
volcano  ; at  four  o’clock  we  had  reached,  on  our  way 
down,  the  great  ravine  of  the  Pico  del  Isaib,  where  we 
found  our  guides  awaiting  us.  We  made  signs  to  them 
to  go  to  the  tent,  and  we  continued  to  descend  by  a 
different  route  from  that  which  we  had  taken  in  our 
ascent.  At  six  o’clock,  we  were  in  our  tent,  but  too 
much  fatigued,  and,  still  more,  too  much  excited  to  sleep 
soundly.  While  awake,  I could  speak,  I couW  think 
only  of  the  crater,  and,  when  I happened  to  fall  asleep, 
I fancied  myself  still  there,  the  oppression  was  again  felt, 
and  starting  I awoke. 

“ The  next  day,  the  30th  of  April,  at  seven  o’clock, 
we  struck  our  tent,  and  at  two  o’clock  p.  m.  we  were  at 
Ozumba.  I placed,  in  the  yard  of  the  house  in  which 
we  lodged,  a good  telescope  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
volcano,  and  for  two  days  the  yard  was  filled  with  curi- 
ous spectators,  who  came  to  gaze  upon  our  flag  as  it 
floated  on  high.” 

Baron  Gros  was  not  the  only  one  who  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  this  volcano,  though  many  attempts  have 
failed  from  different  causes.  Some  travellers,  when 
arrived  at  a certain  height,  have  been  seized  with  a vio- 
lent throwing  up  of  blood,  which  has  obliged  them  to 
desist  from  the  enterprise.  In  1825  and  1830,  some 
Englishmen  reached  the  crater.  Mr.  William  Glenny 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  surmounted  every  obstacle. 

How  wonderfully  do  these  phenomena  exhibit  the 
power  of  God ! and,  were,  it  not  for  our  dim  sighted- 
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ness,  we  might  also  doubtless  discover  in  them  the  good- 
ness as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  beneficent  and  almighty 
hand,  which  has  so  bountifully  provided  for  the  well-being 
of  his  creatures,  and  is  not  less  mindful  of  his  gracious 
purpose  that  all  things  should  work  together  for  good, 
even  when  the  volcano  is  spreading  terror  and  devasta- 
tion around.  But  even  now  enough  is  known  to  lead 
us  to  conclude  that,  however  fearful  these  eruptions  are, 
the  mischief  occasioned  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
advantage  they  are  of,  on  the  whole,  to  our  globe.  The 
bosom  of  the  earth  being  full  of  fire,  a vent  is  absolutely 
necessary  by  which  the  force  of  the  dreadful  element 
is  broken  and  weakened.  And  though  the  countries 
where  the  subterraneous  fires  collect  in  greatest  quanti- 
ties, are  subject  to  earthquakes,  these  would  be  still  more 
violent  if  these  volcanoes  did  not  exhibit.  But,  even  if 
all  these  phenomena  were  obscure  and  unintelligible  to  us, 
surely  it  becomes  beings  such  as  we  are,  who  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  to  be  the  creatures  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Infinite  Love,  to  deal  with  those  pages  which  we 
cannot  decipher  of  that  book  of  nature,  on  which,  in  so 
many  countless  places,  are  marked,  in  characters  so  plain 
that  “ he  that  runs  may  read,”  the  rich  goodness  of  its 
Author,  in  the  spirit  of  him  of  old,  who  returned  a 
volume  which  he  had  borrowed  from  a friend,  saying — 
“ There  are  many  things  in  it  I do  not  understand,  but 
those  which  I do  understand,  are  so  excellent,  that  I am 
sure,  to  know  all,  would  only  give  me  fresh  cause  for 
believing  the  author  worthy  of  still  deeper  veneration.” 
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THE  HELMSMAN  OF  LAKE  EKIE. 


By  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale 


It  was  on  a pleasant  May  morning  that  a steam 
vessel  was  riding  at  anchor,  opposite  the  town  of  Buffalo, 
on  Lake  Erie.  You  know,  I dare  say,  that  Erie  is  one 
of  those  sea-lakes  for  which  our  country  is  so  famous ; 
and  as  you  stand  on  its  shore  and  see  the  green  waves 
dashing  in  one  after  another,  you  might  well  think  that 
you  were  looking  at  the  great  ocean  itself.  The  Jersey, 
— for  that  was  the  name  of  the  steamer, — was  dressed 
gaily  out  with  many  bright  flags : the  Blue  Peter,  the 
signal  of  immediate  sailing,  was  at  her'  mainmast-head  ; 
porters  were  hurrying  along  the  narrow  quay  that  juts 
out  into  the  lake ; boatmen  quarrelling  with  each  other 
for  passengers ; travellers  hurrying  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  look  for  their  luggage  : friends  shaking  hands, 
and  bidding  each  other  farewell ; idlers  lounging  about 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  j car-drivers  jangling 
for  a larger  fare ; and  all  the  various  kinds  of  bustle  and 
confusion  that  attend  the  departure  of  a packet  from  a 
watering-place. 

But  presently  the  anchor  was  heaved,  the  paddles 
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began  to  turn,  the  sails  were  set,  and  leaving  a broad 
track  of  foam  behind  her,  the  Jersey  stood  westward, 
and  held  on  her  course  for  the  town  of  Erie.  It  was  a 
bright  blue  day  ; and  as  hour  after  hour  went  by,  some 
mingled  in  the  busy  conversation  on  politics  ; some  sat 
apart,  and  calculated  the  gains  of  the  shop,  or  the  count- 
ing house ; some  were  wrapped  up  in  the  book  with 
which  they  were  engaged  ; and  one  or  two,  with  whom 
tiine  seemed  to  hang  heavily,  composed  themselves  to 
sleep.  In  short,  one  and  all  were  like  men  who  thought, 
that  let  danger  come  to  them  when  it  might,  at  least  it 
would  not  be  that  day. 

It  drew  towards  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  steamer, 
which  had  hitherto  been  keeping  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
stood  southwards  ; Erie,  the  place  to  which  it  was  bound, 
lying  on  the  southern  side.  Old  John  Maynard  was  at 
the  wheel ; a blufl',  weather-beaten  sailor,  tanned  by 
many  a burning  summer  day,  and  by  many  a winter 
tempest.  He  had  truly  learnt  to  be  content  with  his 
situation  ; none  could  ever  say  that  they  had  heard  him 
repine  at  his  hard  labour  and  scanty  pay  ; he  had,  in  the 
worst  times,  a cheerful  word  and  a kind  look  for  those 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  ; cast- often  enough,  into  bad 
company,  he  tried,  at  least,  and  generally  succeeded,  to 
say  or  do  something  for  its  good.  . He  was  known  from 
one  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  other,  by  the  name  of  hon- 
est John  Maynard  ; and  the  secret  of  his  honesty  to  his 
neighbours  was  his  love  of  God.  - 
» The  land  was  about  ten  miles  off,  when  the  Captain, 
coming  up  from  his  cabin,  cried  to  a sailor ; 
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“Dick  Fletcher,  what’s  all  that  smoke  I see  coming 
out  from  the  hold  ?”  ' 

“ Its  from  the  engine-room,  sir,,  I guess,”'  said  the 
man. 

“ Down  with  you,  then,  and  let  me  know.” 

The  sailor  began  descending  the  ladder  by  which  you 
go  to  the  hold  ; but  scarcely  had  he  disappeared  beneath 
the  deck,  when  up  he  came  again  with  much  greater 
speed. 

“ The  hold’s  on  fire,  sir,”  he  said  to  the  captain,  who 
by  this  time  was  standing  close  to  him. 

The  Captain  rushed  down,  and  found  the  account  too 
true.  Some  sparks  had  fallen  on  a bundle  of  tow  ; no 
one  had  seen  the  accident ; and  now  not  only  much  of 
the  luggage,  but  the  sides  of  the  vessel  were  in  a 
smouldering  flame. 

All  hands,  passengers  as  well  as  sailors,  were  called 
together  ; and  two  lines  being  made,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  hold,  buckets  of  water  were  passed  and  repassed  ; 
they  were  filled  from  the  lake — they  flew  along  a line  of 
ready  hands — were  dashed  hissing  on  the  burning  mass, 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  other  side  to  be  refilled.  For 
some  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  the  flames  were 
subdued. 

In  the  meantime  the  women  on  board  were  clustering 
round  John  Maynard,  the  only  man  unemployed  who 
was  capable  of  answering . their  que^ions^  “ How  far 
is  it  to  land?’'  “ How  long  shall  we  be  getting  in?” 
“ Is  it  very  deep  ?”  “ Is  there  no  boat?’!^‘  Can  they  see 
us  from  shore  ?”  The  helmsman  answered  as  well  as 
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he  could.  There  was  'no  boat;  it  had  been  left  at 
Buffalo  to  be  mended : they  might  be  seven  miles  from 
shore  ; they,  would  probably  be  in  .in  forty  minutes  ; he 
could  hot  tell  how  far  the  fire  had  reached.  “.But,  to. 
speak  truth,”  he  added,  “we  are  all  in  great  danger ; 
and  I think  if  there  were  a little  less  talking^  and  a little* 
more  prayings  it  would  be  the  better  for  us,  and  none  the 
worse  for  the  boat.” 

“ How’s  her  head  ?”  shouted  the  Captain. 

1 - “ West-sou’-west,  sir,”  answered  Maynard. 

“Keep  her  sou’  and  by  west,”  cried  the  Captain. 
“ We  must  go  on  shore  anywhere.’’  . 

It  happened  that -a  draft  of  wind  drove  back  the  flames, 
which  soon  began  to  blaze  up  more  furiously  against  the 
saloon ; and  the  partition  betwixt  it  and  the  hold  was 
soon  on  fire.  Then  long  wreaths  of  smoke  began  to 
find  their  way  through  the  sky-light;  and  the  Captain, 
seeing  this,  ordered  all  the  women  forward.  The  en- 
gineer put  on  his  utmost  steam  ; the  American  flag  was 
run  up,  and  reversed,  in  token  of  .distress  ;*  water  was 
flung  over. the  sails  to  make  them  hold  the  wind.  And 
still  John  Maynard  stood  by  the  wheel,  though  now  he 
was  cut  off  by  a sheet  of  smoke  and  flame  from  the 
ship’s  crew. 

' ' Greater  and  greater  grew  the  heat ; the  engineers  fled 
from  the  engine  room  ; the  passengers  were  clustering 
round  the  vessel’s  bow* ; the  sailors  were  sawing  planks 
to  winch  to  lash  the  women  ; the  boldest '.were  throwing 
off  their  coats  and  waistcoats,  and  preparing  for  one  long 
struggle  for  life.  And  still,  the  coast  grew  plainer  and 
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plainer ; the  paddles  as  yet,  worked  well ; they  could  not 
be  more  than  a mile  from  die  shore ; and  boats  were 
even  now  starting  to  their  assistance. 

“John  Maynard!”  cried  the  Captain. 

“ Aye,  aye,  sir !”  said  John. 

“ Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes  longer 

“ ni  try,  sir.” 

And  he  did  try  ; the  flames  came  nearer  and  nearer  ; 
a sheet  of  smoke  would  sometimes  almost  suffocate  him  ; 
his  hair  was  singed  ; his  blood  seemed  oh  fire  with  the 
great  heat.  Crouching  as  far  back  as  he  could,  he  held 
the  wheel  firmly  with  his  left  hand,  till  the  flesh  shrivel- 
led, and  the  muscles  cracked  in  the  flame  ; and  then  he 
stretched  forth  his  right,  and  bore  the  agony  without  a 
scream  or  a groan.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  he 
heard  the  cheer  of  the  sailors  to  the  approaching  boats ; 
the  cry  of  the  Captain,  “ The  women  first,  and  then 
every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.”  And  they 
were  the  last  sounds  that  he  heard.  How  he  perished 
was  not  known  ; whether  dizzied  by  the  smoke,  he  lost 
his  footing  in  endeavouring  to  come  forward,  and  fell 
overboard,  or  whether  he  were  suflbcated  by  the  dense 
smoke,  his  comrades  cotild  not  tell.  At  the  moment  the 
vessel  struck,  the  boats  were  at  her  side ; passengers, 
sailors,  and  captain  leapt  into  them,  or  swam  for  thdir  lives; 
all,  save  he  to  whom  they  owed  everything,  escaped. 

He  had  died  the  death  of  a Christian  Hero, — I had 
almost  said  of  a martyr ; his  spirit  was  commended  into 
his  Father’s  hands,  and  his  body  sleeps  in  peace  by  the 
green  side  of  Lake  Erie. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A JEWISH  WEDDING. 

By  Mrs.  Postans. 


With  pleasure  I acquiesced  in  the  proposal  of  an 
American  lady,  to  accompany  her  on  a wedding  visit  to 
the  family  of  a fair  “ Jessica,”  the  daughter  of  a Bagdat 
merchant  in  the  fort.  Leaving  our  residence  for  this 
purpose  together,  we  threaded  the  crowded  and  narrow 
ways  of  a portion  of  the  populous  bazaars,  until  then 
unknown  to  me ; and,  as  the  palkees  neared  each  other, 
and  I caught  occasional  glimpses  of  my  veiled  com- 
panion, her  gorgeous  tiara,  and  flashing  jewels,  the 
strange  locality,  and  the  novelty  of  the  expedition, 
brought  the  inimitable  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
strongly  to  remembrance ; and  I almost  imagined  myself 
attending  the  • splendid  wife  of  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
through  her  ancient  city  of-  Tabriz-.  Arrived  at  our 
destination,  we  were  introduced  into  a large  upper  apart- 
ment, where  several  turbaned  infants  lay  sleeping  on  Arab 
mats,  attended  by  Jewish  women,  having  small  chowries 
to  protect  their  repose.  . ' J 

After  a short  detention,  a distant  door  opened,  and 
the  bride,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  gave  us  a most 
courteous  welcome.  As  th'B  appearance  and  attire  of  the 
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younger  women  nearly  resembled  each  other,  I shall 
content  myself  with  attempting  to  describe  the  person 
of  the  lady,  for  whom  our  visit  was  most  particularly 
intended. 

The  bride  was  certainly  not  more  than  fourteen  years 
of  age ; yet  notwithstanding  her  extreme  youth,  there 
was  no  lack  of  feminine  expression,  in  her  fair  and 
placid  countenance.  Her  eyes  were  hazel,  and  her  sdft 
features  differed  from  the  common  Jewish  physiognomy, 
which,  however  handsome  in  youth,  frequently  acquires 
harsh  distinctiveness  at  a maturer  age.  It  is  customary 
for  the  Jewish  women  to  marry  at  an  early  period ; and 
the  elder  sister  of  the  bride,  a girl  about  sixteen,  was,  I 
found,  the  mother  of  two  of  the  sleeping  infants,  who 
had  first  attracted  my  attention. 

The  costume  of  the  fair  Jewess  brought  to  my 
remembrance,  yet  “ with  a difference,”  Mr.  Lane’s 
admirable  sketch  of  that  adopted  by  the  dancing  girls  of 
Cairo.*  It  consisted  of  a fine  white  muslin  under-dress, 
plaited  in  exquisitely  small  folds  from  the  throat  to  the 
waist,  and  falling  to  the  embroidered  yellow  slippers, 
shrouding  her  pretty  feet.  A satin  tunic  of  Tyrian 
purple,  sloped  away  on  the  bosom,  was  clasped  at  the 
waist  by  a single  stud,  the  sleeves  falling  loose  and  open 
from  the  middle  of  the  arm,  fringed  with  a double  row 
of  gold  buttons.  A shawl,  of  the  finest  loom  of  Cashmere, 
encircled  the  waist ; and  costly  ornaments,  worn  after 

* See  a spirited  drawing  in  this  author’s  intelligent  and  inte- 
resting work  on  the  “ Modern  Egyptians.'’ 
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the  usual  manner,  encumbered,  where  they  could  not 
adorn.  To  complete  the  costume,  a small  red  velvet 
cap  fitted  closely  to  the  head,  bound  round  the  brows 
with  a scarf  of  most  vivid  hues,  and  a handkerchief 
depending  from  it  at  the  back,  passed  loosely  under  the 
chin ; a very  trying  arrangement,  even  to  the  most 
lovely  face.  With  due  exception  to  this  single  portion 
of  the  attire,  all  was  tasteful  and  well  arranged,  flowing 
and  antique ; fashion  in  the  East  is  not  a mutable  god- 
dess ; consequently,  its  form  was  probably  the  same  with 
that  in  which  the  fair  Esther,  the  advocate  of  her  peo- 
ple’s rights,  appeared  before  Hegai,  in  the  regal  palace 
of  Shushan. 

According  to  an  eminently  disfiguring  custom  among 
the  Jewish  ladies,  the  hair  of  all  is  parted  in  Ipng 
crisped  locks  upon  the  forehead,  and  stained  an  orange 
tawny  colour  by  the  use  of  henna.  At  the  back,  its 
raven  and  glossy  tint  remains,  where  it  is  plaited  in  long 
ends,  each  suspending  a golden  coin.  Observing  the 
curiosity  with  which  I noti«ed  the  several  articles  of 
their  dress,  the  young  Jewesses  proposed  that  I should 
proceed  to  the  dressing  room,  to  amuse  myself  with  an 
inspection  of  their  wardrobe. 

The  apartment  was  surrounded  with  japanned  and 
curiously  inlaid  cabinets,  filled  with  rich  tunics,  and 
various  “ raiment  of  needle- work,”  with  “ vestures  of 
gold,  wrought  about  with  divers  colours.”  The  chud- 
ders,*  or  envelopes,  destined  to  be  worn  in  public,  were 

♦ Chudder,  literally  a sheet. 
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all  of  fiue  Avhite  cotton,  ingeniously  embroidered,  to 
allow  the  wearer  full  liberty  of  gbservation  through  the 
interstices  of  the  delicaftely  wrought  flowers  which 
composed  it.  With  the  exception  of  -the  Mala,  or 
talisman,  the  necklaces,  head-ornaments,  bracelets,  and 
bangles,  were  chiefly  composed  -of  small  coins,  sus- 
pended by  ornamental  chains.  The  largest  adopted  for 
this  purpose  was  the  zechiti,  but  many  were  extremely 
minute,  with,  a superscription  different  froni  any  I had 
before  seen. 

Three  eastern  languages  appeared  equally  familiar  to 
all  the  members  of  this  family.  Some  jocose  traveller 
in  a continental  diligence,  has  recorded  his  surprise  at 
hearing  the  children  of  the  villages  speak  such  admira- 
ble French.  A Haileybury  student,  groaning  over  the 
roots  of  the  most  difficult  arid  copious  language  in  the 
world,  would  have  been  similarly  struck  to  find  gram- 
matical Arabic  lisped  from  the  mouths  of  babes ; and 
Peifsian,  soft-harmonious  Persian,  flowing  sweetly  from 
a girlish  voice^  and  sounding  as  if  it  should -be,  “ writ  on 
satin.”  With  myself  they  chatted  in  the  harsher  Hin- 
dostanee,  a language  fit  only  to  be.  spokgn  to.  a slave, 
being  full  of  authority  and  command,  brief,  and  uncour- 
teous.  I am  now,  however,  speaking  somewhat  ungrate- 
fully of  the  means  by  which  I acquired  a great  deal 
of  interesting  information  from  my  amiable  companions, 
on  the  manners,  of  their  people.  The  bride,  more  par- 
ticularly, gave  me  a distinct  account  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  her  late  marriage,  which  to  me  were  quite 
novel.  It  appears  that  a youth  desiring  to  form  a union 
15 
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with  one  of  th,e  fair  daughters  his  tribe,  consults  his 
mother  on  the  occasion,  who,  deciding  on  the  maiden 
she  prefers  among  her  acquaintance,  refers  to  the  parents 
for  their  consent.  This  obtained^  she  formally  invites 
her  female  friends  to  accompany  her  to  the  nomination  of 
hCT  son’s  betrothed.  The  intended  bride,  being  duly  ac- 
quainted with  the  time  of  the  expected  visit,  is  found 
seated  on  a rich  cushion,  closely  veiled,  her  hands  and 
feet  dyed  with  henna,  arid  surrounded  by  a group  of  Jew- 
ish maidens.  The  m, other  of  her  suitor,  ^after  a fitting 
conversation,  presents  her  wit^  a costly  ring,  as  the  act  of 
betVothment ; the  women  then  join  in  singing  the  praises 
of  the  bride,  and  engage  in  mirths  and  festivity  until  the 
morrow.  When  the  period  arrives  for  the  celebratioiv  of 
the  marriage,  a curtain  is  drawn  across  the  principal 
apartment  in  the  house  of  the  brideV  father,  on  one  side 
of  which  the  lady  is  seated,  with  her  female  relations 
and  friends,  and,  on  the  other,  the  bridegroom,  with  the 
priest  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  male  relatives  of  both 
families.  A rabbi  then  fills  a cup  with  wine,  and  drops 
into  it  metals  of  three  kinds,  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  bridegroom,  after  drinking  a portion  of  it,  returns  the 
cup  to  the  priest;  it  is  then  carried  to  the  bride,  who, 
after  draining  the  contents,  throws  the  vessdl  upon  the 
ground.  When  the  bride,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  cere- 
mony, is  about  to  quit  the  apartment,  a^goat  is  slain  at 
the  threshold,  and  the  nuptial  party  step  over  it  in  rota- 
tion ; as  the  bride  herself  passes,  a cake  of  unleavened 
bread  is  broken  over  her  head,'  and  the  fragments  divided 
among  the  relatives.  Nuptial  festivities  are  continued 
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for  seven  days;  and  on  the  eighth  a feast  is  given,- to 
whicf^  the  priest,  relatives,  and  friends  are  generally  in- 
vited. At  its  conclusion,  -every  guest  offers  a trifling 
gift  of  money  or  jewds  to  the  rabti,  who,  as  he  accepts 
each,  repeats  aloud  the  liaine  of  the  donor,  which  is  re- 
ceived with  ^ geiferal  dieer.  An  epithalamium  is  then 
sung,  and  the  marriage  is  complete.  ' ' ^ 


• ■ A SUMMEE’S.  EVE:.  • . 

*■  > . 

'Ey  Henry  Kirke  White.-  ..  * 

Do\vn  the  sultry  arc  of  day  . . 

The  burnihg  wheels  have  urged  their  way 
•And  eve  along  the  western  Skies  . : 

Sheds  her  interm'ingling  dyes. 

Down  the  deep,  the  miry  lane, 

Creaking  comes  the 'empty  wain"; 

And  driver  on  the-shafl-horse  sits. 
Whistling,  now  and  then  by  .fils;  . 

And, oft  with  his.accustomed  call 
Urging  on, the  sluggish  Ball.  • * 

The  ^rn  is  still,  the  master’s  gone. 

And  thrasher  puts  his  jacket  on  ; 

While  Dick,  upon  the  ladder  tall. 

Nails  the  dead  kite  to  the  wall.  • ' 

Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last. 

Ho  has  penned  the  sheepcote  fast; 

For  ’twas  but  two  nights  before, 

A lamb  was  eaten  on  the'moor.  ‘ • 

His  empty  wallet  Rover  carries, 

Nor-for  Jack,  when  near  home,  tarries.  . 
With.lolling  tongue  he*  runs  to  try 
If  the  horse-trough  be  not  dry.  • ; . 

The  milk  is  settled  in  the  pans. 

And  supper  messes  in  the  cans ; 


. ^ A summer’s  eve.  ' 

In  the  hovel  carts  are  wheeled,'  • 

And  both  the  colts  are  drove  a-field:; ' 
.The  horses  are  all  bedded  up, 

And  the  ewe  is  vvith  the  .tup. 

The  snare  for  Mister  Fox  is  set,  . ^ 

The  leaven  laid,  the '.tliatchirig  wet ; 

And  Bess  has  slinked  away  to  talk' 
With  Roger,  in  the  Holly-walk. 

Now  on  the  settle  all  but  iBess,  ^ , 

Are  set  to.  eat.their, supper  mess  ; . * ‘ 
And  little  Torn  and  roguish  Kate  . - 
Are  swinging  on  the  meadow  gate. 

Now  they  chat  on  various  things, 

Of  taxes,  ministers,  and  kings ; ...  ..* 

Or  else  t6ll  alhthe:village  nerr^s — ' 

How  madam  did  the  squire  refuse ; 

How  parson  on  his  tithes  was  bent. 

And  landlord  oft  distraihed  for  rent. 
Thus  do  they  talk,  till  in  the  sky 
The  pale-eyed  rnoon  is  naounted  high.  ' 
^And  from  the  ale-house  drunken  N^d  • 
Has  reeled— then  hasten  all  to  bed.^. 
I’he  mistress  sees.'that  lazy  Kate,>  , 
The"happing->c6al  op  kitchen  grate  - • 

. lias  laid — while,  master  goes  throughout 
Sees  shutters  fast,  the  mastiff  out. 

The  candles  safe,  the  hearths  all  clear. 
And  nought- from  thieves  or  fire  to  fear. 
Then  both  to  bed  together  creep. 

And  join  the  general  troop  of, sleep. 
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Mrs.  Hoflafid;- 

She  minced  each  morsel  into  frustums  fine, 

And  wondefed  much  to  see  the  ‘ creatures  dine.’  ” 

CllABBl!. 

Aeter  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1828,  two  carriage* 
drove  up  at  the  same  time  to  Wheatley  Grove,  the 
well-known  establishment  of  Mrs:  Hanson.  From  the 
first  alighted  a gentleman  (Mr.  Beftesfdrd)  and  his,  two 
daughters  from  the  second,  a middle-aged  lady  and  her 
niece. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Hanson 
was  seated  in  expectation  of  ihe  parties  in  question, 
Laura  and  Jane  Bettesford',  with  little  attention  to  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  stared  out  of  the  windows, 
gazed  vacantly  at  the  pictures,  and  flung  themselves  in 
a hoidenish  manner  on  the  sofa ; until  tl^eir  father  rose 
to'depart,  when  they  rushed  to  his  arms,  hung  round  his 
neck,  and  begpn  to  cry  so  obstreperously  as  evidently 
to  distress  him  exceedingly.  After  a few  hurried  words, 
indicative  less  of  grief  than  shame,  but  claiming  pity  for 
his  “ motherless  girls,”  he  tore  himself  away,  and  was 
therefore,  for  himself  happily,  out  of  hearing  soon. 
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^ As  the  lady’s  conveyance  also  waited,  she  now 
claimed  Mrs.  Hanson’s  attention  to  her  niece,  Miss 
Rosa  Trevors  ; a tall,  thin,  pale  girl,  who  advanced  with 
a mincing  step,  a^demurej  simpering  countenance,  and  a 
changing  complexion,  indicating  at  once  fear  and  pride, 
much  self-importance,  but  alsa  much  bashfulness  and 
constitutional  weakness.  Tear-drops  were  gathered  in 
her  downcast  eyes,  which  Mrs.  Hanson'  saw  with 
pleasure,  as  a proof  that,  although  her  manners  were 
unnaturally  premature,  her  heart  retained  its  affections  ; 
and  knowing  that  grief,  however  expressed  by  the^young, 
is  always  dispelled  most  easily  by  society,  she  hastened 
to  introduce  her  new  pupils  to  their  future  companions, 
and  more  especially  to  her  assistants. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  new-comers  were  seated 
close  to  each  other;  the^ sisters,  with  vulgar  curiosity, 
looking  at  all  around  them,  and  nodding  to  those  they 
had  formed  acquaintance  with;  Miss  Rosa,  on  the  con- 
trary, sitting  bolt  upright,  drawing  her  frock  closely 
towards  her,  as  if  afraid  of  contact  with  companions  so 
boisterous,  and  holding  her  slender  form  to  the  extreme 
of  perpendicularity,  whilst  her  features  really  expressed 
surprise  and  alarm  at  the  quantity  of  victuals  before  her. 
After  requesting  a very  small  piece  of  meat,  she  began 
to  cut  it  into  morsels  fitted  for  the  bill  of  a swallow, 
which  she  conveyed  to  her  mouth  with  so  finnikin  an 
air,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  ainy  girl  looking  at  her 
could  forbear  laughing.  Their  attention  was,  however, 
engrossed  a good  deal  by  the  sisters,  who  ate  vora- 
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ciously  for  a short  time,  and  contiriued  to  make  such  a 
clatter  with  their  forks,  as  tended  to  annoy  Rosa  exceed- 
ingly. . She  soon  laid  down  her  hands  with  a look  of 
languor,  became  extremely  pale^;  and,  with  Mrs.  Han- 
son’s permission,  retired  from  the  room,  being  evidently 
a little  unwell,  and  not  a little  disgusted. , 

When  the  governess  had  retired,  various  comments 
took  place  among  the  young  ladies,  who  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  “ Miss  Rosa  was  a very  disagreeable  piece 
of  affectation  and  conceit,  whom  they  never  should  be 
able  to  like.”  They  imitated  her  whispering  answers, 
the  sigh  with  which  she  concluded  her  sentences  ; drew 
up  their  heads,  cast  down  their  eyes,  squared  their  el- 
bows, and  walked  across  the  play  ground  in  measured 
steps  ; called  her  the  “ White  Rose  of  York and,  in, 
their  mirth  fully  reconciled  the  two  Bettesfords  to  school, 
which  they  declared  to  be  “ quite  different  to  what  they 
had  expected,  and  where  they  should  be  very  soon 
happy.” 

One  or  two  expressed  considerable  pity  for  the  ab- 
sentee ; they  said  “ the  poor  girl  was  an  orphan,  and  had 
certainly  been  spoiled  till  she  had  become  ill ; and  being 
used  only  to  little  dainty  dishes,  served  up  in  a little 
quiet  parlour,  could  not  bear  to  see  such  a long  table 
covered  with  smoking  dishes  of  substantial  food,  and 
partaken  of,  in  some  cases,  not  in  a very  graceful 
manner.” 

“ If  I thought  my  eating  spoiled  the  dinner  of  pretty 
Miss  Nimmeny  Pernmeny,”  said  Jane,  “I  would  eat 
every  day  more  and  more  like  a ploughboy.” 
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“No,  Jane,  you  would  not,”  said,  Laura,  blushing ; 
“ I am  sure  you  have  too  good  a heart  for  that.” 

“ And  in  this  house  you  would  find  that  good  manners 
must  be  observed,”  said  an  assistant. 

Jane  coloured,  and  recollected  for  the  moment  what 
she  had  been  sent  to  school  to  learn  ; nevertheless,  she 
continued  to  indulge  a particular  spleen  towards  Miss 
Rosa,  whose  formal,  but  really  orderly  and  praiseworthy 
habits  formed  a painful  contrast  to  her  own. 

In  a short  time  it  was  discovered,  that  the  shy,  odd 
child  was  uncommonly  forward  in  her  education,  regular 
in  her  attention  to  all  her  duties,  and  so  well  drilled, 
notwithstanding  her  evident  delicacy  of  constitution,  that, 
dispite  of  all  which  was  fine  and  lack-a-daisical  in  her 
manners,  she  was  likely  to  become  a favourite-  with 
masters  and  teachers  of  every  description.  There  were 
times,  too,  when  her  evident  weakness  awakened  the 
pity  and  sympathy  of  her  companions  ; but  these  emo- 
tions were  only  transitory  ; for  although  she  offended 
no  one,  yet  no  one  was  her  friend  : theyheld  her  either 
as  an  object  for  ridicule,  or  a personage  too  grand  and 
outre  for  the  purposes  of  familiar  intercourse.  As  she 
was  really  very  pretty,  and  always  exquisitely  neat,  she 
suggested  to  their  minds  the  idea  of  a biscuit  statue, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  under  a glass  case  to  be  looked 
a;t,  but  never  to  be  touched. 

It  was  yet  observed  by  Mrs.  Hanson,  that  whoever 
was  poorly-,  or  whoever  was  in  disgrace,  were  objects 
• of  Rosa’s  attention.  To  the  former  she  was  very 
agreeable  during  the  period  of  indisposition,  on  account 
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of  the  quietness  of  her  deportment : but  the  latter,  being 
already  imbued  with  the  idea  of  her  superior  knowledge, 
and  that  she  held  herself  on  that  account  aloof  in  gen- 
eral, rarely  seconded  the  effort  she  made  to  restore  them 
to  comfort.  Thus  she  lived  a solitary  life  in  a busy 
and  social  family  j and  although  she  became  every  day 
a little  more  like  those  "around  her,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Misses  Bettesford  became  more  gentle  and 
polished,  yet  an  impression  was  made,  which  prevented 
her  from  becoming  popular.  They  had  gone  through 
many  quarrels,  many  troubles,  before  they  Were  tamed  ; 
she  had  not,  in  any  positive  sensej  either  given  or  taken 
offence  ; yet  she  remained  unloved  and  unappreciated  by 
her  young  companions. 

One  day,  as  she  was  traversing  a somewhat  solitary 
path  in  the  garden,  she  was  surprised  to  see  Jane  Bet- 
tesford sitting  in  the  corner  of  a little  alcove,  looking 
most  earnestly  upon  a book  which  she  held  in  hex  hand, 
and  on  which  her  tears  were  slowly  dropping.  It  was  so 
strange  a thing  to  see  the  lively,  blooming  girl  thus 
occupied,  (the  girl  who  was  never  weary  of  quizzing 
her,  and  from  whose  laughing  eyes  she  had  shrunk  a 
thousand  times,)  that  she  could  not  forbear  to  stand  still 
and  look  at  her. 

“Yes!  it  was  Jane  Bettesford,  and  she  was-evid^ntly 
in  distress.  She  was  a clever,  sharp  girl,  but  her  care- 
lessnesis  often  subjected  her  to  reproof;  and  it  might 
happen  that  something  was  puzzling  her?’’  In  another 
moment  Rosa  TrevoT.was  seated  by  her,  and  her  arm 
was  round  hef  waist. 
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“ Can  I help  you  Jane  ?”  said  a very  gentle  voice. 
“If  you  can. explain  these  verbs — these  detestable 
reflective  French  verbs,  I mean.  Why  my  papa  should 
want  me  to  learn  French,  I cannot  imagine.  I abhor 
it  above  all  things.  Music  I like — drawing  I like ; but 
this  horrible  French  !”  • 

“ Never  mind  explaining  your  reasons  for  disliking 
it;  let  us  look  to  the  lesson — repeat  your  task.”" 

Jane  did  so,  rtiechanically  but  accurately ; and  Rosa 
entered  fully  into  the  feelings  of  one  who  had  accom- 
plished-a task,  without,  however,  realising-an  acquisition. 
In  measured,  but  significant  terms,  she  explained  the 
nature  and  the  peculiarity  of  reflective  verbs  ; and  anew 
light  broke  fully  on  the  mind  of  Jane.  ' 

“ I see  it  all — I see  it  exactly ; how  very  foolish 
I was  I I thought  I should  never  comprehend  it,  and 
now  it  is  all  quite  clear.  - Really,  I am  much  obliged  to 
you.  Miss  Trevor ; you  are  very  good-natured,  Rosa.  I 
shall  say  that  as  long  as  I live  ; and  you  are  very  clever, 
too.  I wonder,  what  you  were' sent  to  school  for  ? I 
can’t  imagine  !’’  \ ‘ * 

‘‘  I was  sent  to  school  because  my  dear  grandmamma, 
who  is  dead  and  gone,  had  made  me  into  a kind  of  a — 
a — a — fine  lady  ; that  is,  a sort  of  a — a — a — little 
woman ; and  so  my  aunt  thought  that  if  I came  amongst 
children  r should  become  a child,”  ' . 

“ How  strange  ! now  I and  my  sister  were  sent  to 
school  that  we  might  be  made 'into  gentlewomen— well- 
behaved,  orderly  girls,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“ And  very  well  it  has  answered  ; your  sister  is  much 
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improved  since  she  came  here,  and  that  is  no  wonder ; 
for  she  is  a sensible^girl,  with  a good  disposition,  and  at 
a proper  age  for  improvement.” 

“ Yes,  she  is  turned  of  fourteen,  and  ought  to  be 
steady  ; you  and  I are  exactly  of  an  age  ; but  1 am  only 
a wild,  silly  girl,  just  as  tall  as  you,  but  not  a bit  like 
you  ; and,  till  this  very  evening,  I have  never  loved  you, 
because  I had  no  idea  of  your  real  goodness.”  " 

“ Nor  did  I like  you,  Jane,  till  now;  but,  if  yoii  have 
a mind,  I will  be  your  friend,  for  I have  no  one  here  who 
cares  for  me  ; and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I am  very — yes, 
very  lonely.  I feel,  indeed,  that  I am  not  like  other, 
children  ; and  that  my  dear  aunt  has  parted  with  me  to 
no  purpose ; her  whom  I love  so  dearly — my  only 
friend.” 

As  Rosa  uttered  the  last  words,  she  burst  into  tears  ; 
and,  to  use  Jane’s  expression,  “ cried  heartily,  like  other 
people.”  Their  situations,  of  course,  were  now  com- 
pletely reversed,  the  comforted  became  the  comforter ; 
and,  being  really  moved  by  the  pitiable  appearance  she 
wore,  and  flattered  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by 
a person  of  Rosa’s  attainments,  Jane  not  only  exerted 
herself  by  every  assurance  and  endearment  in  her  power 
to  console  her  new  friend,  but  she  inwardly  resolved  to 
render  herself  a more  suitable  companion  for  one  so 
well-informed,  and  of  so  amiable  a turn  of  mind.  ‘“Poor 
thing  !”  said  Jane  to  herself,  as  she  kissed  away  Rosa’s 
tears,  “ it  is  as  natural  for  her  to  be  too  quiet,  as  it  is  for 
me  to  be  too  noisy.  I used  to  call  her  proud ; but  it 
grieves  me  to  think  she  is  in  truth  so  humble.” 
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It  was  the  surprise  of  the  whole  community,  when 
they  saw  the  great  intimacy  which  toek  place  between 
two  girls  more  contrasted  in  character  than  in  the 
school;  and  when  Jane  Bettesford  became  the  constant 
apologist  for  the  peculiarities  she  was  wont  to  ridicule,  and 
the  angry  assertor  of  Rosa’s  real  worth,  she  drew  upon 
herself  both  remonstrance  and  ridicule,  calculated  to 
expose  her  own  deficiencies  in  the  most  glaring  man- 
ner. It  was,  however,  soon  discovered,  that  Jane  Bet- 
tesford could  now  take  a joke  as  well  as  give  one ; that 
she  had  ceased  to  fly  into  passions  and  say  rude  things  : 
and  her  sister  no  longer  was  compelled  to  take  charge  of 
her  properly,  for  she  put  by  her  own  books,  and  took 
care  of  her  own  clothes.  Her  drawing-master  ceased  to 
complain  of  ill-cut  pencils  and  lost  India  rubber ; and 
the  music-master  actually  praised  her  attention  in  such 
a manner  to  Mrs.  Hanson,  that  this  good  lady  spoke  of 
her  progress  in  terms  of  high  approbation. 

“ I am  sure,”  said  Jane,  blushing,  “ if  I have  done 
any  thing  properly,  it  is  all  owing  to  Rosa  Trevor. 
Laura  has  said  so  twenty  times ; and  she  is  right.  In- 
deed, every  body  knows  that  she  hears  me  practice  my 
lessons,  that  she  looks  over  my  exercises,  that  she  pins 
my  dress  and  makes  me  tidy,  gives  me  the  first  sentence 
when  I write  letters ; and,  indeed,  is  quite  a mother  to 
me.” 

“ Then  Rosa  certainly  ought  to  share  the  praise  you 
have  earned — where  is  she?”. 

“ Skipping  in  the  garden,  ma’am.” 

16 
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“ She  told  me  she  could  not  skip 

“ That  was  last  winter,  ma’am,  when  she  first  came ; 
but  I have  taught  her,  and  now  she  is  very  fond  of  it. 
I never  let  her  rest  till  I had  made  her  a capital  skip- 
per ; for  she  was  always  cold  and  shabby,  and  I knew 
that  would  warm  her  for  all  the  day.  Besides,  she  could 
eat  no  breakfast,  and  now  she  is  quite  hungry  like  the 
rest  of  us ; and  a long  walk  used  to  fatigue  her,  but 
now  she  can  walk,  and  run  too,  (if  it  were  proper,)  as 
well  as  I can.” 

“ Then  I trust,  since  she  is  become  so  accomplished,” 
said  Mrs.  Hanson,  smiling,  “ you  have  ceased  to  laugh 
at  her?” 

Jane  blushed  still  more,  from  recollection  of  her  own 
former  conduct,  but  she  eagerly  replied, 

“ There  is  nothing,  I am  sure,  to  laugh  at  now-a- 
days  in  dear  Rosa  "IVeyor ; and  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  call  her  the  White  Rose,  when  she  has  got 
such  a colour.  I think,  indeed  I am  certain,  we  were 
all  wrong  in  our  conduct  towards  her,  and  I was  the 
worst  of  all.  But  I do  believe  that  she  was  not  so 
agreeable  then  as  she  is  now  !” 

Jane  pronounced  the  latter  words  doubtingly,  and  cast 
a deprecating  look  towards  her  governess. 

“I  agree  with  you  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Hanson, 
“ though  she  had  many  estimable  qualities ; and,  from 
being  always  quiet,  obedient,  and  polite,  saved  me  much 
trouble  which  rude  and  thoughtless  girls  always  give 
their  friends,  as  you  are  now  fully  aware.  We  will. 
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however,  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject  at  this  time. 
I will  only  desire  to  see  Rosa  and  you  continue  to  cherish 
the  affection  you  feel  for  each  other.’’ 

When  the  sisters  had  been  two  years  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Hanson,  their  father  came  to  take  them  home 
for  their  first  holyday  visit,  as  he  lived  at  too  great  a dis- 
tance to  do  it  before.  With  feelings  of  exquisite  delight 
he  received  the  caresses  of  two  elegant  girls  rising  into 
early  womanhood,  endued  not  only  with  those  pious 
principles  it  had  been  his  care  to  inculcate  early,  but  those 
wise  habits  of  gentle  speech  and  lady-like  demeanour, 
without  which  even  a good  woman  can  never  be  an 
agreeable  one,  or  perform  her  duties  in  society.  From 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  happiness  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  daughters,  he  was,  by  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Trevor,  called  to  witness  her  meeting  with  her  niece ; 
who,  like  many  others,  was  experiencing  the  pleasures 
of  this  joyful  period. 

“Is  it  possible,”  said  he  to  Mrs.  Hanson,  “ that  the 
tall,  blooming  girl  who  so  warmly  welcomes  her  relative, 
can  be  the  shadowy,  trembling,  yet  vain  child  whom  I 
saw  here  on  my  first  arrival  ?” 

“ She  is  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same,  being  then 
a very  artificial  personage  ; but,  by  grafting  and  training, 
we  may  now  call  her  a natural  flower,  and  a very  sweet 
one.” 

“The  change  is  more  surprising  than  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  my  own  daugjiters.  Their  faults 
were  on  the  surface,  and  might  be  repressed,  punished, 
and,  ill  time,  -obliterated ; but  her  peculiarities,  though 
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scarcely  to  be  termed  faults,  seemed  of  a nature  incura- 
ble.” 

“ I have  frequently  found,  in  the  course  of  my  long 
experience,  the  errors  of  one  party  prove  the  correctives 
of  another ; it  has  been  thus  with  this  dear  girl  and 
your  own  youngest  daughter.  Jane,  in  the  warmth  of 
her  heart,  will  tell  you  that  she  has  made  all  her  most 
valuable  attainments  through  Rosa’s  unceasing  care  and 
instruction,  and  there  will  be  truth  in  the  assertion  : but 
well  has  the  lively  girl  repaid  the  obligation ; since,  in 
the  buoyancy  of  her  spirits,  and  the  constancy  of  her 
attachment,  she  has  imparted  the  playfulness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  also  the  gaiety  of  happy  girlhood.  The  love 
of  exhibition,  the  simper  of  constrained  politeness,  the 
sneer  of  contempt,  together  with  pallid  looks,  nervous 
agitation,  weak  appetite,  and  deficient  energy,  are  all 
effectually  banished ; and  her  worthy  sensible  relative 
now  embraces  one  who  enjoys  what  Locke  calls  life’s 
best  blessing,  ‘ a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.’  By 
the  same  medium,  I trust  that  loud  voices,  contradictory 
assertions,  intrusive  laughter,  rustic  uncouthness,  and 
bold  demeanour,  will  never  more  annoy  me  in  Laura  and 
Jane.” 
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THE  NEW  COAT 


THE  TWO  FEIENDS. 


.Translated  from  the  Frenoh. 

“ All  tlie  greatness  of  this  world  is  not  worth  a good 
friend.” 

John  and  Colin  learned  to  read  at  the  school  of  the 
same  village  ; John  was  the  son  of  a muleteer,  and  Colin 
owed  his  birth  to  an  industrious  labourer.  These  two 
young  children  loved  each  other  very  much,  and  they 
had  together  many  little  secrets,  which  they  always 
remembered  with  pleasure,  when  they  afterwards  met  in 
the  busy  world. 

The  period  assigned  for  their  studies  was  about 
finishing,  when  a tailor  brought  John  a tri-coloured  coat, 
and  a very  beautiful  waistcoat  of  Lyons  velvet,  they 
were  accompanied  with  a letter  to  his  mother.  Colin 
admired  the  coat  and  was  not  jealous ; but  John  took 
such  an  air  of  superiority,  that  it  affected  his  young 
friend.  From  this  moment,  John  studied  no  more, 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  despised  every  body. 
Some  time  after  a groom  arrived  post  haste,  and  brought 
a second  letter  to  the  mother,  directed  with  great  care  to 
Madame  Leroy  ! It  was  an  order  from  his  father  to  send 
the  son  to  Paris.'  John  mounted  a chaise,  holding  his 
16'' 
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hand  to  Colin  with  a patronising  smile  of  protection. 
Colin  felt  his  nothingness,  and  wept ; while  John  parted 
in  all  the  pomp  of  his  glory. 

You  must  know  that  John’s  father  had,  by  his 
intrigues,  rapidly  acquired  immense  wealth.  Soon  they 
called  him  nothing  but  the  Marquis  Leroy  ! 

Colin,  always  generous,  wrote  a complimentary  letter 
to  his  boyish  comrade.  The  little  Marquis  made  him 
no  reply.  Colin  was  sick  with  grief. 

The  Marquis  wanted  to  give  his  son  a brilliant  educa- 
tion ; but  Madame  la  Marquise  did  not  wish  him  to  learn 
Latin,  because  they  only  played  comedies  and  operas  in 
French.  She  also  prevented  him  from  learning  geography, 
for,  she  said,  the  postillion  could  find  the  roads  for  him, 
and  point  out  all  that  was  necessary.  After  having 
criticised  in  this  manner  all  the  useful  sciences,  it  was 
decided  that  the  young  Marquis  should  learn  to  dance. 

You  may  well  imagine  that,  withheld  from  all  studies 
proper  for  a young  man,  the  spoiled  boy  was  soon  led  by 
idleness  into  libertinism.  He  spent  immense  sums  and 
sought  false  pleasures,  while  his  parents  exhausted 
themselves  still  more  to  live  as  great  lords. 

A young  widow  of  quality,  who  had  but  a slender 
fortune,  anxiously  wished  to  secure  the  great  wealth  of 
the  Marquis  and  his  wife  by  marrying  the  young  Mar- 
quis, and  an  old  neighbour  proposed  the  marriage.  The 
parents,  dazzled  with  apparent  splendour  of  this  alliance, 
accepted  with  joy  the  proposition.  All  was  ready  for  the 
nuptials,  and  the  young  Marquis  was  at  the  knees  of  his 
beauty  receiving  the  compliments  of  their  common  friends, 
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when  a valet  of  his  mother  arrived,  and  in  much 
trepidation.  “ Here  is  other  news,”  said  he.  Bailiffs 
have  possession  of  the  house  of  the  Marquis;  all  is 
seized  by  the  creditors ; they  speak  of  taking  the  body, 
and  I am  going  in  haste  to  demand  my  wages.” 

“ I will  inquire,”  said  the  young  Marquis,  “ what  all 
this  is  about.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  widow,  “go and  punish  these  rogues 
-—go  quickly.” 

He  hurried,  but  before  he  arrived  at  the  house,  his 
father  was  already  imprisoned.  All  the  servants  had 
fled  ; each  for  himself,  carrying  away  all  that  he  could. 
His  mother  remained  alone  without  succor,  without 
consolation,  drowned  in  tears.  Nothing  remained  to  her 
but  the  remembrance  of  her  fortune,  and  of  her  foolish 
expenses. 

After  the  son  had  cried  a long  time  with  his  mother, 
he,  at  last,  said  to ' her  : “ Do  not  let  us  despair.  This 
young  widow  loves  me  desperately.  She  is  more 
generous  yet  than  rich.  I rely  upon  her.  I will  go 
and  seek  her  and  lead  you  to  her. 

He  returned  then  to  his  mistress. 

“ What ! is  it  i/ot/,”  said  she,  “ the  young  Marquis  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  here  ? Will  you  thus  abandon 
your  mother?  Go  to  the  poor  woman  and  tell  her  that 
she  has  my  best  wishes.  I want  a chambermaid,,  and  I 
will  give  her  the  preference.” 

The  Marquis,  stupified  with  rage,  went  to  those  that 
he  had  seen  most  frequently  visit  the  house  of  his  father. 
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They  received  him  with  studied  politeness,  giving  him 
but  vague  hopes. 

Thus  he  learned  to  know  the  world,  better  in  a half  a 
day  than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

While  plunged  in  die  heaviness  of  grief,  he  saw 
advancing  an  old  fashioned  chaise,  an  antique  sort  of 
tumbrell,  covered  with  a curtain  of  skin,  followed  by 
four  enormous  cars  all  laden.  There  was  in  the  chaise 
a young  man  plainly  dressed.  His  was  a face  round  and 
fresh,  which  breathed  frankness  and  gaiety.  His  little 
wife,  rosy  and  fat  enough,  was  jolting  by  his  side.  The 
carriage  did  not  move  like  the  car  of  a'  fashionable  man. 
The  traveller  had  ample  time  to  contemplate  the  marquis 
irnmoveably  ingulfed  in  grief. 

“ Oh,  heaven  !”  cried  he,  “ I think  that  there  is  John.” 

At  this  name,  the  marquis  raised  his  eyes. 

“ It  is  John  himself,  it  is  John.” 

The  little  man  making  but  one  jump,  rushed,  to 
embrace  his  old  friend.  John  recognized  Colin.  Shame 
and  tears  covered  his  face. 

“ You  have  abandoned  me,”  said  Colin,  “ and  although 
you  have  been  a great  lord,  I will  always  love  you.” 

^ John  confused  and  affected,  related  a part  of  his  history. 

“ Come  to  the  hotel,  where  I lodge,  and  tell  me  the 
rest,”  said  Colin.  “ Embrace  my  little  wife,  and  let  us 
go  to  dinner  together.” 

They  all  three  went  on  foot  followed  by  the  baggage. 

“ What  is  all  this  apparatus  ? Does  it  belong  to  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  all  is  mine  and  my  wife’s.  We  come  from  the 
country  ; I am  at  the  head  of  a good  manufactory  of  iron, 
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tin,  and  brass.  I married  the  daughter  of  a rich  merchant-. 
We  travel  a great  deal ; God  has  blessed  us.  We  have 
not  changed.  We  are  happy,  and  we  will  with  much 
pleasure  aid  our  old  friend  John.  Be  no  longer  M arquis. 
“ All  the  greatness  of  this  world  is  not  worth  a good 
friend.  You  will  return  with  me  to  the  country;  I will 
learn  you  our  business.  It  is  not  difficult.  I will  put 
you  in  the  way,  and  we  will  live  in  peace  on  the  spot 
where  we  were  born.” 

John  surprised,  feeling  himself  affected  by  grief  and 
joy,  tenderness  and  shame,  said,  in  a very  low  tone — 
“All  my  fine  friends  have  betrayed  me,  and  Colin, 
whom  I despised,  is  the  only  one  who  hastens  to  ray 
relief.” 

What  a moral ! The  goodness  of  soul  of  Colin, 
developed  in  the  heart  of  John  a germ  of  virtue  that  the 
world  had  not  yet  destroyed.  He  felt  that  he  would  not 
abandon  his  father  and  mother. 

“We  will  take  care  of  your  mother,”  said  Colin, 
“ and  as  to  your  father,  who  is  in  prison,  I understand 
something  of  such  affairs,  and  I will  take  charge  of  his.” 

He  did  so,  was  successful,  and  released  him  from  the 
hands  of  his  creditors. 

John  returned  into  the  country,  his  parents  pursued 
their  old  profession.  He  soon  after  married  a sister  of 
Colin,  who,  being  of  the  same  disposition  as  her  brother, 
made  him  cheerful,  contented  and  happy  ; and  John,  the 
father,  Jeannette,  the  mother,  and  John,  tJie  son,  thus 
realized  tlie  trutli,  that  W’orldly  /vanity  is  far  from 
happiness. 


A PREDICAMENT. 


I WAS  one  day  travelling  in  Calabria ; it  is  a conntry 
of  wicked  people, ^ho,  I believe  have  no  great  liking  to 
any  body — and  are  particularly  indisposed  towards  the 
French,  To  tell  )j)u  why  would  be  a long  affair.  It  is 
enough  that  they  hate  us  to  death,  and  that  the  unhappy 
being  who  should  fall  into  their  hands  would  not  pass  his 
time  in  the  most  agreeable  rhanner. 

I had  for  my  companion  a fine  young  fellow. — I do 
not  say  this  to  interest  you — but  because  it  is  the  truth. 
In  these  mountains  the  roads  are  precipices,  and  our 
horses  got  on  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  My  com- 
rade going  first  a track  which  appeared  more  practicable 
and^shorter  than  the  regular  path  led  us  astray. 

It  was  my  fault.  Ought  I to  have  trusted  to  a head  of 
seventeen  years?  We  sought  our  way  out  of  the  wood 
while  it  was  yet  light,  but  the  more  we  looked  for  the 
path,  the  farther  we  were  off  from  it.  It  was  a very 
black  night,  and  we  came  close  upon  a very  black  house. 

We  went  in,  and  not  without  suspicion.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ? There  we  found  a Whole  family  of 
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^ charcoal  burners  at  table.  At  the  first  word  they  invited 
us  to  join  them.  My  young  man  did  not  wait  for  much 
ceremony.  In  a minute  or  two  we  were  eating  and 
drinking  in  right  earnest — he  at  least.  For  my  own 
part,  I could  not  help  glancing  about  at  the  place  and  the 
people.  Our  hosts,  mdeed,  looked  like  charcoal  burners, 
but  the  house,  you  would  have  taken  it  for  an  arsenal. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  muskets,  pistols, 
sabres,  knives  and  cutlasses. 

Every  thing  displeased  me,  and  I saw  that  I was  in 
no  favour  myself.  My  comrade,  on  the  contrary,  was 
soon  one  of  the  family.  He  laughed,  he  chatted  with 
them  ; and  with  an  imprudence  which  ought  to  have 
been  prevented,  he  at  once  said  where  we  came  from, 
where  we  were  going — that  w^  were  Frenchmen. 

Think  of  our  situation.  Here  we  were  among  our 
mortal  enemies,  alone,  benighted,  far  from  human  aid. 
That  nothing  might  be  omitted  that  could  tend  to  destroy 
us,  he  must  play  the  rich  man  forsooth,  promising  these 
folks  to  pay  them  well  for  their  hospitality  ; and  then  he 
must  prate  about  his  portmanteau.  Earnestly  beseeching 
them  to  take  care  of  it  and  put  it  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
for  he  wanted  no  other  pillow. 

Ah,  youth,  youth,  how  you  are  to  be  pitied.  They 
might  have  thought  we  carried  the  diamonds  of  the 
crown — the  treasures  in  his  portmanteau,  which  gave 
him  such  anxiety,  consisted  of  the  letters  of  his  mistress. 

Supper  ended,  they  left  us.  Our  hosts  slept  below, 
we  on  the  story  where  we  had  been  eating.  In  a sort 
of  platform,  raised  seven  or  eight  feet,  where  we  were 
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to  mount  by  a ladder,  was  the  bed  that  awaited  us — a ' 
nest  into  which  we  had  to  introduce  ourselves  by  jump- 
ing over  barrels  filled  with  provisions  for  all  the  year. 

Mytjomrade  seized  upon  the  bed  above,  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep,  with  his  head  upon  the  precious  pqrttnanteau. 

I was  determined  to  keep  awake,  so  I made  a good  fire, 
and  sat  myself  down.  The  night  was  almost  passed 
tranquilly  enough,  and  I was  beginning  to  feel  com- 
fortably enough,  when  just  at  the  time  when  it  appeared 
to  me  that  day  was  about  to  break,  I heard  our  host  and 
his  wife  talking  and  disputing  below  me,  and  putting  my 
ear  into  the  chimney,  which  communicated  to  the  room 
below,  I perfectly  distinguished  these  exact  words  of  the 
husband : 

“ Well,  well,  let  us  see,  must  we  kill  them  both  ?” 

: To  which  the  wife  replied^ 

“ Yes” — and  I heard  no  more. 

How  shall  I tell  you  the  rest  ? I could  scarcely 
breathe,  my  whole  body  was  as  marble  ; to  have  seen  me 
you  could  not  have  told  whether  I was  dead  or  alive. 
Heavens  ! when  I think  upon  it ! we  two  were  almost 
without  arms  ; against  us  were  twelve  or  fifteen  who  had 
plenty  of  weapons.  And  then,  my  comrade  dead  of 
sleep  and  fatigue.  To  call  him  up,  to  make  a noise  was 
more  than  I dared,  to  escape  was  an  impossiblity. 

The  window  was  hot  very  high,  but  under  it  were 
two  great  dogs,  howling  lilte  wolves.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  distress  I was  in. 

At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  — ^which  seemed 
an  age — I heard  some  one  on  the  stair-case,  and  through 
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the  chink  of  the  doors  I saw  the  old  man,  with  a lamp 
in  one  hand,  and  one  of  his  great  knives  in  the  other. 
He  mounted,  his  wife  after  him  ; 1 was  behind  the  door 
— he  opened  it ; but  before  he  came  in  he  put  down  the 
lamp,  which  his  wife  took  up,  and  coming  in  with  his 
foot  naked,  she  being  behind  him,  said  in  a smothered 
voice,  hiding  the  light  partially  with  her  fingers — 

“ Gently,  go  gently.” 

When  he  reached  the  ladder  he  mounted,  with  his 
knife  between  his  teeth,  and  going  to  the  head  of  the 
bed,  where  the  young  man  lay  with  his  throat  uncovered, 
with  one  hand  he  took  his  knife,  and  with  the  other,— 
he  seized  a ham  which  hung  from  the  roof,  cut  a slice, 
and  retired  as  he  came  in.  The  door  is  re-shut,  the  light 
vanishes,  aiid  I am  left  alone  to  my  reflections. 

When  the  day  appeared,  all  the  family  with  a great 
noise  came  to  arouse  us  as  we  had  desired.  They 
brought  us  plenty  to  eat^  they  served  us  a very  proper 
breakfast,  a capital  breakfast,  I assure  you.  Two  capons 
formed  part  of  it,  “of  which,”  said  the  hostess,  “you 
must  eat  one  and  carry  the  other  away.” 

When  I saw  the  capons  I at  once  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  those  terrible  words,  “ Must  we  kill  them 
both.” 
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One  day  when  the  Caliph  Omar  was  sitting  in 
council  with  the  companions  of  the  prophet  and  great 
men  of  his  time,  two  young  men  appeared  before  him 
leading  a third,  whose  beauty  attracted  general  attention. 
Omar  gave  them  a sign  to  approach,  and  one  of  the  two, 
who  held  the  third,  spoke  to  the  following  effect ; — 
“We  are  two  brothers,  whose  happiness  it  was  to 
have  a father,  who  for  his  virtues  was  esteemed  by  the 
whole  tribe.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  his 
garden  to  enjoy  the  air,  and  this  young  man  killed  him 
there.  We  have  apprehended  him,  and  brought  him 
hither  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  you  the  right  of 
punishment.”  “ Answer  to  this,”  said  Omar  to  the 
young  man,  who  ^stood  before  him  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  retaining  a placid  and  guiltless  countenance  ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  defend  himself  thus  : — 

“They  are  right;  yet  hear  me,  commander  of  the 
faithful.  I belong  to  a Bedouin  family,  who  wander 
about  the  desert.  One  of  our  young  and  finest  camels 
approached  the  wall  ofi  the  city,  to  crop  the  tender 
branches  of  a tree  which  hung  over  it;  an  old  man 
appeared  above  the  wall,  and  rolled  down  a huge  stone. 
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which  crushed  my  young  camel ; he  sunk  down  beside 
me  dead.  In  my  rage,  I seized  the  stone  and  flung  it 
back  towards  the  wall,  where  it  struck  the  old  man  who 
had  killed  my  camel.  The  blow  was  mortal.  I sought 
to  save  myself  by  flight,  but  these  two  young  persons^ 
apprehended  me,  and  have  brought  me  before  you.” — 
“ Thou  hast  confessed  thy  crime,”  said  Omar ; “ the 
punishment  of  retaliation  awaits  thee.”  “ I am  ready 
to  endure  it,”  replied  the  young  man;  “but  I have  a 
young  brother,  whom  our  father  on  his  death-bed  parti- 
cularly recommended  to  my  care.  The  property  which 
by  inheritance  falls  to  him,  lies  buried  in  a spot  known 
to  none  but  myself.  If  you  cause  me  to  be  put  to  death 
before  I have  delivered  it  to  him,  you  will  hereafter,  O 
commander  of  the  faithful ! have  to  answer  for  the  loss 
of  his  inheritance  before  God.  Grant  me  but  three  days 
to  arrange  this  business  in.”  When  Omar  had  reflected 
for  a moment,  he  said : “But  who  will  be  responsible 
for  your  return  !”  The  young  man  pointed  to  Abizar, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  council,  who,  with  no  other 
security  than  the  confidence  which  the  appearance  of 
the  young  man  inspired  him  with,  consented  to  become 
the  guarantee  for  his  return. 

The  third  day  was  almost  at  an  end,  and  the  Bedouin 
came  not  yet.  The  two  brothers  began  to  demand  with 
a loud  voice  the  blood  of  the  man  who  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  answer  for  the  murderer’s  return.  The  com- 
panions of  the  prophet  opposed  it : but  the  severe  Omar 
pronounced  sentence,  that  the  life  of  Abizar  should  be 
taken  if  the  young  man  returned  not  before  the  setting 
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of  the  sun.  At  that  very  moment  he  reappeared,  hreath- 
less  with  haste  and  in  profuse  perspiration.  “ I have,’' 
said  he,  “ put  my  brother’s  money  in  safety ; pardon 
me  if  the  excessive  heat  has  retarded  me  more  than  I 
expected.”  “ Commander  of  the  faithful,”  said  Abizar, 
“ I have  been  security  for  this  youth  without  ever  having 
known  any  thing  of  him,  and  inspired  with  confidence 
in  him  solely  through  his  honest  countenance — behold 
him  here  ! Let  us  no  more  say  there  is  neither  truth 
nor  honour  upon  earth !” 

All  were  astonished  at  the  upright  conduct  of  the 
youth,  and  the  two  brothers,  who  were  equally  affected, 
withdrew  their  accusation,  and  declared  they  pardoned 
him.  Omar  accepted  their  pardon  of  the  youth,  and 
congratulated  himself  that  there  was  so  much  truth  and 
honour  under  his  government,  and  among  the  Bedouins. 


THE  SAVOYARD. 

An  Incident  from  Heal  Life, 


Translated  from  tbe-Frencli  p£  Piti%  Chev^or. 

t ■ V 

Every  one  in  Paris  remembers  the  brilliant  marriage 

of  M.  Andrevv  J , who  was  one  of  the  richest 

bankers  in  theChusse  d’Autin — to  Mile  de  V , only- 

daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  V , formerly  the  ambas- 

sador and  a peer  of  France.  It  was  celebrated  last  winter, 
with  great  pomp,  at  the  chapel  of  the  palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  in  the  magnificent  hotel  of  M.  J . But 

17* 
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every  one  has  not  heard  of  the  strange  and  charming 
episode  that  marked  that  aristocratic  hymen,  and  which 
has  given  to  the  husband  a reputation  for  originality 
without  an  equal. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  marriage.  The  equipages 

of  M.  Andrew  J were  waiting  in  the  court  yard, 

and  he  himself  waited  for  his  witnesses  in  a saloon,  gilded 
from  top  to  bottom,  when  a valet  announced  the  tailors 
of  Monsieur, 

Ten  tailors  entered,  each  carrying  a large  bundle  under 
his  arm  ; and  all  like  Roman  augurs,  could  not  look  at 
each  other  without  laughing. 

These  ten  tailors  brought  fifty  costumes  of  Savoyard 
chimney-sweepers,  the  size  varying  frqm  eight  to  four- 
teen years,  which  they  laid  on  the  splendid  arm  chairs 

of  the  saloon.  M.  J examined  with  the  eye  of 

a connoisseur,  this  collection  of  flannel  waistcoats,  of  vests, 
and  of  small  clothes,  of  a coarse  kind  of  cloth,  declared 
himself  satisfied,  and  distributed  two  thousand  francs 
among  the  tailors,  who  retired  in  astonishment. 

After  the  tailors  came  the  hatters,  with  fifty  caps  ; then 
the  shirtmakers,  with  fifty  shirts  ; then  the  wooden  shoe- 
makers, with  fifty  pairs  of  wooden  shoes ; and,  lastly, 
the  musical  instrument  makers,  with  fifty  hurdy-gurdies. 
All  went  away  liberally  paid,  but  each  more  amazed  than 
the  others,  and  asked  themselves  whether  it  was  a bet, 
or  some  mystification. 

M.  J then  called  his  office  boys  to  him  and  said 

to  them ; 

^ “Go  and  scatter  yourselves  over  all  the  quarters  of 
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Paris,  aiid  invite  to  dine  with  me  all  the  chimney  sweep- 
ers you  meet.  Promise  a louia  to  all  those  who  accept ; 
and,  when  you  have  fifty,  bring  them  here.  You  will 
find,  in  my  bath-room,  all  that  will  be  necessary  for  the 
washing  of  them,  from  head  to  foot.  This  operation 
finished,  you  will  make  them  take  these  costumes,  each 
fitting  his  size  ; then  they  will  put  themselves  at  table  in 
this  saloon,  whilst  the  other  guests  ai*e  dining  in  the  next 
hall.” 

The  boys  retired,  astounded,  and  repeated  to  them- 
selves the  order,  before  they  could  assure  themselves  that 
it  was  not  a dream,  and  went  to  execute  it,  without 
being  able  to  understand  what  it  meant.  It  was  one  of 
the  severest  days  of  winter ; a hard  frost  had  succeeded 
the  fall  of  snow',  a pale  sun  shone  on  the  glazed  frost, 
without  melting  it.  It  was  time  to  require  fires  in  all 
the  chimneys.  In  a word,  it  was  the  true  harvest  time 
of  chimney  sweepers. 

The  messengers  of  M.  J had  no  trouble  in  find- 

ing our  Savoyards,  crying  through  the  streets 

“ From  the  bottom  to  the  top  ! from  the  bottom  to  the  top ! 

Sweep,  sweep 

The  chimney,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top !” 

Others  chanting  on  the  roofs  the  ballads  of  the  kitchen, 
or  some  chin  chous.  Others  sweeping  the  snow,  and 
crying  to  all  who  w'ent  by: — “'A  little  sous,  my 
Colonel!  my  General!  my  Prince!  my  Emperor!” 
etc-.,  until'  the  little  sous  silenced  them;  for  no  one 
knows  or  can  practice  better  than  the  Savoyard  the  art 
of  importuning.. 
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Figure  to  yourself,  then,  the  surprise  of  our  young 
rogues,  when  instead  of  sous,  they  \^ere  promised  a louis, 
on  the  only  condition  of  their  coming  to  a wedding  feast. 
The  good  news  ran  from  chimney  to  chimney,  like  a 
telegraphic  despatch ; in  less  than  two  hours,  you  could 
not  have  found  a Savoyard  in  Maubert  place  or  Guerin- 
Boisseau  street.  All  the  chimneys  which  depended  on 
them  that  day,,  were  threatened  by  a great  fire* 

Having  only  the  embarrassment  of  choice,  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  feast  bravely  took  the  blackest,  the  dirtiest, 
and  the  raggedest ; and  when  they  entered  the  beautiful 
hotel  of  M.  J.,  you  would  have  said  that  the  palace  of 
Jupiter  was  carried  by  assault  by  Vulcan.  The  con- 
trast was  much  more  striking,  when  our  little  men  met 
with  a line  of  equipages  which  brought  the  nuptial  train 
from  Luxembourg.  On  one  side  were  the  liveries  of 
gold  and  silver,  .the  dresses  of  silk  and  velvet,  the  laces 
and  jewels,  the  most  elegant  dandies  and  the  handsomest 
ladies  of  Paris  ; on  the  other,  the  faces  covered  with  ,soot 
and  smoke,  the  matted  hair  and  tattered  clothes,  on  half 
naked  bodies. 

The  brilliant  guests  lopked  away,  and  asked  them- 
selves what  this  meant.  M.  J.  fixed  on  the  Savoyards 
a melancholy  look,  and  seemed  to  say  to  himself : “ Is 
the  happiness  here  or  there  ? It  is  here,”  he  added,  as 
he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  hand  of  his  charming  wife. 

And  he  introduced  her  as  a Queen  into  her  palace, 
not  without  making  signs  to  his  servants  to  take  care  of 
the  chimney-sweepers. 

An  hour  afterwards,  a stream  as  black  as  ink  crossed 
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the  court  yard,  on  its  way  to  the  drain.  It  was  from 
the  washing  of  the  fifty  Savoyards,  who  at  the  same 
moment  came  out  of  the  bath,  as  from  the  cauldron  of 
-®son,  so  much. fairer  and  whiter,  so  much  plumper  and 
fresher,  that  they  trulyv  seemed  to  have  changed  their 
skin,  and  to  see  for  the  first,  time  the  air  and  sun.  You 
would  have  said  that  a troop  of  frightful  demons  had 
been  changed  into  cherubs  or  Graces. 

The  hour  of  feasting  had  come.  A thousand  lights 
spouted  from  gold  and  bronze,  caused  the  hotel  to 
sparkle  with  brilliancy.  After  having  visited  the  apart- 
ments, enriched  by  all  that  the  taste  of  a millionaire 
could  suggest,  the  guests  proceeded 'to  range  themselves 
around  a table  arranged  by  Chevet,  and  had  entirely  for- 
gotten the  apparition  of  the  chimney  sweepers. 

Suddenly,  the  folding  doors  opened.  The  Saloon 
appeared  illuminated,  like  the  hall,  garnished  like  that  by 
a splendid  feast,  and,  like  that,  filled  with  a crowd  of 
joyous  guests.  You  would  have  said  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  a theatre,  or  had  been  created  by  the  wand  of  a 
fairy. 

At  sight  of  this  double  party,  every  body  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise,  except  M.  Andrew  J.  and  his  wife,  who 
exchanged  a smile  of  intelligence.  But  soon  they  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes  or  their  ears,  when  they  recog- 
nized the  frightful  Savoyards  changed  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful little  rogues  in  the  world,  all  in  new  vests,  neat 
wooden  shoes,  new  caps,-  and  all  dancing  and  singing  to 
the  sound  of  their  hurdy-gurdies,  and  thus  preparing  to 
eat  from  silver  plate  and  drink  from  crystal.  It  was 
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like  a vision  of  Savoy,  such  as  it  is  represented  by  the 
poets  and  painters  ; it  needed  only  the  smoky  chimneys 
and  mountains  crowned  with  snow..  With  one  hand  M. 
J.  pressed  that  of  his  wife,  and  v\rith  the  other  concealed 
his  eyes,  filled  with  tears.  “ My  friends,”  said  he',  to 
his  wealthy  guests,  “ pardon  me  this  whim.  Having 
become  to-day  the  happiest  of  men,  I have  desired  to 
make  those  who  are  unhappy,  partake  of  my  happiness.” 

This  noble  explanation  was  applauded  by  all,  but ' 
they  suspected  that  he  had  lifted  only  a corner  of  the 
veil,  and,  awaiting  the  explanation  of  the  scene,  the  large 
and  small  guests  dined  together.  The  little  ones,  espe- 
cially, indemnified  themselves  in  an  hour  for  all  the  days 
of  fasting  of  their  short  life.  The  rich  meats*,' the  fine  - 
game,  the  exquisite  ragouts,  the  exotic  fruits,  and  even 
the^  wines  of  every  growth  were  there.,  Carefully 
attended  by  the  valets,  they  abused  somewhat  the  abund- 
ance before  them,  and  had' nearly  lost  their  reason,  when, 
M.  Andrew  J.  rose,  and  there  was  a profound  silence. 

“ Well,”  my  children,  said  he  to  the  chimney  sweep- 
ers, “ have  I attained  my  object?  Are  you  happy  ?” 

The  children  -replied  by  stamping  on  the  ground,~and 
with  cries  of  joy,  which  did  not. leave  any  doubt.  • ' . 

“ W.e  are  amused  for  all  our  lives,”  exclaimed^  one  of 
the  largest,  who  did  -not  presume  to  say  any  thing  un- 
pleasant. 

“ Not  for  all  your  lives,”  replied  the  banker,  “ because 
you  too,  are  able  to  be  happy  by  yourselves  and  make 
in  your,  turn  the  happiness  of  others,  if  happiness  con- 
sists in  riches.  I am  going  to  prove  it  by  relating  to 
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you  a history  which  will  show  you  how  chimney 
sweepers  may  become  millionaires.” 

At  this  electric, word  the  hundred  little  ears  were  erect 
as  those  of  young  horses  just  starting  for  a race. 

“ Yes,  my  friends,”  pursued  M.  Andrew  J , 

“ you  can  yourselves  obtain  a large  hotel  like  this,  gilded 
saloons,  airy  equipages,  and  dine  every  day,  as  you  do 
here.  Listen  to  the  history  of  a Savoyard,  whom  I 
have  known,  and  who  was  even  more  miserable  than 
any  of  you.  This  lesson  is  well  adapted  to  a nuptial 
feast.” 

“ There  was  once  a little  chimney  sweeper  of  your 
age.  He  was  called  Sans- feu -ni-lieu,  because  he  had  no 
longer  any  father  or  mother,  or  any  shelter.  The  people 
of  his  village  gave  him  a cage  and  a sparrow  hawk,  put 
some  bread  under  his  arm  and  a stick  in  his  hand, 
pointed  out  France  to  him  in  the  horizon,  and  said  to 
him  ; — ‘ march,  with  the  grace  of  God.’  .Sans-feu-ni-lieu 
departed  contented  enough,  lost  sight  of  his  steeple,  eat 
his  bread  and  shared  it  with  his  bird,  but  he  found  soon 
the  end  of  it.  He  wandered  then  from  village  to  village, 
singing  for  a sous,  dancing  enough  for  two,  sweeping  a 
chimney  for  a little  supper,  and  sleeping  with  the  cows, 
or  under  the  beautiful  stars.  He  liad  in  this  manner 
travelled  more  than  a hundred  leagues,  when  he  was 
surprised  by  snow  in  the  midst  of  a large  forest.  He 
had  walked  on  and  on,  as  long  as  his  legs  would  bear 
him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  reach  any  house.  The 
snow  lay  in  heaps  before  him,  and  hunger  was  joined  to 
his  fatigue. 
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He  had  eaten  nothing  for  three  days  but  roots.  In  a 
word  he  thought  himself  abandoned  by  God ; he  set  his 
hawk  on  the  ground,  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  a tree, 
and  buried  his  frozen  hands  in  his  breast,  and  sank 
fainting  from  inanition.  It  was  all  over,  apparently,  with 
Sans-feu-nidieu.  The  snow  fell  continually  and  began 
to  bury  him,  when  all  at  once  a sharp  pain  aroused  him 
in  an  instant.  It  was  his  sparrow'  hawk,  biting  at  his 
ear.  He  believed  that  his  bird  wished  to  eat  it,  and 
this  terror  reanimated  him ; but  what  was  his  surprise 
when  he  saw  suspended  to  the  bill  of  the  bird  a quarter 
of  roast  hare,  yet  smoking  and  cooked.  The  hawk, 
half  famished,  had  opened  his  cage  and  had  gone  to  rob 
this  prey  from  the  feast  of  some  coal  burners,  hard  by. 
Judge  of  the  feast  the  child  and  the  bird  made  together*— 
Sans-feu-ni-lieu  saw'  that  one  should  never  despair  of 
Providence;  he  thanked  God  on  his  knees,  swore  to  aid 
himself  as  God  had  aided  him,  and  to  try  by  patience  to 
gaih  every  thing.  He  arrived  first  at  the  neighbouring 
town,  where  he  worked  so  well  that  die  gained  a hurdy- 
gurdy.  With  this  hurdy-gurdy  he  gained  a new  coat, 
and  entered  joyfully  into  Lyons.  He  found  there  a 
master  who  did  not  take  too  much  pains.  He  saved  20 
francs;  with  these  he  learned  to  read,  to  write,  and 
arithmetic.  One'  day,  when  he  was  sweeping  at  the 
house  of  a burgess,  he  saw  a boy  seventeen  years  old 
shedding  scalding  tears  because  he  could  not  do  a hard 
sum  which  his  father  had  .set  him.  The  chimney 
sweeper  laid  down  his^scraper,  did  the  sum  in  five 
minutes,  and  went  singing  again  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
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But  when  he  descended,  he  found  the  citizen,  who  had 
discovered  it  all.  He  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and  asked  him,  “ how  much  do  you  gain  by  the  month.” 
“ From  ten  to  thirty  francs,  without  counting  the  hurdy- 
gurdy.”  Well,  you  would  gain  a hundred  francs  if  you 
would  work  for  me.  The  next  day,  Sans-feu-ni-lieu 
had  a fine  coat  and  a good  room.  He  entered  as  a clerk 
into  the  house  of  the  citizen,  who  was  a great  mecha- 
nician. When  he  became  eighteen  years  old,  his  wages 
were  doubled.  Soon  he  perfected  a machine  invented 
by  his  master,  and  this  gave  him  a patent  and  brought 
him  in  fifty  thousand  francs  a year.  At  the  death  of 
the  father  he  associated  himself  with  the  son,  and  both 
realized  one  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Do  you  ^vy 
already  the  chimney  sweeper,  my  friends  ? Well,  the 
bankruptcy  of  an  associate  ruined  him,  and  he  became 
again  Sans-feu-ni-Iieu.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  then  1 
He  went  back  to  the  source  of  his  fortune ; he  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  once  more  a journeyman  machinist,  and 
by  his  good  workmanship  he  became  again  master,  and 
instead  of  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  he  gained  a mil- 
lion. It  is  with  this  sum  that  he  came  to  Paris,  and 
passed  from  mechanics  to  finance.  He  had  reflected 
that  machines  ruined  a good  many  workmen,  and  he  had 
resolved  not  to  make  any  more,  remembering  his  condi- 
tion at  first.  God  has  recompensed  this  honorable 
scruple. 

To-day  he  has  increased  ten  fold  his  million ; he  is 
one  of  the  first  bankers  of  Paris ; but  he  has  forgotten 
neither  his  origin  nor  his  misfortunes  ; and  to  prove  this, 
18 
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my  children,  he  has  invited  you  to  his  wedding,  in  order 
to  relate  to  you  his  own  history  ; for  Sans-feu-ni-lieu 
calls  himself  to  day,  M.  Andrew  J.  He  has  crowned 
his  happiness  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
de  V.” 

“ And  this  happiness  he  owes  only  to  himself,”-  cried 
M’lle  de  V.  holding  out  both  hands  to  hep  husband. 

This  narrative,  which  contained  nothing  new  to  his 
wife,  nor  to  the  intimate  friends  of  M.  Andrew,  was 
told  by  him  with  so  much  dignity,  that  his  guests-  were 
proud  to  embrace  the  former  chimney  sweeper,  and  the 
voices  of  the  peers  of  France  were  mingled  with  those  of 
the  Savoyard,  in  one  common  acclamation. 

“And  now,  my  friends,”  resumed  the  banker,  “it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  show  you,  before  dismissing  you, 
the  instruments  of  my  fortune  ; you  can  judge  with  your 
own  eyes  if  they  are  in  the  reach  of  all  of  you.” 

Every  body  followed  M.  J.  into  his  cabinet. — He 
opened  his  large  strong  brass  chest,  arranged  with  two 
divisions, 

“See  my  millions,  and  behold  what  has  produced 
them.” 

They  saw  in  the  top  thirty  portfolios  crowned  with 
bank  notes — and  in  the  bottom,  the  mean  costume  of  a 
chimney  sweeper,  a stuffed  hawk,  a hurdy-gurdy,  and  a 

pair  of  wooden  shoes  i then  some  mechanics’  tools 

files,  hammers,  compasses,  and-  instruments  of  measure- 
ment, air  ranged  and  carefully  kept  by  M.  Andrew  him- 
self. 

^ “Join  to  that,  my  friends,”  said  he,  “two  other 
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admirable  tools — perseverance  and  economy,  and 
will  raise  like  me,  your  fortune,  of  which  behold^ 
the  first  stone.”  ) 

He  gave  to  each  child  a louis  and  a little  book  of  five 
hundred  francs  in  the  savings  bank,  and  after  a new 
performance  of  the  dances  of  their  country,  our  Savoy- 
ards retired,  crying,  ‘‘  Long  live  M.  Andrew  J. 

Since  this  day,  they  have  all  shown  themselves  W'or- 
thy  of  their  good  fortune.  Some  have  become  merchants, 
others  learned  a trade,  many  entered  as  office  boys  at 
the  banker’s,  to  learn  there  better  how  the  chimney 
sweeper  became  a millionaire.  The  most  active  earned 
five  thousand  francs  in  negotiating  the  shares  of  the 
Northern  Railroad.  - '• 


E COMPLAINT. 


By  Dr.  Johnson. 


Whene’er  thy  countenance  divine 
Th’  attendant  people  cheers, 

The  genial  suns  more  radiant  shine, 
The  day  more  glad  appears. 


There  are  few  tasks  more  ungrateful  than  for  per- 
sons of  modesty  to  speak  their  own  praises.  In  some 
cases,  however,  this  must  be  done  for  the  general  good, 
and  a generous  spirit  will  on  such  occasions  assert  its 
merit,  and  vindicate  itself  with  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumstances  are  very  hard  and  peculiar.  Could 
the  world  be  brought  to  treat  me  as  I deserve,  it  would 
be  a public  benefit.  This  induces  me  to  make  my  case 
known,  in  hopes  that  when  it  is  fairly  stated,  I may 
suffer  no  longer  from  ignorant  and  childish  prejudices. 

My  elder  brother  was  a Jew.  He  was  a very  re- 
spectable person,  but  somewhat  austere  in  his  manner : 
highly  and  deservedly  valued  by  his  near  relations  and 
intimates,  but  utterly  unfit  for  mixing  in  a larger  society, 
or  gaining  a general  acquaintance  among  mankind.  In 
a venerable  old  age  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  I in 
the  bloom  of  youth  came  into  it,  succeeding  him  in  all 
his  dignities,  and  formed,  as  I might  reasonably  flatter 
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myself,  to  be  the  object  of  universal  love  and  esteem. 
Joy  and  gladness  were  born  with  me  ; cheerfulness, 
good-humour,  and  benevolence  always  attended  and  en- 
deared my  infancy.  That  time  is  long  past.  So  long, 
that  idle  imaginations  are  apt  to  fancy  me  wrinkled,  old, 
and  disagreeable  ; but,  unless  my  looking-glass  deceives 
me,  I have  not  yet  lost  one  charm,  one  beauty  of  my 
earliest  years.  However,  thus  far  is  too  certain,  I am 
to  every  body  just  what  they  choose  to  think  me,  so 
that  to  very  few  I appear  in  my  right  shape ; and  though 
naturally  I am  the  friend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very 
few  comparatively,  am  I useful  or  agreeable. 

This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  com- 
panies ; and  I am  therefore  liable  to  meet  with  perpetual 
affronts  and  injuries.  Though  I have  as  natural  an  an- 
tipathy to  cards  and  dice  as  some  people  have  to  a cat, 
many  and  many  an  assembly  am  I forced  to  endure  ; 
and  though  rest  and  composure  are  my  peculiar  joy,  am 
worn  out,  and  harassed  to  death  with  journeys  by  men 
and  women  of  quality,  who  never  take  one,  but  when  I 
can  be  of  the  party.  Some,  on  a contrary  extreme,  will 
never  receive  me  but  in  bed,  where  they  spend  at  least 
half  the  time  I have  to  stay  with  them  ; and  others  are 
so  monstrously  ill-bred  as  to  take  physic  on  purpose, 
when  they  have  reason  to  expect  me.  Those  who 
keep  upon  terms  of  mere  politeness  with  me,  are  gene- 
rally so  cold  and  constrained  in  their  behaviour,  that  I 
cannot  but  perceive  myself  an  unwelcome  guest;  and 
even  among  persons  deserving  of  esteem,  and  who  cer- 
18* 
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tainly  have  a value  for  me,  it  is  too  evident  that  generally 
whenever  I come  I throw  a dulness  over  the  W'hole 
company,  that  I am  entertained  with  a formal,  stiff 
civility,  and  that  they  are  glad  when  I am  fairly  gone. 

How  bitter  must  this  kind  of  reception  be  to  one 
formed  to  inspire  delight,  admiration,  and  love  ! To  one 
capable  of  answering  and  rewarding  the  greatest  warmth 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment ! 

I was  bred  up  among  a set  of  excellent  people,  who 
affectionately  loved  me^  and  treated  me  with  tlie  utmost 
honour  and  respect.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the 
variety  of  my  adventures,  and  strange  vicissitudes  of  my 
fortune  in  many  different  countries.  Here  in  England 
there  w^as  a time  when  I lived  according  to  my  heart’s 
desire.  Whenever  I appeared,  public  assemblies  ap- 
pointed for  my  reception  were  crowded  with  persons  of 
quality  and  fashion,  early  drest  as  for  a court,  to  pay 
me  their  devoirs.  Cheerful  hospitality  every  Avhere 
crowned  my  board,  and  1 was  looked  upon  in  every 
country  parish  as  a kind  of  social  bond  between  the 
squire,  the  parson,  and  the  tenants.  The  laborfous  poor 
every  where  blest  my  appearance  : they  do  so  still,  and 
keep  their  best  clothes  to  do  me  honour  ; though,  much 
as  I delight  in  the  honest  country  folks,  they  do  now 
and  then  throw  a pot  of  ale  at  my  head,  and  sometimes 
an  unlucky  boy  will  drive  his  cricket-ball  full  in  my 
face. 

Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  persons  who 
thought  me  too  demure  and  grave.  I must  forsooth  by 
all  means  be  instructed  by  foreign  masters,  and  taught 
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to  dance  and  play.  This  method’  of  education  was  so 
contrary  to  my  genius,  formed  for  much  nobler  enter- 
tainments, that  it  did  not  succeed  at  all. 

I fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a very  different  set. 
They  were  so  excessively  scandalized  at  the  gaiety  of 
my  appearance,  as  not  only  to  despoil  me  of  the  foreign 
fopperies,  the  paint  and  the  patches  ^hat  I had  been 
tricked  out  with  by  my  last  misjudging  tutors,  but  they 
robbed  me  of  every  innocent  ornament  I had  from  my 
infancy  been  used,  to  gather  in  the  fields  and  gardens  ; 
nay,  they  blacked  my  face,  and  covered  me  all  over  with 
a habit  of  mourning,  and  that  too  very  coarse  and  awk- 
ward. I was  now  obliged  to  spend  my  whole  life’  in 
•hearing  sermons ; nor  permitted  so  much  as  to  smile 
upon  any  occasion.  *• 

In  this'  melancholy  disguise  I became  a perfect  bug- 
bear to  all  children  and  young  folks.  Wherever  I came 
there  was'-  a general  hush,  an  immediate  stop  to  all 
pleasantness  of  look  or  discourse ; and  not  being  per- 
mitted to  talk  with  them  in  my  own  language  at  that 
time,  they  took  such  'a  disgust  to  me  in  those  tedious 
hours  of  yawning,  that  having  transmitted 'it  to  their 
children,  I cannot  now  be  heard,  though  it  is  long  since 
I have  re:overed  my  natural  • form,  and  pleasing  tone  of 
voice.  ' Would  they  but  receive  my  visits  kindly,  and 
listen  to  what  I could  tell  them — let  me  say  it  without 
vanity — how  charming  a companion  should  I be  ! to 
every  one  could  I talk  ,on  the  subjects  most  interesting 
and  most  pleasing.  With  the  great  and  ambitious,  I 
would  discourse  of  honours  and  advancements,  of  dis- 
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tinctions  to  which  the  whole  world  should  be  witness, 
of  imenvied  dignities  and  durable  preferments.  To  the 
rich  I would  tell  of  inexhaustible  treasures,  and  the  sure 
method  to  attain  them.  I would  teach  them  to  put  out 
their  money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct  the  lovers 
of  pleasure  how  to  secure  and  improve  it  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  beauty  should  learn  of  me  how  to  preserve 
an  everlasting  bloom.  To  the  afflicted  I would  admin- 
ister comfort,  and  relaxation  to  the  busy. 

As  I dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the  truth  of 
all  I have  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt  byt  many  will  be 
desirous  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with  me  ; and 
that  I may  not  be  thought  too  difficult,  I will  tell  you,  in 
short,  how  I wish  to  be  received. 

You  must  know  I equally  hate  lazy  idleness  and 
hurry.  I would  every  where  be  welcomed,  at  a tole- 
rably early  hour,  with  decent  good-humour  and  gratitude. 
I must  be  attended  in  the  great  halls  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  me  with  respect ; but  I do  not  insist  upon 
finery : propriety  of  appearance,  and  perfect  neatness,  is 
all  I require.  I must  at  dinner  be  treated  with  a tem- 
perate, but  cheerful  social  meal ; both . the  neighbours 
and  the  poor  should  be  the  better  for  me.  Some  time  I 
must  have  a tete  -a-tete  with  my  kind  entertainers,  and 
the  rest  of  my  visit  should  be  spent  in  pleasant  walks 
and  airings  among  sets  of  agreeable  people,  in  such  dis- 
course as  I shall  naturally  'dictate,  or  in  reading  some 
few  selected  out  of  those  numberless  books  that  are 
dedicated  to  me,  and  go  by  my  name : a name  that, 
alas  ! as  the  world  stands  at  .present,  makes  them  oftener 
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thrown  aside  than  taken  up.  As  those  conversations 
and  books  should  be  both  well  chosen,  to  give  some  ad- 
vice on  that  head  may  be  no  unprofitable  task  on  some 
future  occasion.  ' . - 
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MAHADI. 

All  Arabian  Tale. 

Mahadi,  the  son  of  the  Caliph  Almansor,  was  quite 
as  extravagant  as  his  father  had  been  covetous ; he 
squandered  with  carelessness  what  had  been  amassed 
with  painful  economy.  He  lived  only  for  his  own 
pleasure,  and  sacrificed  every  thing  to  his  self-gratifica- 
tion ; he  cared  little  for  the  welfare  of  his  state  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  left  all  to  the  control  of  his  ministers, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  his  careless  indifference,  sought 
only  the  advancement  of  their  own  insatiable  selfish- 
ness. 

One  day,  as  Mahadi  was  out  hunting  a gazelle,  he 
outstripped  his  followers,  and  lost  himself  in  a wilder- 
ness. Night  drew  on ; he  was  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
tired  after  his  long  chase,  and  he  had  half  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  pass  the  night  on  the  bare  ground 
under  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  when  suddenly  he  ob- 
served in  the  distance  a solitary  tent. 

Mahadi  gathered  all  his  strength  to  reach  the  tent  be- 
fore it  became  quite  dark.  Its  inhabitant,  an, old  Arab, 
came  out  directly  he  beheld  him,  helped  him  to  dismount 
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from  his  horse,  treated  him,  as  is  usual  among  Arabs, 
with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  inquired,  in  amaze- 
ment, how  he  came  into  that  wilderness. 

The  Caliph  did  not  discover  himself,  but  replied  that 
he  belonged  to  the  followers  of  the  Caliph,  and  had  lost 
himself  in  the  chase. 

“ How  do  you  manage  to  live  in  this  desert?”  asked 
he  of  the  old  Arab. 

“ What  you  now  see  as  a desert  was  not  always  so,” 
answered  he.  “ The  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  inhabited  by  many  Arab  and  Turkoman  tribes,  who 
made  a good  subsistence  by  traffic  and  agriculture,  and 
willingly  paid  a large  tribute  to  the  Caliph.” 

“ And  why  is  it  no  longer  so !”  said  Mahadi,  with 
curiosity. 

“ It  could  not  end  otherwise,”  returned  the  Arab, 
with  candour.  “ Almansor  was  a good  prince ; he 
reigned  himself,  and  did  not  give  the  government  of  his 
faithful  subj^ts  into  the  hands  of  avaricious  and  deceit- 
ful governors,  like  our  present  Caliph,  Mahadi.  If  the 
latter  continue  to  interest  himself  thus  little  in  the  govern- 
ment, it  will  not  be  long  ere  there  are  more  such  deserts 
as  this  in  his  dominions.” 

Mahadi  now,  for  the  first  time,  heard  a truth  with 
which  he  certainly  would  not  have  become  acquainted 
had  he  discovered  himself  to  the  Arab.  The  free  open- 
heartedness of  the  old  man  did  not  offend  him,  but  it 
awakened  in  him  a determination  to  keep  a sharper  eye 
upon  his  deputies,  and  in  future  to  interest  himself  more 
actively  in  the  government. 
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The  laws  of  Mahomet  forbid  the  use  of  wine,  and 
the  Arab  considered  some  time  before  he  ventured  to 
offer  any  to  his  guest.  He  did  so  at  last,  when  he  saw 
how  sorely  exhausted  he  was,  and  did  not  meet  with  a 
refusal.  With  warm  hospitality  he  brought  out  a pitcher, 
and  rejoiced  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  refresh  the 
stranger. 

Mahadi  took  a good  draught,  and  thereupon  assured 
his  kind  host  that  he  should  not  have  reason  to  regret  his 
friendly  reception  of  him  ; he  was,  he  said,  one  of  the 
chief  servants  of  the  Caliph,  and  would  not  forget  him. 

The  Arab  rejoiced  that  he  Jiad  the  honour  to  enter- 
tain so  noble  a guest ; he  sought  to  gain  his  favour,  and 
redoubled  his  attentions. 

Mahadi  drank  once  more  of  the  wine,  and  found  him- 
self not  only  refreshed,  but  inspirited.  After  a third 
draught,  “ I must  tell  you,”  said  he,  quite  confidentially, 
to  his  host,  “ tliat  I am  the  favourite  of  the  Caliph,  and 
manage  all  his  affairs  ; in  return  for  your  hospitality  to 
me,  he  shall  load  you  with  beneficence.” 

The  Arab  reverentially  kissed  the  seam  of  his  guest’s 
robe,  and  entreated  him  to  command  everything  his 
home  afforded,  and  not  to  spare  the  wine  if  he  found  it 
to  his  taste. 

By  degrees  Mahadi  ceased  to  require  pressing,  and 
became  quite  merry  and  talkative.  At  last  he  took  the 
old  Arab’s  hand,  and  said,  smiling  : “ My  good  friend, 
in  wine  is  truth  ; your  hospitality  obliges  me  to  confess 
it  to  you ; I am  the  Caliph  Mahadi  himself,  and  as 
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Caliph  I. confirm  all  the  promises  I have  already  made 
to  you.”  . • 

The  Arab  stared  with  open  eyes  at  his  guest;  but, 
instead  of  falling  Reverently  upon4he  ground,  he  silently 
took  up  the  w’ine  cup,  and  went  towards  the  door. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  asked  Mahadi. 

“To  prevent  your- drinking  more  wjne,”  quietly  an- 
swered the  Arab.  “ At  the  first  draught  you  were  a 
servant  of  the  Caliph,  at  the  third  his  favourite,  and  at 
the  fifth  or  sixth  you  become  the  Caliph  hiinself.  I 
know  not  what  to  believe;  but  whoever  you  may  be,  I 
expect  that  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  draught  you  will  declare 
yourself  our  great  Prophet  himself,  which,  of  course,  I 
could  not  believe.  I will  therefore,  fake  away  the  liquor 
which  makes  you  sq  coinmunicative.” 

The  Arab  went  out,  and  did  not  return.  ^ After  wait- 
ing a long  time  in  vain,  Mahadi  wrapped  himself  in  the 
rug  which  his  worthy  host  had  prepared  for  him,  and 
soon  fell  asleep.  . ■ . 

The  next  morning  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the 
' Arab,  who  was  yet  in  great  doubt  what  to  believe,  with 
liim  as  his  guide. 

When  they  came  to  Bagdad,  however,  all  doubt  was 
removed  from  the  mind  of  the  honest  old  man  ; he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  actually  entertained  the  Caliph,  who, 
on  his  part,  fulfilled  all  his  promises,  loaded  the  Arab 
with  presents,  and,  above  all,  placed  in  his  hands  a large 
sum  to  reinstate  his  tribes  m their  former  dwelling  place, 
and  to  restore  them  to  their  original  prosperity. 
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